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INTRODUCTION 


EvEKv  one  knows  that  tlie  "  Madison  Papers  '  contain  a  Jleport, 
from  the  pen  of  James  Madison,  of  the  Debates  in  the  Old  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation  and  in  the  Convention  which  formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  have  extracted  from 
them,  in  these  pages,  all  the  Debates  on  those  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  relate  to  slavery.  To  these  we  have  added  all  that 
is  found,  on  the  same  topic,  in  the  Debates  of  the  several  State 
Conventions  which  ratified  the  Constitution  :  together  with  so 
much  of  the  Speech  of  Luther  Martin  before  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland,  and  of  the  Federalist,  as  relate  to  our  subject ;  witli 
some  extracts,  also,  from  the  Debates  of  the  first  Federal  Congress 
on  Slavery.  These  are  ail  printed  without  alteration,  except  that, 
in  some  instances,  we  have  inserted  in  brackets,  after  the  name  of 
a  speaker,  the  name  of  the  State  from  which  he  came.  The  notes 
and  italics  are  those  of  the  original,  but  tlie  editor  has  added  two 
notes  on  page  38,  which  are  marked  as  his,  and  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  printing  in  capitals  one  sentiment  of  Rufus  King's,  and 
two  of  James  Madison's  —  a  distinction  which  the  importance  of 
the  statements  seemed  to  demand  —  otherwise  we  have  reprinted 
exactly  from  the  oritfinals. 

These  extracts  develop  most  clearly  ail  the  details  of  that  "  com- 
promise," which  was  made  between  freedom  and  slavery,  in  1787; 
granting  to  the  slaveholder  distinct  privileges  and  protection  for  his 
slave  property,  in  return  for  certain  commercial  concessions  on  his 
part  toward  the  North.  Tliev  prove  also  that  the  Nation  at  large 
1* 
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were  fully  aware  of  this  bargain  at  the  time,  and  entered  into  it 
willingly  and  with  open  eyes. 

We  have  added  the  late  "Address  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,"  and  the  Letter  of  Francis  Jackson  to  Governor  Briggs, 
resigning  his  commission  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  —  as  bold  and 
honorable  protests  against  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  this  National 
barirain,  and  as  proving  most  clearly  the  duty  of  each  individual  to 
trample  it  under  his  feet. 

The  clauses  of  the  Constitution  to  which  we  refer  as  of  a  pro- 
slavery  character  are  the  following  :  — 

Art.  1,  Sect.  2.  —  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States,  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  w,hich  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons. 

Art.  1,  Sect.  8.  —  Congress  shall  have  power  .  .  .  to  suppress  in- 
surrections. 

Art.  1,  Sect.  9.  —  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  the  States  now  existing,  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibit- 
ed by  the  Congress,  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight : 
but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  for  each  j»erson. 

Art.  4,  Sect.  2.  —  No  person,  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor  ;  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
due. 

Art.  4,  Sect.  4.  —  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in 
this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government ;  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion  ;  and,  on  application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  executive, 
(when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against  domestic  violence. 

The  first  of  these  clauses,  relating  to  representation,  confers  on 
a  slaveholding  community  additional  political  power  for  every  slave 
held  among  them,  and  thus  tempts  them  to  continue  to  uphold  the 
system  :  the  second  and  the  last,  relating  to  insurrection  and  do- 
mestic violence,  perfectly  innocent  in  themselves  —  yet  being  made 
with  the  fact  directly  in  view  that  slavery  exists  among  us,  do  de- 
liberately pledge  the  whole  national  force  against  the  unhappy 
slave  if  he  imitate  our  fathers  and  resist  oppression  —  thus  making 
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US  partners  in  the  guilt  of  sustaining  slavery  :  the  third,  relating  to 
the  slave-trade,  disgraces  the  nation  by  a  pledge  not  to  abolish  that 
traffic  till  after  twenty  years,  icitJiout  obliging  Co7igress  to  do  50 
evin  thai,  and  thus  the  slave-trade  may  be  legalized  to-morrow  if 
Congress  choose  :  the  fourth  is  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
Nation  to  return  fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters,  a  deed  which 
God's  law  expressly  condemns  and  whicli  every  noble  feeling  of  our 
nature  repudiates  with  loathing  and  contempt. 

These  are  the  articles  of  the  "  Comprcraise,"  so  much  talked  of, 
between  the  Nortli  and  South. 

We  do  not  produce  the  extracts  which  make  up  these  pages  to 
show  what  is  tlic  meaning  of  the  clauses  above  cited.  For  no  man 
or  party,  of  any  authority  in  such  matters,  has  ever  pretended  to 
doubt  to  what  subject  they  all  relate.  If  indeed  they  were  ambigu- 
ous in  their  terms,  a  resort  to  the  history  of  those  times  would  set 
tlie  matter  at  rest  forever.  A  few  persons,  to  be  sure,  of  late  years, 
to  serve  tlie  purposes  of  a  party,  have  tried  to  prove  that  the  Con- 
stitution makes  no  compromise  with  slavery.  Notwithstanding  the 
clear  light  of  history;  — the  unanimous  decision  of  all  the  courts 
in  the  land,  both  State  and  Federal ;  —  the  action  of  Congress  and 
the  State  Legislature  ;  —  the  constant  practice  of  the  Executive  in 
all  its  branches ;  —  and  the  deliberate  acquiescence  of  the  whole 
people  for  half  a  century,  still  they  contend  that  the  Nation  does 
not  know  its  own  meaning,  and  that  the  Constitution  does  not  tole- 
rate slavery  I  Every  candid  mind,  however,  must  acknowledge 
that  the  language  of  the  Constitution  is  clear  and  explicit. 

Its  terms  are  so  broad,  it  is  said,  that  they  include  many  others 
beside  slaves,  and  hence  it  is  wisely  (!)  inferred  that  they  cannot 
include  the  slaves  themselves  !  Many  persons  besides  slaves  in  this 
country  doubtless  arc  "  held  to  service  and  labor  under  llie  laws  of 
the  States,"  but  that  does  not  at  all  show  that  slaves  are  not  "  lield 
to  service;"  many  persons  beside  the  slaves  may  take  part  ''in 
insurrections,"  but  that  does  not  prove  that  when  the  slaves  rise, 
the  National  Government  is  not  bound  to  put  them  down  by  force. 
Such  a  thing  has  been  heard  of  before  as  one  description  including 
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a  great  variety  of  persons,  —  and  this  is  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

But  granting  that  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  are  ambiguous  — 
that  they  are  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  if  the  unanimous,  con- 
current, unbroken  practice  of  every  department  of  the  Government, 
judicial,  legislative,  and  executive,  and  the  acquiescence  of  the 
whole  people  for  fifty  years  do  not  prove  which  is  the  true  construc- 
tion, then  how  and  where  can  such  a  question  ever  be  settled  1  If 
the  people  and  the  Courts  of  the  land  do  not  know  what  they  them- 
selves mean,  who  has  authority  to  settle  their  meaning  for  them  ? 

If  then  the  people  and  the  Courts  of  a  country  are  to  be  allowed 
to  determine  what  their  own  laws  mean,  it  follows  that  at  this  time 
and  for  the  last  half  century,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  been,  and  still  is,  a  pro-slavery  instrument,  and  that  any  one 
who  swears  to  support  it,  swears  to  do  pro-slavery  acts,  and  violates 
his  duty  both  as  a  man  and  an  abolitionist.  What  the  Constitution 
may  become  a  century  hence,  we  know  not ;  we  speak  of  it  as  it  is, 
and  repudiate  it  as  it  is. 

But  the  purpose,  for  which  we  have  thrown  these  pages  before 
the  community,  is  this.  Some  men,  finding  the  nation  unanimously 
deciding  that  the  Constitution  tolerates  slavery,  have  tried  to  prove 
that  this  false  construction,  as  they  think  it,  has  been  foisted  in- 
to the  instrument  by  the  corrupting  influence  of  slavery  itself, 
tainting  all  it  touches.  They  assert  that  the  known  anti-slavery 
spirit  of  revolutionary  times  never  could  have  consented  to  so  infa- 
mous a  bargain  as  the  Constitution  is  represented  to  be,  and  has  in 
its  present  hands  become.  Now  these  pages  prove  the  melancholy 
fact,  that  willingly,  with  deliberate  purpose,  our  fathers  bartered 
honesty  for  gain,  and  became  partners  with  tyrants,  that  they  miglit 
share  in  the  profits  of  their  tyranny. 

And  in  view  of  this  fact,  will  it  not  require  a  very  strong  argu- 
ment to  make  any  candid  man  believe,  that  the  bargain  which  the 
fathers  tell  us  they  meant  to  incorporate  into  the  Constitution,  and 
which  the  sons  have  always  thought  they  found  there  incorporated, 
does  not  exist  there,  after  all  1     Forty  of  the  shrewdest  men  and 
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lawyers  in  the  land  as.<crnl)le  to  make  a  bargain,  ainontr  other 
things,  about  slaves, — after  inontlis  of  anxious  deliberation  they 
put  it  into  writinjj  and  sijjii  their  names  to  the  instrument,  —  iifty 
years  roll  away,  twenty  millions,  at  least,  of  their  chihlren  p;vss  over 
the  stage  of  life,  —  courts  sit  and  pass  judgment,  —  parties  arise 
and  struggle  fiercely;  still  all  concur  in  finding  in  the  instrument 
just  that  meaning  which  the  fathers  tell  us  tliey  intended  to  ex- 
press :  —  must  not  he  be  a  desperate  man,  who,  after  all  this,  sets 
out  to  prove  that  the  fathers  were  bunglers  and  the  sons  fools,  and 
that  slavery  is  not  referred  to  at  all  ? 

Besides,  the  advocates  of  this  new  theory  of  the  Anti-slavery 
character  of  the  Constitution,  (piote  some  portions  of  tlie  Madison 
Papers  in  support  of  their  views,  —  and  this  makes  it  proper  that 
the  community  should  hear  all  that  these  Debates  have  to  say  on 
the  subject.  The  further  we  explore  them,  the  clearer  becomes 
the  fact,  that  the  Constitution  was  meant  to  be,  what  it  has  always 
been  esteemed,  a  compromise  between  slavery  and  freedom. 

If  then  the  Constitution  be,  what  these  Debates  show  that  our 
fathers  intended  to  make  it,  and  what,  too,  their  descendants,  this 
nation,  say  they  did  make  it  and  agree  to  ui)hold,  —  tlieu  we  aHirni 
that  it  is  a  "  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell,"  and 
ought  to  be  immediately  annulled.  No  abolitionist  can  consistently 
take  office  under  it,  or  swear  to  support  it. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  our  fathers  fiiiled  in  their  purpose,  and 
the  Constitution  is  all  pure  and  untouched  by  slavery,  —  then, 
Union  itself  is  impossible,  without  guilt.  For  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  fifty  years  passed  under  this  (anti-slavery)  Constitution,  show 
us  the  slaves  trebling  in  numbers  ;  —  slaveholders  monopolizing 
the  offices  and  dictating  the  policy  of  the  Government;  —  prosti- 
tuting the  strength  and  influence  of  the  Nation  to  the  support  of 
slavery  here  and  elsewhere  ;  —  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  free 
States,  and  making  the  courts  of  the  country  their  tools.  To  con- 
tinue this  disastrous  alliance  longer  is  madness.  The  trial  of  fifty 
years  with  the  best  of  men  and  the  best  of  Constitutions,  on  this 
supposition,  only  proves  that  it   is  impossible   for   free  and  slave 
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States  to  unite  on  any  terms,  without  all  becoming  partners  in  the 
guilt  and  responsible  for  the  sin  of  slavery.  We  dare  not  prolong 
the  experiment,  and  with  double  earnestness  we  repeat  our  demand 
upon  every  honest  man  to  join  in  the  outcry  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  — 

NO    UNION    WITH    SLAVEHOLDERS! 


THE   CONSTITUTION' 

A 

niO-SLAVERY   COlirACT. 


Ertrads  from  Dthalcs    in    the    Congress   of  Coufedcration,  presirvcd  bij 
Thomas  Jefferson,  177G. 

Congress  proceeded  the  same  day  to  consider  the  Dechiration  of 
Independence,     *     *     * 

The  clause  too  reprobating  tlic  enslaving  the  inhabitants  of  Africa 
was  struck  out,  in  compliance  to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  had 
never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importation  of  Slaves,  and  who  on  the 
contrary  still  wished  to  continue  it.  Our  Northern  brethren  also,  I  be- 
lieve, felt  a  little  tender  under  those  censures ;  for  though  their  people 
have  very  few  slaves  themselves,  yet  they  liad  been  pretty  considerable 
carriers  of  them  to  others.  — p.  18. 

On  Friday,  the  twell\h  of  July,  ]77n,  the  conmiittec  appointed  to 
draw  the  articles  of  Confederation  reported  them,  and  on  the  twenty- 
second,  the  House  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  to  take  them 
into  consideration.  On  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-lirst  of  that  month,  and 
the  tirst  of  the  ensuing,  those  articles  were  debated  which  determined 
the  proportion  or  quota  of  money  which  each  State  should  furnish  to  the 
couunon  treasuiy,  and  the  manner  of  voting  in  Congress.  The  first  of 
these  articles  was  expressed  in  the  original  draught  in  these  words : — 

"  Article  11.  AH  charges  of  war  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be 
incurred  for  the  conmion  defence,  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by 
the  United  States  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  coiiunon  treasu- 
ry, which  shall  be  sujiplied  by  the  several  Colonies  in  jiroportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex  and  cpiality,  cxce()t  Indians  not 
paying  taxes,  in  each  Colony,  a  true  account  of  which,  distinguishing 
the  white  inhabitants,  shall  be  triennially  taken  and  transmitted  to  tin* 
Assembly  of  the  United  States." 

iMr.  Chase  (of  .Maryland)  moved,  that  the  quotas  should  be  paid,  not 
by  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  conditi(jn  but  by  that  of  tlir; 
"  white  inhabitants."  He  admitted  that  taxation  should  be  always  in 
proportion  to  pro|)erty  ;  that  this  was  in  theory  the  true  ride,  but  that 
from  a  variety  of  ditliculties  it  was  a  rule  which  could  never  be  adopted 
in  practice.  The  value  of  the  jnoperty  in  every  State  could  never  be 
estimated  justly  and  equally.     Some  other  measure  for  the  wealth  of 
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the  State  must  tlierefore  be  devised,  some  standard  referred  to  which 
would  be  more  simple.  He  considered  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  a 
tolerably  good  criterion  of  property,  and  that  this  might  always  be 
obtained.  He  therefore  thouglit  it  the  best  mode  we  could  adopt,  with 
one  exception  only.  He  observed  that  negroes  are  property,  and  as 
such  cannot  be  distinguislicd  from  the  lands  or  personalities  held  in 
those  States  where  there  are  few  slaves.  That  the  surplus  of  profit 
which  a  Nojtliern  farmer  is  able  to  lay  by,  he  invests  in  cattle,  horses, 
&c. ;  whereas,  a  Southern  farmer  la}s  out  that  same  surplus  in  slaves. 
There  is  no  more  reason  therefore  for  taxing  the  Southern  States  on  the 
farmer's  head  and  on  his  slave's  head,  than  the  Northern  ones  on  their 
farmers'  heads  and  the  heads  of  their  cattle.  That  the  method  proposed 
would  therefore  tax  the  Southern  States  according  to  their  numbers 
and  their  wealth  conjunctly,  while  the  Northern  would  be  taxed  on 
numbers  only :  that  negroes  in  fact  should  not  be  considered  as  mem- 
bers of  the  State,  more  than  cattle,  and  that  they  have  no  more  interest 
in  it. 

Mr.  John  Adams  (of  Massachusetts)  obsei-ved,  that  the  numbers  of 
people  were  taken  by  this  article  as  an  index  of  the  wealth  of  the  State 
and  not  as  subjects  of  taxation.  That  as  to  this  matter  it  was  of  no 
consequence  by  what  name  you  called  your  people,  whether  by  that  of 
freemen  or  of  slaves.  That  in  some  countries  the  laboring  {)oor  were 
called  freemen,  in  others  they  were  called  slaves :  but  that  the  differ- 
ence as  to  the  state  was  imaginary  only.  What  matters  it  whether  a 
landlord  employing  ten  laborers  on  his  farm  gives  them  annually  as 
much  money  as  will  buy  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  gives  them 
those  necessaries  at  short  hand  ?  The  ten  laborers  add  as  much  wealth 
annually  to  the  State,  increase  its  exports  as  much,  in  the  one  case  as 
the  other.  Certainly  five  hundred  freemen  produce  no  more  profits,  no 
greater  surplus  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  than  five  hundred  slaves. 
Therefore  the  State  in  which  are  the  laborers  called  freemen,  should  be 
taxed  no  more  than  that  in  which  are  those  ctflled  slaves.  Suppose,  by 
any  extraordinary  operation  ol'  nature  or  of  law,  one  half  the  laborers 
ol"a  State  could  in  the  course  of  one  night  be  transformed  into  slaves, — 
would  the  State  be  made  the  poorer,  or  the  less  able  to  pay  taxes  ? 
That  the  condition  of  the  laboring  poor  in  most  countries,  —  that  of  the 
fishermen,  particularly,  of  the  Northern  States,  —  is  as  abject  as  that  of 
slaves.  It  is  the  number  of  laborers  which  produces  the  surplus  for 
taxation;  and  mnnbers,  thercibre,  indiscriminately,  are  the  fair  index  of 
wealth.  That  it  is  the  use  of  the  word  "  property  "  here,  and  its  appli- 
cation to  some  of  tlie  people  of  the  State,  which  produces  the  fallacy. 
How  does  the  Southern  farmer  procure  slaves  ?  Either  by  importation 
or  by  purchase  from  his  Jieighbor.  If  he  imports  a  slave,  he  adds  one 
to  the  number  of  laborers  in  his  counti7,  and  proportionably  to  its 
profits  and  abilities  to  pay  taxes ;  if  he  buys  from  his  neighbor,  it  is 
only  a  transfer  of  a  laborer  from   one  farm  to  another,  which  does  not 
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change  the  aniuml  produce  of  the  StatP,  and  therefore  should  not 
change  its  tax ;  that  if  a  Northern  fanner  works  ten  laborers  on  liis 
farm,  lie  can,  it  is  true,  invest  the  suri)his  of  ten  men's  lal»or  in  cattle ; 
but  so  may  the  Soutliern  larmer  working  ten  shives.  That  a  State  of  one 
hundred  thousand  freemen  can  maintain  no  more  cattle  than  one  of  one 
hundred  thousand  slaves;  tiierefore  they  have  no  more  of  that  kind  of 
property.  That  a  slave  may,  indeed,  from  the  custom  of  speecli,  be 
more  properly  callcil  the  wealth  of  his  master,  than  the  free  laborer 
might  be  called  the  wealth  of  his  eniployer:  but  as  to  the  State,  both 
were  equally  its  wealth,  and  should  therefore  ecjually  add  to  the  quota 
of  its  tax. 

Mr.  Harriso.n  (of  Virginia)  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that  two  slaves 
should  be  counted  as  one  freeman,  lie  atfirmed  that  slaves  did  not  do 
as  much  work  as  freemen,  and  doubted  if  two  eflected  more  than  one. 
That  this  was  proved  by  the  price  of  labor,  the  hire  of  a  laborer  in  the 
Southern  colonies  being  from  £8  to  £12,  while  in  the  Northern  it  was 
generally  £-24. 

Mr.  ^VILso^  (of  Pennsylvania)  said,  that  if  this  amendment  should 
take  place,  the  Southern  colonies  would  have  all  the  benefit  of  slaves, 
whilst  the  Northern  ones  would  bear  the  burthen.  That  slaves  increase 
the  profits  of  a  State,  which  the  Southern  States  mean  to  take  to  them- 
selves ;  that  they  also  increase  the  burthen  of  defence,  which  would  of 
course  fall  so  much  the  heavier  on  the  Northern ;  that  slaves  occupy  the 
places  of  freemen  and  eat  their  food.  Dismiss  your  slaves,  and  Ireemen 
will  Take  their  places.  It  is  our  duty  to  lay  every  discouragement  on 
the  importation  of  slaves;  but  this  amendment  would  give  the  jtts  trium 
liberorum  to  him  who  would  import  slaves.  That  other  kinds  of  prop- 
erty were  pretty  equally  distributed  through  all  the  Colonies :  there  were 
as  many  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  in  the  North  as  the  South,  and  South 
as  the  North ;  but  not  so  as  to  slaves :  that  experience  has  shown  that 
those  colonies  have  been  always  able  to  pay  most,  which  have  the  most 
inhabitants,  whether  they  be  black  or  white  ;  and  the  practice  of  the 
Southern  colonics  has  always  been  to  make  everj'  fiu-mer  pay  [toll  taxes 
upon  all  his  laborers,  whether  they  be  black  or  white.  He  acknowledged 
indeed  that  freemen  worked  the  most ;  but  they  consume  the  most  also. 
They  do  not  produce  a  greater  surplus  for  taxation.  The  slave  is 
neither  fed  nor  clothed  so  expensively  as  a  freeman.  Again,  white 
women  are  exempted  from  labor  generally,  which  negro  women  are 
not.  In  this  then  the  Southern  States  have  an  advantage  as  the  article 
now  stands.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  slavery  was  necessary, 
because  the  commodities  they  raise  would  be  too  dear  for  market  if 
cultivated  by  freemen ;  but  now  it  is  said  that  the  labor  of  the  slave  is 
the  dearest. 

Mr.  Patse  (of  Massachusetts)  urged  the  original  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, to  proportion  the  quotas  of  the  States  to  tlie  number  of  souls. 

Dr.  WiTHERspoo.N  (of  New-Jersey)  was  of  opinion,  that  the  value  of 
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lands  and  houses  was  the  best  estunate  of  the  weahh  of  a  nation,  and 
that  it  was  practicable  to  obtain  such  a  valuation.  This  is  the  true 
barometer  of  wealth.  The  one  now  proposed  is  imperfect  in  itself,  and 
unequal  between  the  States.  It  has  been  objected  that  negroes  eat  the 
food  of  freemen,  and  therefore  should  be  taxed :  horses  also  eat  the 
food  of  freemen ;  therefore  they  also  should  be  taxed.  It  has  been  said 
too,  that  in  carrying  slaves  into  the  estimate  of  the  taxes  the  State  is  to 
pay,  we  do  no  more  than  those  States  tliemselves  do,  who  always  take 
slaves  into  the  estimate  of  the  taxes  the  individual  is  to  pay.  But  the 
cases  are  not  parallel.  In  the  Southern  Colonies,  slaves  pervade  the 
whole  Colony ;  but  they  do  not  pervade  the  whole  continent.  That  as 
to  the  original  resolution  of  Congress,  it  was  temporary  oulj',  and  related 
to  the  moneys  heretofore  emitted :  whereas  we  are  now  entering  into  a 
new  compact,  and  therefore  stand  on  original  ground. 

August  1st.  The  question  being  put,  the  amendment  proposed  was 
rejected  by  the  votes  of  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode-Island, 
Connecticut,  New-York,  New-Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  against  those  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North,  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia 
was  divided,  —pp.  27-8-9,  30-1-2. 


Extracts  from  Madison's  Beport  of  Debates  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation. 

Tuesday,  January  14,  1783. 

If  the  valuation  of  land  had  not  been  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Arti- 
cles, the  Committee  would  certainly  have  preferred  some  other  rule  of 
appointment,  particularly  that  of  numbers,  under  certain  qualifications 
as  to  slaves.  — p.  260. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  11,  1783. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT  declares  his  opinion  that  the  Confederation  ought  to  be 
amended  by  substituting  numbers  of  inhabitants  as  the  rule;  admits  the 
difference  between  freemen  and  blacks;  and  suggests  a  compromise, 
by  including  in  the  numeration  such  blacks  only  as  were  within  sixteen 
and  sixty  vears  of  age,— jo.  331. 

Thursday,  March  27,  1783. 

(The  eleventh  and  twelfth  paragraphs :) 

Mr.  Wilson  (of  Pennsylvania)  was  strenuous  in  their  favor;  said  he 
was  in  Congress  when  the  Articles  of  Confederation  directing  a  valua-^ 
tion  of  land  were  agreed  to ;  that  it  was  tlie  effect  of  the  impossibility  of 
compromising  the  different  ideas  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States, 
as  to  the  value  of  slaves  compared  with  the  whites,  the  alternative  in 
question. 

Mr.  Clark  (of  New-Jersey)  was  in  favor  of  them.  He  said  tliat  he 
was  also  in  Congress  when  tliis  article  was  decided ;  that  the  Southern 
States  would  have  agreed  to  numbers  in  preference  to  the  value  of  land 
if  half  their  slaves  only  should  be  included;  but  tiiat  the  Eastern  States 
would  not  concur  in  that  proposition. 
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It  was  agropd,  on  all  sides,  that,  instead  of  fixins^  tlie  proportion  by 
ages,  as  the  report  jtroposed,  it  woidd  be  best  to  fix  the  pro|)ortion  in 
absohite  numbers.  Witli  this  view,  and  that  the  blank  might  be  filled 
up,  the  eiause  was  recommitted. — p.  4t21-9. 

Friday,  March  28,  1783. 

The  committee  last  mentioned,  reported  that  two  l)lack3  be  rated  as 
one  freeman. 

Mr.  WoLCOTT  (of  Connecticut)  was  for  ratin<r  tliem  as  four  to  three. 
Mr.  Carroll  as  four  to  one.  Mr.  Williamson  (of  North  Carolina)  said 
he  was  principled  against  slavery ;  and  that  he  thought  slaves  an  incum- 
brance to  society,  instead  of  increasing  its  ability  to  pay  taxes.  Mr. 
HiGGi.NsoN  (of  Massachusetts)  as  four  to  three.  Mr.  Rutledge  (of 
South  Carolina)  said,  for  the  sake  of  the  object,  he  would  agree  to  rate 
slaves  as  two  to  one,  but  he  sincerely  thought  three  to  one  would  be  a 
juster  proportion.  Mr.  IIolton  as  four  to  three, — Mr.  Osgood  said  he 
did  not  go  beyond  four  to  three.  On  a  question  for  rating  tliem  as  three 
to  two,  the  votes  were.  New  Hampshire,  aye;  Massachusetts,  no; 
Rhode  Island,  dinded  ;  Connecticut,  aye ;  New  Jersey,  aye ;  Pennsylva- 
nia, aye;  Delaware,  aye  ;  Maryland,  no;  Virginia,  no;  North  Carolina, 
no;  South  Carolina,  no.  The  paragraph  was  then  posti)oned,  by 
general  consent,  some  wishing  for  further  time  to  deliberate  on  it ;  but 
it  appearing  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  no  compromise  would  be 
agreed  to. 

After  some  further  discussions  on  the  Report,  in  which  the  necessity 
of  some  simple  and  practicable  rule  of  ai)portionment  came  fully  into 
view,  Mr.  Madiso.n  (of  Virginia)  said  that,  in  order  to  give  a  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions  of  liberality,  he  would  i)ropose  that 
slaves  should  be  rated  as  five  to  three.  Mr.  Rutledge  (of  South  Caro- 
lina) seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Wilso.v  (of  Pennsylvania)  said  he 
would  sacrifice  his  opinion  on  this  compromise. 

Mr.  Lee  was  against  changing  the  rule,  but  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
two  slaves  were  not  equal  to  one  freeman. 

On  the  question  for  five  to  three,  it  passed  in  the  allirmative  ;  New 
Hampshire,  aye ;  Massachusetts,  divided  ;  Rhode  Island,  no  ;  Connecti- 
cut, no  ;  New  Jersey,  aye  ;  Pennsylvania,  aye;  3Iaryland,  aye  ;  Virginia, 
aye  ;  North  Carolina,  aye;  South  Carolina,  aye. 

A  motion  was  then  made  l)y  Mr.  Bland,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lee,  to 
strike  out  the  clause  so  amended,  and,  on  the  question  "  Shall  it  stand," 
it  passed  in  the  negative;  New  Hampshire,  aye;  Massachusetts,  no; 
Rhode  Island,  no ;  Connecticut,  no ;  New  Jersey,  aye ;  Pennsylvania, 
aye  ;  Delaware,  no  ;  Maryland,  aye ;  Virginia,  aye ;  North  Carolina,  aye  ; 
South  Carolina,  no ;  so  the  clause  was  struck  out. 

The  arguments  used  by  those  who  were  for  rating  slaves  high  were, 
that  the  expense  of  feeding  and  clothing  them  was  as  far  below  that  in- 
cident to  freemen  as  their  industry  and  ingenuity  were  below  those  of 
freemen ;  and  that  the  warm  climate  within  which  the  Slates  having 
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slaves  lay,  compared  with  the  rigorous  climate  and  inferior  fertility  of 
the  others,  ought  to  have  great  weight  in  the  case ;  and  that  the  exports 
of  the  former  States  were  greater  than  of  the  latter.  On  the  other  side, 
it  was  said,  that  slaves  were  not  put  to  labor  as  young  as  the  children  of 
laboring  families ;  that,  having  no  interest  in  their  labor,  they  did  as  little 
as  possible,  and  omitted  eveiy  exertion  of  thought  requisite  to  facilitate 
and  expedite  it;  that  if  the  exports  of  the  States  having  slaves  exceeded 
those  of  the  others,  their  imports  were  in  proportion,  slaves  being  em- 
ployed wholly  in  agriculture,  not  in  manufactures  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
balance  of  trade  formerly  was  much  more  against  the  Southern  States 
than  the  others. 

On  the  main  question,  New  Hampshire,  aye  ;  Massachusetts,  no ; 
Rhode  Island,  no ;  Connecticut,  no ;  New  York  (Mr.  Floyd,  aye ;)  New 
Jersey,  aye ;  Delaware,  no  ;  Maryland,  aye ;  Virginia,  aye  ;  North  Car- 
olina, ave;  South  Carolina,  no. — pp.  423-4-5. 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1783. 

Congress  resumed  the  Report  on  Revenue,  ttc.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
had  been  absent  when  the  last  question  was  taken  for  substituting  num- 
bers in  place  of  the  value  of  land,  moved  to  reconsider  that  vote.  He 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Osgood.  Those  who  voted  differently  from  their 
former  votes  were  influenced  by  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the 
change,  and  despair  on  both  sides  of  a  more  favorable  rate  of  the  slaves. 
The  rate  of  three-fifths  was  agreed  to  without  opposition. — p.  430. 

Monday,  May  20,  1783. 

The  Resolutions  on  the  Journal  instructing  the  ministers  in  Europe 
to  remonstrate  against  the  carrying  off  the  negroes  —  also  those  for  fur- 
loughing  the  troops  —  passed  unanimously, — p.  456. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Madison  to  Edmund  Randolph. 

Philadelphia,  April  8,  1783. 
A  change  of  the  valuation  of  lands  for  the  number  of  inhabitants,  de- 
ducting two-fifths  of  the  slaves,  has  received  a  tacit  sanction,  and,  unless 
hereafter  expunged,  will  go  forth  in  the  general  recommendation,  as 
material  to  future  harmony  and  justice  among  the  members  of  the  Con- 
federacy. The  deduction  of  two-fifths  was  a  compromise  between  the 
wide  opinions  and  demands  of  the  Southern  and  other  States. — p.  523. 

Extract  from  "  Debates  in  the  Federal  Convention''^  of  1787,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Conslitution  of  the  United  States. 

Tuesday,  May  29,  1787. 
Mr.  Charles  Pinckney  laid  before  the  House  the  draft  of  a  Federal 
Government.     *     *     *     "  The  proportion  of  direct  taxation  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  every  description." — 
pp.  735,  741. 

Wednesday,  May  30,  1787. 
The  following  Resolution,  being  the  second  of  those  proposed  by  Mr. 
Randolph,  was  taken  up,  viz. 
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"  thai  the  ris^hts  of  suffrage  in  the  jVational  Legislature  ought  to  he  pro- 
portioned to  the  quotas  of  eonlribution,  or  to  the  number  of  free  inhabitants, 
as  the  one  or  the  other  rule  may  seem  best  in  dijferent  cases." 

Coloiii'l  Hamilton  moved  to  alter  the  resolution  so  as  to  read,  "  that 
the  riu'hts  of  sutliage  in  the  National  Le<;islature  onjrht  to  he  propor- 
tioned to  the  nurnher  of  Iree  iuhahitauts."  Mr.  Spaight  seconded  the 
motion. — p.  750. 

Wednesday,  June  G,  1787. 
Mr.  3Iadison.     We  have  seen  the  mere  distinction  of  color  made,  in 
the  most  enlightened  period  of  time,  a  ground  of  the  most  oppressive 
dominion  ever  exercised  hy  man  over  man. — p.  800. 

Monday,  June  11,  1787. 
Rlr.  Sherman  proposed,  that  the  proportion  of  suffrage  in  the  first 
hranch  should  be  according  to  the  respective  numbers  of  free  inhab- 
itants ; 

Mr  Rutledge  projiosed,  that  the  proportion  of  suffrage  in  tlie  first 
branch  should  be  according  to  the  quotas  of  contribution. 

IMr.  King  and  Mr.  Wilson,  in  order  to  bring  the  question  to  a  point, 
moved,  "that  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  first  branch  of  the  National 
Legislature  ought  not  to  be  according  to  the  rule  established  in  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  but  according  to  some  equitable  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation."—p.  836. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Rctledge,  seconded  by  IMr.  Butler,  to 
add  to  the  vk'ords,  "  equitable  ratio  of  representation,"  at  the  end  of  the 
motion  just  agreed  to,  the  words  "  according  to  the  quotas  of  contribu- 
tion." On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pinckney,  this  was 
postponed ;  in  order  to  add,  after  the  words,  "  equitable  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation," the  words  following :  "  In  proportion  to  the  w  hole  ninnber 
of  white  and  other  free  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  every  age,  sex  and 
condition,  including  those  bound  to  servitude  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
three-fifths  of  all  other  persons  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  de- 
scription, except  Indians  not  paying  taxes,  in  each  State" — this  being 
the  rule  in  the  act  of  Congress,  agreed  to  by  eleven  States,  for  appor- 
tioning (piotas  of  revenue  on  the  States,  and  requiring  a  census  only 
every  five,  seven,  or  ten  years. 

31r.  Gef.rv  (of  Massachusetts)  thouirht  property  not  the  rule  of  repre- 
sentation. Why,  then,  should  the  blacks,  who  were  property  in  the 
South,  be  in  the  rule  of  representation  more  than  the  cattle  and  horses 
of  the  North  ? 

On  the  question,  —  Massjichusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  aye 
—  I' ;  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  no  —  9,  —  pp.  842-3. 

Tuesday,  June  19,  1787. 
Mr.  .Madison.     Where  slavery  exists,  the  republican  theory  becomes 
still  more  fallacious.  —  p.  8P1'. 
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Saturday,  June  30,  1787. 
Mr.  Madison,  —  admitted  that  every  peculiar  interest,  whether  in 
any  chiss  of  citizens,  or  any  description  of  states,  ought  to  be  secured  as 
far  as  possible.  Wherever  there  is  danger  of  attack,  there  ought  to  be 
given  a  constitutional  power  of  defence.  But  he  contended  that  the 
States  were  divided  into  different  interests,  not  by  their  difference  of 
size,  but  by  other  circumstances  ;  the  most  material  of  which  resulted 
partly  from  climate,  but  principally  from  the  effects  of  their  having  or 
not  having  slaves.  These  two  causes  concurred  in  forming  the  great  di- 
vision of  interests  in  the  United  States.  It  did  not  lie  between  the  large 
and  small  States.  IT  LAY  BETWEEN  THE  NORTHERN  AND 
SOUTHERN ;  and  if  any  defensive  power  were  necessary,  it  ought  to 
be  mutually  given  to  these  two  interests.  He  was  so  strongly  impressed 
with  this  important  truth,  that  he  had  been  casting  about  in  his  mind  for 
some  expedient  that  would  answer  the  purpose.  The  one  which  had 
occurred  was,  tliat,  instead  of  proportioning  the  votes  of  the  States  in 
both  branches,  to  the  irrespective  numbers  of  inhabitants,  computing  the 
slaves  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  three,  they  should  be  represented  in  one 
branch  according  to  the  number  of  free  inhabitants  only ;  and  in  the 
other  according  to  the  whole  number,  counting  the  slaves  as  free.  By 
this  arrangement  the  Southern  scale  would  have  the  advantage  in  one 
House,  and  the  Northern  in  the  other.  He  had  been  restrained  from 
proposing  this  expedient  by  two  considerations  ;  one  was  his  unwilling- 
ness to  urge  any  diversity  of  interests  on  an  occasion  where  it  is  but  too 
apt  to  arise  of  itself;  the  other  was  the  inequality  of  powers  that  must 
be  vested  in  the  two  branches,  and  which  would  destroy  the  equilibrium 
of  interests.— ;9^>.  1006-7. 

Monday,  July  2,  1787. 
Mr.  PiNCKNEY.     There  is  a  real  distinction  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  interests.     North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in 
their  rice  and  indigo,  had  a  peculiar  interest  which  might  be  sacrificed. 
—  p.  lOlG. 

Friday,  July  6,  1787. 
Mr.  PiNCKNEY — thought  the  blacks  ought  to  stand  on  an  equality  with 
the  wliitcs ;  but  would  agree  to  the  ratio  settled  by  Congress.— p.  1039. 

Monday,  July  9,  1787. 
Mr.  Patterson  considered  the  proposed  estimate  for  the  future  ac- 
cording to  the  combined  rules  of  numbers  and  wealth,  as  too  vague. 
For  this  reason  New  Jersey  was  against  it.  He  could  regard  negro 
slaves  in  no  light  but  as  property.  They  are  no  free  agents,  have  no 
personal  liberty,  no  faculty  of  acquiring  property,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
themselves  property,  and  like  other  property  entirely  at  the  will  of  the 
master.  Has  a  man  in  Virginia  a  number  of  votes  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  his  slaves  ?  And  if  negroes  are  not  represented  in  the  States 
to  which  they  belong,  why  should  they  be  represented  in  the  General 
Government.     What  is  the  true  principle  of  representation  ?     It  is  an 
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expedient  by  which  an  assembly  of  certain  individuals,  chosen  by  the 
people,  is  substituted  in  place  of  the  inconvenient  meeting  of  the  people 
tliemselves.  If  such  a  meeting  of  the  people  was  actually  to  take  place, 
would  the  slaves  vote  ?  They  would  not.  Why  then  should  they  be 
represented  ?  He  was  also  against  such  an  indirect  encouragement  of 
the  slave  trade  ;  obsei-ving  that  Congress,  in  their  act  relating  to  the 
change  of  the  eighth  article  of  Confederation,  had  been  asiiaiiied  to  use 
the  term  "  slaves,"  and  had  substituted  a  description. 

Mr.  Madison  reminded  Mr.  Patterson  that  his  doctrine  of  represen- 
tation, which  was  in  its  principle  the  genuine  one,  must  for  ever  silence 
the  pretensions  of  the  small  States  to  an  equality  of  votes  witii  the  large 
ones.  They  ought  to  vote  in  the  same  jjroportion  in  wiiich  their  citi- 
zens would  do,  if  the  people  of  all  the  States  were  collectively  met.  He 
suggested,  as  a  proper  ground  of  compromise,  that  in  the  first  branch  the 
States  should  be  represented  according  to  their  number  of  liee  inhab- 
itants; and  in  tiie  second,  which  had  for  one  of  its  primary  objects  the 
guardiaiisliip  of  property,  according  to  the  wliolc  number,  including 
slaves. 

Mr.  BrTLER  urged  warmly  the  justice  and  necessity  of  regarding 
wealth  in  the  apportionment  of  representation. 

Mr.  King  had  always  expected,  that,  as  the  Southern  States  are  the 
richest,  they  would  not  league  themselves  with  the  Northern,  unless 
some  respect  were  paid  to  their  superior  wealth.  If  the  latter  expect 
those  preferential  distinctions  in  commerce,  and  other  advantages  which 
they  will  derive  from  the  connexion,  they  must  not  exjiect  to  receive 
them  without  allowing  some  advantages  in  return.  Eleven  out  of  thir- 
teen of  the  States  had  agreed  to  consider  slaves  in  the  apportionment  of 
taxation  :  and  taxation  and  representation  ought  to  go  together. — pp. 
10.54-5-a 

Tuesday,  July  10,  1787. 

In  Convention, —  Mr.  King  reported,  from  the  Committee  yesterday  ap- 
pointed, "that  the  States  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Legislature, 
should  be  represented  by  sixty-five  members,  in  the  following  propor- 
tions, to  wit: — New  Hampshire,  by  3;  Massachusetts,  8  ;  Rhode  Island, 
1;  Connecticut,  5;  New  York,  G;  New  Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania,  8; 
Delaware,  1 ;  Marjland,  0;  Virginia,  10;  North  Carolina,  5;  South  Car- 
olina, 5 ;  Georgia,  3." 

Mr.  King  remarked  that  the  four  Eastern  States,  having  800,000  souls, 
have  one-third  fewer  representatives  than  the  four  Southern  States,  hav- 
ing not  more  than  700,000  souls,  rating  the  blacks  as  five  for  three.  Tlie 
Eastern  people  will  advert  to  these  circumstances,  and  be  dissatisfied. 
He  believed  them  to  be  very  desirous  of  uniting  with  their  Southren 
brethren,  but  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  rely  so  far  on  that  disiiosition, 
as  to  subject  tiiem  to  any  gro^-s  iiMi|uality.  He  was  fiiily  (•<)ii\  iiir<(l  that 
THE  QUESTION  CUNCERMNCi  A  DIEFERENCE  OF  INTER- 
ESTS DID  NOT  LIE  WHERE  IT  HAD  HITHERTO  BEEN  DIS- 
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CUSSED,  BETWEEN  THE  GREAT  AND  SMALL  STATES;  BUT 
BETWEEN  THE  SOUTHERN  AND  EASTERN.  For  this  reason 
he  had  been  ready  to  yield  something,  in  the  proportion  of  representa- 
tives, for  the  security  of  the  Southern.  No  principle  would  justify  the 
giving  them  a  majority.  They  were  brought  as  near  an  equality  as  was 
possible.  He  was  not  averse  to  giving  them  a  still  greater  security,  but 
did  not  see  how  it  could  be  done. 

General  Pinckney.  The  Report  before  it  was  committed  was  more 
favorable  to  the  Southern  States  than  as  it  now  stands.  If  they  are  to 
form  so  considerable  a  minority,  and  the  regulation  of  trade  is  to  be  given 
to  the  General  Government,  they  will  be  nothing  more  than  overseers 
for  the  Northern  States.  He  did  not  expect  the  Southern  States  to  be 
raised  to  a  majority  of  representatives ;  l)ut  wished  them  to  have  some- 
thing like  an  equality. 

Mr.  Williamson.  The  Southern  interest  must  be  extremely  endan- 
gered by  the  present  arrangement.  The  Northern  States  are  to  have  a 
majority  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  means  of  perpetuating  it. 

General  PiiNCkney  urged  the  reduction ;  dwelt  on  the  superior  wealth 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  insisted  on  its  having  its  due  weight  in  the 
Government. 

Mr.  GouvERNEUR  Morris  regretted  the  turn  of  the  debate.  The 
States,  he  found,  had  many  representatives  on  the  floor.  Few,  he 
feared,  Avere  to  be  deemed  the  representatives  of  America.  He  thought 
the  Southern  States  have,  by  the  Report,  more  than  their  share  of  Rep- 
resentation. Property  ought  to  have  its  weight,  but  not  all  the  weight. 
If  the  Southern  States  are  to  supply  money,  the  Northern  States  are  to 
spill  their  blood.  Besides,  the  probable  revenue  to  be  expected  from  the 
Southern  States  has  been  greatly  overrated.  — pp.  1056-7-8-9. 

Wednesday,  July  11,  1787. 

Mr.  Williamson  moved  that  Mr,  Randolph's  propositions  be  post- 
poned, in  order  to  consider  the  following,  "that  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
alterations  that  may  happen  in  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  several 
States,  a  census  sliall  be  taken  of  the  free  white  inhabitants,  and  three- 
fifths  of  those  of  other  descriptions  on  the  first  year  after  this  government 

shall  have  been  adopted,  and  every year  thereafter ;  and  that  the 

representation  be  regulated  accordinglj\" 

Mr.  Butler  and  General  Pinckney  insisted  that  blacks  be  included  in 
the  rule  of  representation  equally  with  the  whites  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
moved  that  tiie  words  "three-fifths"  be  struck  out. 

Mr.  Gerry  thought  that  three-fifths  of  them  was,  to  say  the  least,  the 
full  proportion  that  could  be  admitted. 

Mr.  GoRHAM.  This  ratio  was  fixed  by  Congress  as  a  rule  of  taxation. 
Then,  it  was  urged,  by  the  Delegates  representing  the  States  having 
slaves,  that  the  blacks  were  still  more  inferior  to  freemen.  At  present, 
when  the  ratio  of  representation  is  to  be  established,  we  are  assured  that 
they  are  equal  to  freemen.     The  arguments  on  the  former  occasion  had 
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convinced  liiiu,  tliat  tliree-fiAlis  was  |)n>tty  iirnr  tlio  just  proportion,  ami 
he  sliouUI  vote  according  to  \he  same  opinion  now. 

Mr.  BrxLER  insisted  that  the  hibor  of  a  slave  in  South  Carolina  was 
as  pro(hictivo  and  vahuible,  as  tliat  of  a  freeman  in  Massachusetts ;  that 
as  weahh  was  the  great  means  of  defence  and  utihty  to  the  nation,  they 
were  ecpially  vahiable  to  it  with  freemen  ;  and  that  consctpiently  an 
equal  representation  ought  to  he  allowed  for  them  in  a  government 
whicii  was  instituted  principally,  for  the  protection  of  property,  ami  was 
itself  to  be  supported  by  property. 

Mr.  Mason  could  not  agree  to  the  motion,  notwithstanding  it  was  fa- 
vorable to  Virginia,  because  he  thought  it  unjust.  It  was  certain  that 
the  slaves  were  valuable,  as  they  raised  the  value  of  land,  increased  the 
exports  and  imports,  and  of  course  the  revenue,  would  supply  the  means 
of  feeding  and  supporting  an  army,  and  might  in  cases  of  emergency 
become  themselves  soldiers.  As  in  these  important  respects  tiiey  were 
useful  to  the  community  at  large,  they  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the 
estimate  of  representation.  He  could  not,  however,  regard  tliem  as  equal 
to  freemen,  and  could  not  vote  for  them  as  such.  lie  added,  as  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  Southern  Stales  have  this  peculiar  species  of  propery, 
over  and  above  the  other  species  of  pro|)erty  common  to  all  the  States. 

Mr.  Williamson  reminded  Mr.  Gorham  that  if  the  Southern  States 
contended  for  the  inferiority  of  blacks  to  whites  when  taxation  was  in 
view,  the  Eastern  States,  on  the  same  occasion,  contended  for  their 
equality.  He  did  not,  however,  either  then  or  now,  concur  in  cither 
extreme,  but  approved  of  the  ratio  of  three-fifths. 

On  Mr.  Butler's  motion,  for  considering  blacks  as  equal  to  whites  in 
the  apportionment  of  representation,  —  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, aye  —  3;  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  no  —  7;  New  York,  not  on  the  floor, 

Mr.  GouvERNECR  IMoRRis  said  he  had  several  objections  to  the  pro- 
position of  Mr.  Williamson.  In  the  first  place,  it  fettered  the  Legislature 
too  nuich.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  exclude  some  States  altogeth- 
er who  would  not  have  a  sufficient  number  to  entitle  them  to  a  single 
representation.  In  the  third  place,  it  will  not  consist  with  the  resolution 
passed  on  Saturday  last,  authorizing  the  Legislature  to  adjust  the 
representation  from  time  to  time  on  the  princii»les  of  jjopulation  and 
wealth  ;  nor  with  the  principles  of  equity.  If  slaves  were  to  be  consid- 
ered as  inhabitants,  not  as  wealth,  then  the  said  Resolution  would  not  be 
pursued;  if  as  wealth,  then  why  is  no  other  wealth  but  slaves  included? 
These  olyections  may  perhaps  be  removed  by  amendments. 

Mr.  King  thought  there  was  great  force  in  the  ol)jections  of  Mr. 
GocvERNEUR  MoRRis.  Hc  would,  howevcr,  accede  to  the  jiroposition 
for  the  sake  of  doing  something. 

Mr.  GofVERNEUR  Morris.  Another  objection  with  him,  against  ad- 
mitting the  blacks  into  the  census,  was,  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
would  revolt  at  the  idea  of  being  put  on  a  footing  with  slaves.  They 
would  reject  any  plan  that  was  to  have  such  an  eflect. 
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Mr.  Madison.  Future  contributions,  it  seemed  to  be  understood  on 
all  hands,  would  be  principally  levied  on  imports  and  exports.— pp.  1066- 
7-8-9;  1070-2-3. 

On  the  question  on  the  first  clause  of  Blr.  Williamson's  motion,  as 
to  taking  a  census  of  the  free  inhabitants,  it  passed  in  the  affirmative, — 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  aye  —  G;  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
no  —  4. 

The  next  clause  as  to  three-fifths  of  the  negi-oes  being  considered,. 

Mr.  King,  being  much  opposed  to  fixing  numbers  as  the  rule  of 
representation,  was  particularly  so  on  account  of  the  blacks.  He 
thought  the  admission  of  them  along  with  whites  at  all,  would  excite 
great  discontents  among  the  States  having  no  slaves.  He  had  never 
said,  as  to  any  particular  point,  that  he  would  in  no  event  acquiesce  in 
and  support  it ;  but  he  would  say  that  if  in  any  case  such  a  declaration 
was  to  be  made  by  him,  it  would  be  in  this. 

He  remarked  that  in  the  temporary  allotment  of  representatives  made 
by  the  Committee,  the  Southern  States  had  received  more  than  the 
number  of  their  white  and  three-fifths  of  their  black  inhabitants  entitled 
them  to. 

Mr.  Sherman.  South  Carolina  had  not  more  beyond  her  proportion 
than  New  York  and  New  Hampshire ;  nor  either  of  them  more  than 
was  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  fractions,  or  reducing  them  below  their 
proportion.  Georgia  had  more ;  but  the  rapid  growth  of  that  State 
seemed  to  justify  it.  In  general  the  allotment  might  not  be  just,  but 
considering  all  circumstances  he  was  satisfied  with  it. 

Mr.  GoRHAM  was  aware  that  there  might  be  some  w^eight  in  what  had 
fallen  from  his  colleague,  as  to  the  umbrage  which  might  be  taken  by 
the  people  of  the  Eastern  States.  But  he  recollected  that  when  the 
proposition  of  Congress  for  changing  the  eighth  Article  of  the  Confed- 
eration was  before  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  the  only  difficulty 
then  was,  to  satisfy  them  that  the  negroes  ought  not  to  have  been 
counted  equally  with  the  whites,  instead  of  being  counted  in  the  ratio 
of  three-fifths  only.* 

Mr.  Wilson  did  not  well  see,  on  what  principle  the  admission  of 
blacks  in  the  proportion  of  three-fifths  could  be  explained.  Are  they 
admitted  as  citizens  —  then  why  are  they  not  admitted  on  an  equality 
with  white  citizens?  Are  they  admitted  as  property  —  then  why  is  not 
other  property  admitted  into  the  computation  ?  These  were  difficulties, 
however,  which  he  thought  must  be  overruled  by  the  necessity  of  com- 
promise. He  had  some  apprehensions  also,  from  the  tendency  of  the 
blending  of  the  blacks  with  the  whites,  to  give  disgust  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  had  been  intimated  by  his  colleague  (Mr.  Gouverneur 
Morris.) 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  was  compelled  to  declare  himself  reduced 

*  They  were  then  to  have  been  a  rule  of  taxation  only. 
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to  the  dileimna  of  doing  injustice  to  the  Southern  States,  or  to  human 
nature ;  and  he  must  therefore  do  it  to  tlie  Ibrmer.  For  he  could  never 
agree  to  give  such  encourugemeiit  to  the  slave  ti'ade,  as  would  be  given 
by  allowing  them  a  representation  for  their  negroes  ;  and  he  did  not 
believe  those  States  would  ever  coul'ederate  on  terms  that  would  deprive 
them  ot"  that  trade. 

On  the  question  lor  agreeing  to  include  three-fifths  of  the  blacks, — 
Connecticut,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  aye  —  4;  Massachusetts, 
New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  31arylund,*  South  Carolina, 
no  —  G. — pp.  107li-7-!:'. 

Thursday,  July  12,  1787. 

In  Convention,  —  Mr.  Gouverxecr  Morris  moved  a  proviso,  "that 
taxation  shall  be  in  proportion  to  representation." 

Mr.  Bltler  contended  again,  that  representation  should  be  according 
to  the  lull  nund)er  ol' inhabitants,  including  all  the  blacks;  admitting 
the  justice  of  ]Mr.  Gocver.neur  Morris's  motion. 

General  Pinck.ney  was  alarmed  at  what  was  said  yesterday,  [by 
GouvER.NEUR  MoRRis,]  Concerning  the  negroes.  He  was  now  again 
alarmed  at  what  had  been  tlirown  out  concerning  the  taxing  of  exports. 
South  Carolina  has  in  one  year  exported  to  the  amount  of  fiOO,000/.  ster- 
ling, all  which  was  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  her  blacks.  Will  she  be 
represented  in  proportion  to  this  amount?  She  will  not.  Neither 
ought  she  then  to  be  subject  to  a  tax  on  it.  He  hoped  a  clause  would 
be  inserted  in  the  system,  restraining  the  Legislature  from  taxing 
exports. 

Mr.  WiLSOx  approved  the  principle,  but  could  not  see  liow  it  could 
be  carried  into  execution  ;  unljss  restrained  to  direct  taxation. 

Mr.  GouvER.NEUR  Morris  having  so  varied  his  motion  by  inserting 
the  word  "direct,"  it  passed,*  >u>«.  con.,  as  follows:  "provided  always 
that  direct  taxation  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  representation." 

Mr.  Davie  said  it  was  high  time  now  to  speak  out.  He  saw  that  it 
was  meant  by  some  gentlemen  to  deprive  the  Southern  States  of  any 
share  of  representation  for  their  black.s.  He  was  sure  that  North  Caro- 
lina would  never  confederate  on  any  terms  that  did  not  rate  them  at 
least  as  three-fifths.  If  the  Eastern  States  meant,  therefore,  to  exclude 
them  altogether,  the  business  was  at  an  end. 

Dr.  Johnson  thought  that  wealth  and  pojjulation  were  tlie  true,  equi- 
table rules  of  representation  ;  but  he  conceived  that  these  two  principles 
resolved  themselves  into  one,  population  being  the  best  measure  of 
wealth.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  people  ought  to 
be  established  as  the  rule,  and  that  all  descriptions,  including  blacks 
equally  with  the  whites,  ought  to  fall  within  the  computation.  As  vari- 
ous opinions  had  been  expressed  on  the  subject,  he  would  move  that  a 

•  Mr.  Carroll  said,  in  explanation  of  the  vote  of  Marj'Iand,  tint  he  wi.-<h(d  ihc  phraatohpy 
to  be  so  altered  as  to  obi'iate,  if  |KJssible,  the  danger  which  had  been  e.xiiressed  of  giving  um- 
brage to  the  Eastern  and  Middle  :?tatts. 
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committee  might  be  appointed  to  take  them  uito  consideration,  and 
report  them. 

Mr.  GouvERNEUR  Morris.  It  had  been  said  that  it  is  high  time  to 
speak  out.  As  one  member,  he  woukl  candidly  do  so.  He  came  here 
to  form  a  compact  for  the  good  of  America.  He  was  ready  to  do  so 
with  all  the  States.  He  hoped,  and  believed,  that  all  woidd  enter  into 
such  compact.  If  they  would  not,  he  was  ready  to  join  with  any  States 
that  would.  But  as  the  compact  was  to  be  voluntary,  it  is  in  vain  for 
the  Eastern  States  to  insist  on  what  the  Southern  States  will  never 
agree  to.  It  is  equally  vain  for  the  latter  to  require,  what  the  other  States 
can  never  admit;  and  he  verily  believed  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
will  never  agree  to  a  representation  of  negroes.  What  can  be  desired 
by  these  States  more  than  has  been  already  proposed  —  that  the  legisla- 
ture shall  from  time  to  time  regulate  representation  accordmg  to  popu- 
lation and  wealth  ? 

General  Pincknet  desired  that  the  rule  of  wealth  should  be  ascer- 
tained, and  not  left  to  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature ;  and  that  property 
in  slaves  should  not  be  exposed  to  danger,  under  a  government  instituted 
for  the  protection  of  property. 

The  first  clause  in  the  Report  of  the  first  Grand  Committee  was 
postponed. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  order  to  cany  into  eflfect  the  principle  established, 
moved  to  add  to  the  last  clause  adopted  by  the  House  the  words  follow- 
ing, "and  that  the  rule  of  contribution  by  du-ect  taxation,  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  number  of  white 
inhabitants,  and  three-fifths  of  every  other  description  in  the  several 
States,  until  some  other  rule  that  shall  more  accurately  ascertain  the 
wealth  of  the  several  States,  can  be  devised  and  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature." 

Mr.  BoTLER  seconded  the  motion,  in  order  that  it  might  be  committed. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  not  satisfied  with  tlie  motion.  The  danger  will 
be  revived,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  Legislature  may  evade  or  pervert 
the  rule,  so  as  to  perpetuate  the  power  where  it  shall  be  lodged  in  the 
first  instance.  He  proposed,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Ellsworth's  motion,  "  that 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  alterations  in  representation  that  may  be 
required,  from  time  to  time,  by  changes  in  the  relative  circumstances  of 
the  States,  a  census  shall  be  taken  witlim  two  years  fiom  the  fii'st  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  and  once  within  the 
term  of  eveiy  —  years  afterwards,  of  all  the  inhabitants,  in  the  manner 
and  according  to  the  ratio  recommended  by  Congress  in  then*  Resolution 
of  the  eighteenth  day  of  April,  1783,  (rating  the  blacks  at  three-fifths  of 
their  number);  and  that  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall 
arrange  the  representation  accordingly."  He  urged  strenuously  that 
express  security  ought  to  be  provided  for  including  slaves  in  the  ratio  of 
representation.  He  lamented  that  such  a  species  of  property  existed. 
But  as  it  did  exist,  the  holders  of  it  would  require  this  security.     It  was 
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iMMTtMVfd  that  tlic  dcsiffii  Avns  oTitortaiticd  "hy  somn  of  oxrliulinn:  slaves 
altoirether;  tlie  Legislature  therefore  ought  not  to  he  lell  at  liherty. 

IMr.  Ellsworth  withdraws  his  motion,  and  seconds  that  of  Mr. 
Randolph. 

INIr.  ^VILSO.N  ohserved,  that  less  umhrage  would  perhaps  be  taken 
against  an  admission  of  the  slaves  into  the  rnle  of  rej)reseiitation,  if  it 
siiould  he  so  expressed  as  to  make  them  indirectly  only  an  ingredient  in 
the  rule,  Ity  Siiying  that  they  siiould  enter  into  the  rule  of  taxation  ;  and 
as  representation  was  to  he  according  to  taxation,  the  cml  \\()iild  he 
equally  attained. 

Mr.  Pi.NCKNET  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Randolph's  motion,  so  as  to 
make  "  blacks  equal  to  the  whites  in  the  ratio  of  representation."  This, 
he  urged  was  nothinjr  more  than  justice.  The  blacks  are  the  lalmrers, 
the  peasants,  of  the  Sotithern  States.  They  are  as  productive  of  pecu- 
niary resources  as  those  of  the  Northern  States.  They  add  eriually  to 
the  wealth,  and,  considering  money  as  the  sinew^  of  war,  to  tiie  strength, 
of  the  nation.  It  will  also  he  politic  with  regard  to  the  Northern  States, 
as  taxation  is  to  keep  pace  with  representation. 

On  Mr.  Pi.ncknf.y's  (of  S.  Carolina)  motion,  for  rating  blacks  as  equal 
to  whites,  instead  of  as  three-fifths,  —  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  aye  —  2; 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  (Doctor  Johnson,  aye),  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania (three  against  two),  Delaware,  3Iaryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  no  —  8. 

Mr.  Randolph's  (of  Virginia)  proposition,  as  varied  by  Mr.  Wilson 
(of  Pennsylvania)  being  read  for  taking  the  question  on  the  whole,  — 

Mr.  Gerrv  (of  Massachusetts)  urged  that  the  principle  of  it  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution,  as  the  States  were  not  to  be  taxed  as  States. 
With  regard  to  taxes  on  imposts,  he  conceived  they  would  l)e  more 
productive  where  there  Avere  no  slaves,  than  where  there  were ;  the 
consumption  being  greater. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  (of  Connecticut).  In  the  case  of  a  poll-tax  there 
would  be  no  ditiicidty.  But  there  woidd  probably  be  none.  The  sum 
allotted  to  a  State  may  be  levied  witliont  difficulty,  according  to  the  jilan 
used  by  the  State  in  raising  its  own  supplies. 

On  the  question  on  the  whole  proposition,  as  proportioning  represen- 
tation to  direct  taxation,  and  both  to  the  white  and  three-fiHlis  of  the 
black  inhal)itants,  and  requiring  a  census  within  six  years,  and  within 
every  ten  years  afterwards,  —  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Man  land,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Georgia,  aye  —  6;  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  no  — 
2;  Massachusetts,  South  Carolina,  divided.  —  pp.  107l>  to  10H7. 

Friday,  July  13,  1787. 

Mr.  Madison  said,  tiiat  having  always  conceived  that  the  difterence  of 
interest  in  the  United  States  lay  not  between  the  large  and  small,  but  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States. —  p.  1088. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Randolph  (of  Virginia),  the  vote  of  Monday 
last,  authorizing  the  Legislature  to  adjust,  from  time  to  time,  the  repre- 
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sentation  upon  the  principles  of  ivealth  and  numbers  of  inhabitants,  was 
reconsidered  by  common  consent,  in  order  to  strike  out  ivealth  and  adjust 
the  resolution  to  that  requiring  periodical  revisions  according  to  the 
number  of  whites  and  three-fiftlis  of  the  blacks. 

Mr.  GouvERNEUR  Morris  (of  Pennsylvania)  opposed  the  alteration,  as 
leaving  still  an  incoherence.  If  negroes  were  to  be  viewed  as  inhab- 
itants, and  the  revision  was  to  proceed  on  the  principle  of  numbers  of 
inhabitants,  they  ought  to  be  added  in  their  entire  number,  and  not  in 
the  proportion  of  three-fifths.  If  as  propeity,  the  word  wealth  was 
right ;  and  striking  it  out  woidd  produce  the  very  inconsistency  which 
it  was  meant  to  get  rid  of  The  train  of  business,  and  the  late  turn 
which  it  had  taken,  had  led  him,  he  said,  into  deep  meditation  on  it,  and 
he  would  candidly  state  the  result.  A  distinction  had  been  set  up,  and 
urged,  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States.  He  had  hitherto 
considered  this  doctrine  as  heretical.  He  still  thought  the  distinction 
groundless.  He  sees,  however,  that  it  is  persisted  in  ;  and  the  Southern 
gentlemen  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  see  the  way  open  to  their 
gaining  a  majority  in  the  public  councils.  Tlie  consequence  of  such  a 
transfer  of  power  from  the  maritime  to  the  interior  and  landed  interest, 
will,  he  foresees,  be  such  an  oppression  to  commerce,  that  he  shall  be 
obliged  to  vote  for  the  vicious  principle  of  equality  in  the  second  branch, 
in  order  to  provide  some  defence  for  the  Northern  States  against  it.  But 
to  come  more  to  the  ])oint,  either  this  distinction  is  fictitious  or  real;  if 
fictitious,  let  it  be  dismissed,  and  let  us  proceed  with  due  confidence.  If 
it  be  real,  instead  of  attempting  to  blend  mcompatible  things,  let  us  at 
once  take  a  friendly  leave  of  each  other.  There  can  be  no  end  of  de- 
mands for  security,  if  every  particular  interest  is  to  be  entitled  to  it.  The 
Eastern  States  may  claim  it  for  their  fisheiy,  and  for  other  objects,  as  the 
Southern  States  claim  it  for  their  peculiar  objects.  In  this  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  ends  of  the  Union,  what  part  ought  the  Middle  States,  in 
point  of  policy,  to  take  ?  To  join  their  Eastern  brethren,  according  to 
his  ideas.  If  the  Southern  States  get  the  power  into  their  hands,  and  be 
joined,  as  they  will  be,  Avith  tiie  interior  countiy,  they  will  inevitably 
bring  on  a  war  with  Spain  for  the  Mississippi.  This  language  is  already 
held.  The  interior  country,  having  no  property  nor  interest  exposed  on 
the  sea,  will  be  little  affected  by  such  a  war.  He  wished  to  know  what 
security  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  will  have  against  this  danger. 
It  has  been  said  that  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  only, 
will  in  a  little  time  have  a  majoi-ity  of  the  people  of  America.  They 
must  in  that  case  include  the  great  interior  country,  and  every  thing  was 
to  be  apj)rehended  from  their  getting  the  power  into  their  hands. 

Mr.  Butler  (of  South  Carolina).  The  security  the  Southern  States 
want  is,  that  their  negroes  may  not  be  taken  from  them,  which  some  gen- 
tlemen within  or  without  doors  have  a  very  good  mind  to  do.  It  was  not 
supposed  that  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  would  have 
more  people  than  all  the  other  States,  but  many  more  relatively  to  the 
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other  Statf'"!,  tlian  tliev  iii>\v  liavo.     The  ])0(>i»lf>  and  stroiigtli  (il'Aniorica 
are  evidently  bearinj,'  southwardly,  and  southwestwardly. 

On  the  f|iiestion  to  strike  out  wedlth,  and  to  nuike  the  change  as  moved 
by  Mr  Randolph  (of  Virginia),  it  [mssed  in  tiie  affirmative,  —  Massachu- 
setts, Coiniecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Can>!ina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  aye  —  J>;  Delaware,  divided. —  pp. 
10i)0-l-2-3-4. 

Saturday,  July  14,  ilf^V. 

Mr.  Madison.  It  seemed  now  to  be  pretty  well  understood,  that 
the  real  ditierenee  of  interests  lay,  not  between  the  large  and  small, 
but  between  the  Northern  and  Southern,  States.  THE  JNSTITL'TION 
OF  SLAVERY,  AND  ITS  CONSEUl  ENCES,  FORMED  TIIE  LINE 
OF  DISCRIMLNATION.— ;>.  1104. 

Tuesday,  July  17,  1787. 

]Mr.  WiLLiAMSo.N.  The  largest  State  w  ill  be  sure  to  succeed.  This  will 
not  be  Virginia,  however.     Her  slaves  will  have  no  suffrage. — p.  ll'iS. 

Thursday,  July  lU,  1787. 

Mr.  Madison.  The  right  of  suffrage  Avas  much  more  diffusive  in  the 
Northern  than  the  Soutliern  States  ;  and  the  latter  could  have  no  influ- 
ence in  the  election,  on  the  score  of  the  negroes. — p.  1148. 

Monday,  July  23,  1787. 

General  Pinckney  reminded  the  Convention,  that  if  the  Committee 
should  fail  to  insert  some  security  to  the  Southern  States  against  an 
emancipation  of  slaves,  and  taxes  on  exports,  he  should  be  bound  by 
duty  to  his  State  to  vote  against  their  report. — p.  1187. 

Tuesday,  July  24,  1787. 

Mr.  Williamson.  As  the  Executive  is  to  have  a  kind  of  veto  on  the 
laws,  and  there  is  an  essential  diflercnce  of  interests  between  the  North- 
ern and  Southern  States,  particularly  in  the  carrying  trade,  the  powei- 
will  be  dangerous,  if  the  Executive  is  to  be  taken  iiom  ])art  of  the  Union, 
to  the  i)art  from  which  he  is  not  taken. —  p.  118"J. 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  hoped  the  Committee  would  strike  out  the 
whole  of  the  clause  ])roportioning  direct  taxation  to  representation.  He 
had  only  meant  it  as  a  bridge*  to  assist  us  over  a  certain  gulf;  having 
passed  the  gulf,  the  bridge  may  be  removed.  He  thought  the  principle 
laid  down  with  so  much  strictness  liable  to  strong  objections. — p.  ll'J7. 

Wednesday,  July  25,  1787. 

Mr.  ^Iadison.  Relir  tin'  appoiniMieiit  ot"  tiie  National  Executive  to 
the  State  Legislatures,  and     *     *     * 

The  remaining  mode  was  an  election  iiy  llie  pi'(>|tle,  or  ratln'r  ity  tlie 
qualified  part  of  them  at  large.     *     *     * 

The  second  dithculty  arose  from  the  disproportion  of  qualified  voters 

in  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  and  the  disadvantages  which  this 

mode  would  throw  on  the  latter.     The  answer  to  this  objection  was  — 

in  the  fii-st  place,  that  this  disproportion  would  be  continually  decreasing 

under  the  influence  of  the  republican  laws  introduced  in  the  Southern 

*  The  object  was  to  lessen  the  eagerness,  on  one  side,  for,  and  the  opposition,  on  the  other, 
to  the  share  of  representation  claimed  by  the  Southern  States  on  account  of  the  negroes. 
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States,  and  the  more  rapid  increase  of  their  popidation ;  in  tne  second 
place,  that  local  considerations  must  give  way  to  the  general  interest. 
As  an  individual  from  the  Southern  States,  he  was  willing  to  make  the 
sacrifice. — pp.  1200-1. 

Thursday,  July  26,  1787. 
Mr,  GouvERNEUR  Morris.     Revenue  will  be  drawn,  it  is  foreseen,  as 
much  as  possible  from  trade. — p.  1217. 

Monday,  August  G,  1787. 
Mr.  RuTLEDGE  delivered  in  tiie  Report  of  the  Connnittee  of  Detail. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
Sect.  3.  The  proportions  of  direct  taxation  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
whole  number  of  white  and  other  free  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  every 
age,  sex  and  condition,  including  those  bound  to  servitude  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons  not  comprehended  in  the  fore- 
going description,  (except  Indians  not  paying  taxes) ;  which  number 
shall,  within  six  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  and 
within  the  term  of  every  ten  years  afterwards,  be  taken  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  the  said  Legislature  shall  direct. 

Sect.  4.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  by  the  Legislature  on  articles 
exjjorted  from  any  State ;  nor  on  the  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  the  several  States  shall  think  proper  to  admit ;  nor  shall  such 
migration  or  importation  be  prohibited. 

Sect.  5.  No  capitation  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the 
census  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

Sect.  6.  No  navigation  act  shall  be  passed  without  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  in  each  House. — pp.  1226-33-34. 

Wednesday,  August  8,  1787. 
Mr.  King  wished  to  know  what  influence  the  vote  just  passed  was 
meant  to  have  on  the  succeeding  part  of  the  Report,  concerning  the  ad- 
mission of  slaves  into  the  rule  of  representation.  He  could  not  reconcile 
his  mind  to  the  Article,  if  it  was  to  prevent  objections  to  the  latter  part. 
The  admission  of  slaves  was  a  most  grating  circumstance  to  his  mind, 
and  he  believed  would  be  so  to  a  great  jjart  of  the  people  of  America- 
He  had  not  made  a  strenuous  opposition  to  it  heretofore,  because  he  had 
hoped  that  tliis  concession  would  have  produced  a  readiness,  which  had 
not  been  manifested,  to  strengthen  the  General  Government,  and  to  mark 
a  full  confidence  in  it.  Tlie  Report  under  consideration  had,  by  the  tenor 
of  it,  put  an  end  to  all  those  hopes.  In  two  great  points  the  hands  of 
the  Legislature  were  absolutely  fied.  The  importation  of  slaves  could 
not  be  prohibited.  Exports  could  not  be  taxed.  Is  this  reasonable  ? 
What  are  the  great  objects  of  the  general  system  ?  First,  defence  against 
foreign  invasion ;  secondly,  against  internal  sedition.  Shall  all  the  States, 
then,  be  bound  to  defend  each,  and  shall  each  be  at  liberty  to  introduce 
a  weakness  which  will  render  defence  more  difficult?  Shall  one  part  of 
the  United  States  be  bound  to  defend  another  part,  and  that  other  part 
be  at  liberty,  not  only  to  increase  its  own  danger,  but  to  withhold  the 
compensation  for  the  burden  ?     If  slaves  are  to  be  imported,  shall  not 
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the  exjiorts  prodiiccil  li\  tluir  labor  sii|n»l\  a  ifvcmiP  iho  hottt'r  to  ninMe 
the  (]!eiieral  Govenimeiit  to  tleletul  tlieir  masters?  Tliere  was  so  much 
ijie(]iiality  and  imreasonableness  in  all  this,  that  the  peoitlc  of  the;  North- 
ern J^tates  could  never  be  reconciled  to  it.  .\o  candid  man  could  under- 
take to  justify  it  to  them.  He  had  hoped  that  some  accommodation 
would  have  taken  place  on  this  subject ;  that  at  least  a  time  would  have 
been  limited  for  the  iinj)ortation  of  slaves.  He  never  could  ajrree  to  let 
them  be  imported  without  limitation,  and  then  be  represented  in  the  Na- 
tional Legislature.  Indeed,  he  could  so  little  persuade  himself  of  the 
rectitutle  of  such  a  practice,  that  he  was  not  sure  he  could  assent  to  it 
under  any  circumstances.  At  all  events,  either  slaves  should  not  be  rep- 
resented, or  exports  should  be  taxable. 

Mr.  Sherman  regarded  the  slave  trade  as  iniquitous ;  but  the  point  of 
representation  having  been  settled  after  much  dilticulty  and  deliberation, 
he  did  not  think  himself  bound  to  make  opposition  ;  especially  as  the 
present  Article,  as  amended,  did  not  preclude  any  arrangement  whatever 
on  that  |)oint,  in  another  i)lace  of  the  report. 

3Ir.  GocvERNEiR  Morris  moved  to  insert  "free"  before  tiie  word 
'"  inliabitants."  Mucli,  lie  said,  would  depend  on  this  point.  He  never 
would  concur  in  upholding  domestic  slavery.  It  was  a  nefarious  insti- 
tution. It  was  the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the  States  where  it  prevailed. 
Compare  the  free  regions  of  ilie  Middle  States,  where  a  rich  and  noble 
cultivation  marks  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people,  with  the 
misery  and  poverty  which  overspread  the  barren  wastesof  Virginia,  Ma- 
ryland, and  the  other  States  having  slaves.  Travel  through  the  whole 
continent,  and  you  behold  the  prospect  continually  vaiying  with  the  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  slavery.  The  moment  you  leave  the 
Eastern  States,  and  enter  Xew  York,  the  effects  of  the  institution  become 
visible.  Passing  through  the  Jerseys  and  entering  Peiuisylvania,  every 
criterion  of  superior  improvement  witnesses  the  change.  Proceed  south- 
wardly, and  every  step  you  take,  through  the  great  regions  of  slaves,  pre- 
sents a  desert  increasing  with  the  increasing  proportion  of  these  wretch- 
ed beings.  Upon  what  principle  is  it  tliat  the  slaves  shall  be  comjtuted 
in  the  representation?  Are  they  men?  Then  make  them  citizens,  and 
let  them  vote.  Are  they  property  ?  Why,  then,  is  no  other  jiroperty  in- 
cluded? The  houses  i?i  this  city  (Philadcl[)liia)  are  worth  more  than  all 
the  wretched  slaves  who  cover  the  rice  swamps  of  South  Carolina.  The 
admission  of  slaves  into  the  representation,  when  fairly  explained,  comes 
to  this,  that  tlie  inhabitant  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  who  goes  to 
the  coast  of  Atlica,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  human- 
ity, tears  away  his  fellow  creatures  from  their  dearest  connections,  and 
damns  them  to  the  most  cruel  bondage,  shall  have  more  votes  in  a  gov- 
ernment instituted  for  jirotection  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  than  the  cit- 
izen of  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  who  views  with  a  laudable  horror 
so  nefarious  a  practice.  He  would  add,  that  domestic  slavery  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  aristocratic  countenance  of  the  proposed  Con 
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stitution.  The  vassalage  of  the  poor  has  ever  been  the  favorite  offspring 
of  aristocracy.  And  what  is  tlie  proposed  compensation  to  the  Northern 
States,  for  a  sacrifice  of  every  principle  of  right,  of  every  impulse  of  hu- 
manity ?  They  are  to  bind  themselves  to  march  their  militia  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Southern  States,  for  their  defence  against  those  very  slaves 
of  whom  they  complain.  They  must  supply  vessels  and  seamen,  in  case 
of  foreign  attack.  The  Legislature  will  have  indefinite  power  to  tax 
them  by  excises,  and  duties  on  imports  ;  both  of  which  will  fall  heavier 
on  them  than  on  the  Southern  inhabitants ;  for  the  bohea  tea  used  by  a 
Northern  freeman  will  pay  more  tax  than  the  whole  consumption  of  the 
miserable  slave,  which  consists  of  notliing  more  than  his  physical  sub- 
sistence and  the  rag  that  covers  his  nakedness.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Southern  States  are  not  to  be  restrained  from  importing  fresh  supplies 
of  wretched  Africans,  at  once  to  increase  the  danger  of  attack,  and  the 
difficulty  of  defence ;  nay,  they  ai'e  to  be  encouraged  to  it,  by  an  assur- 
ance of  having  their  votes  in  the  National  Government  increased  in  pro- 
portion ;  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  their  exports  and  their  slaves 
exempt  from  all  contributions  for  the  public  service.  Let  it  not  be  said, 
that  direct  taxation  is  to  be  proportioned  to  representation.  It  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  Genei'al  Government  can  stretch  its  hand  directly  into 
the  pockets  of  the  people,  scattered  over  so  vast  a  country.  They  can 
only  do  it  through  the  medium  of  exports,  imports  and  excises.  For 
what,  then,  are  all  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  ?  He  would  sooner  submit 
.  himself  to  a  tax  for  paying  for  all  the  negroes  in  the  United  States,  than 
saddle  posterity  with  such  a  Constitution. 

Mr.  Datton  seconded  the  motion.  He  did  it,  he  said,  that  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  might  appear,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Sherman  did  not  regard  the  admission  of  the  negroes  into  the 
ratio  of  representation,  as  liable  to  such  insuperable  objections.  It  was 
the  freemen  of  the  Southern  States  who  were,  in  fact,  to  be  represented 
according  to  the  taxes  paid  by  them,  and  the  negroes  are  only  included 
in  the  estimate  of  the  taxes.     This  was  his  idea  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  PiNCKNEY  considered  tlie  fisheries,  and  the  western  frontier,  as 
more  burthcnsome  to  the  United  States  than  the  slaves.  He  thought 
this  could  bo  demonstrated,  if  the  occasion  were  a  proper  one. 

Mr.  Wilson  thought  the  motion  prematiue.  An  agreement  to  the 
clause  would  be  no  bar  to  the  object  of  it. 

On  the  question,  on  the  motion  to  insert  "  free"  before  "inhabitants," 
New-Jersey,  aye  —  1;  New-Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  no  — 10.— pp.  12G1-2-3-4-5-G. 

Thursday,  August  IG,  1787. 
Mr.  Mason  urged  the  necessity  of  connecting  with  the  powers  of 
levying  taxes,  duties,  &;c.,  the  prohibition  in  Ai-ticle  6,  Sect.  4,  "that  no 
tax  should  be  laid  on  exports." 
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He  hoped  the  Northern  States  tlid  not  mean  to  deny  tlie  Southern 
this  sceurity. 

Mr.  GoLVER.NEUR  MoRRis  considered  t^iieli  a  proviso  as  inadmissihh- 
anyNvliere. 

Mr.  Maoison.  Fourtldy,  the  Southern  States,  heing  most  in  danger 
anil  juust  needing  naval  protection,  could  the  less  complain,  if  the 
burthen  should  be  somewhat  heaviest  on  them.  And  finally,  we  are  not 
proviiling  for  the  present  moment  only  ;  and  time  will  equalize  the 
situation  of  the  States  in  this  matter.  He  was,  for  these  reasons,  against 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Mercer.  It  had  been  said  the  Southern  States  had  most  need 
of  naval  protection.  The  reverse  was  the  case.  Were  it  not  for  pro- 
moting the  carrying  trade  of  the  Northern  States,  the  Southern  States 
could  let  the  trade  go  into  foreign  bottoms,  where  it  would  not  need  our 
protection,  —pp.  1.'>J! '-40-4 1-4-2. 

Tuesday,  August  21,  1787. 
Articles  7,  Section  3,  was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  DicKiNso.N  moved  to  postpone  this,  in  order  to  reconsider  Article 
4,  Section  4,  and  to  limit  the  nmnber  of  Representatives  to  be  allowed  to 
the  large  States.  Unless  this  were  done,  the  small  States  would  be 
reduced  to  entire  insignificance,  and  encouragement  given  to  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves. 

Mr.  Sherman  would  agree  to  such  a  reconsideration;  but  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  postponing  tlie  section  before  the  House.  Mr.  Dicken- 
son withdrew  his  motion. 

Article  7,  Section  3,  was  then  agreed  to,  —  ten  ayes;  Delaware  alone, 
uo.  —  p.  1379. 

Article  7,  Section  4,  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Langdon.  By  this  section  the  States  are  left  at  liberty  to  tax 
exports.  This  could  not  be  admitted.  It  seems  to  be  feared  that  the 
Northern  States  will  oppress  the  trade  of  the  Southern.  This  may  be 
guarded  against,  by  requiring  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds,  or  three- 
fourths  of  the  Legislature,  in  such  cases. — p.  138vJ-;3. 

Mr.  Madison.  As  to  the  fear  of  dis[troportionate  burthens  on  the 
more  eximrting  States,  it  might  be  remarked  that  it  was  agreed,  on  all 
hands,  that  the  revenue  would  principally  be  drawn  from  trade.  — p.  138.5. 
Col.  Mason  —  A  majority,  when  interested,  will  oppress  the  minority. 
If  we  compare  the  States  in  this  point  of  view,  the  eight  Northern 
States  have  an  interest  different  from  the  five  Southern  States ;  and  have, 
in  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  thirty-six  votes,  against  twenty-nine, 
and  in  the  other  in  the  i)ro|)oi-tion  of  eight  against  five.  The  Southern 
States  had  therefore  ground  for  their  suspicions.  The  case  of  exports 
was  not  the  same  with  that  of  imports. — pp.  138<>-7. 

Mr.  L.  Martin  proposed  to  van,-  Article  7,  Section  4,  so  as  to  allow  a 
prohibition  or  tax  on  the  importation  of  slaves.  In  the  first  place,  as 
five  slaves  are  to  be  counted  as  three  freemen,  in  the  apportionment  of 
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Representatives,  such  a  clause  would  leave  an  encouragement  to  this 
traffic.  In  the  second  place,  slaves  weakened  one  part  of  the  Union, 
which  the  other  parts  were  bound  to  protect ;  the  privilege  of  importing 
them  was  therefore  unreasonable.  And  in  the  third  place,  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  dishonorable  to  the 
American  character,  to  have  such  a  feature  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  RuTLEDGE  did  not  see  how  the  importation  of  slaves  could  be 
encouraged  by  this  section.  He  was  not  apjirehensive  of  insurrections, 
and  would  readily  exempt  the  other  States  from  the  obligation  to  protect 
the  Southern  against  them.  Religion  and  humanity  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  question.  Interest  alone  is  the  governing  principle  with 
nations.  Tlie  true  question  at  present  is,  whether  the  Southern  States 
shall  or  shall  not  be  parties  to  the  Union.  If  the  Northern  States  con- 
sult their  interest,  they  will  not  oppose  the  increase  of  slaves,  which  will 
increase  the  commodities  of  which  they  will  become  the  carriers. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  for  leaving  the  clause  as  it  stands.  Let  every 
State  import  what  it  pleases.  The  morality  or  wisdom  of  slaveiy  are 
considerations  belonging  to  the  States  themselves.  What  enriches  a 
part  enriches  the  whole,  and  the  States  are  the  best  judges  of  their 
particular  intei-est.  The  Old  Confederation  had  not  meddled  with  this 
point  ;■  and  he  did  not  see  any  greater  necessity  for  bringing  it  within 
the  policy  of  the  new  one. 

Mr.  PipjcKNEY.  South  Carolina  can  never  receive  the  plan  if  it  pro- 
hibits the  slave  trade.  In  every  proposed  extension  of  the  powers  of 
Congress,  that  State  has  expressly  and  watchfully  excepted  that  of 
meddling  with  the  importation  of  negroes.  If  the  States  be  all  left  at 
liberty  on  this  subject.  South  Carolina  may  perhaps,  by  degrees,  do  of 
herself  what  is  wished,  as  Virginia  and  Maiyland  already  have  done. 
Adjourned.  —  pp.  1388-9. 

Wednesday,  August  22,  1787. 

In  Convention,  —  Article  7,  Section  4,  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  for  leaving  the  clause  as  it  stands.  He  disapi>roved 
of  the  slave  trade  ;  yet  as  the  States  were  now  possessed  of  the  right  to 
import  slaves,  as  the  public  good  did  not  require  it  to  be  taken  from 
them,  and  as  it  was  expedient  to  have  as  few  objections  as  possible  to 
the  proposed  scheme  of  government,  he  thought  it  best  to  leave  the 
matter  as  we  fmd  it.  He  observed  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  seemed 
to  be  going  on  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  good  sense  of  the  sev- 
eral States  would  probably  by  degrees  complete  it.  He  urged  on  the 
Convention  the  necessity  of  despatching  its  business. 

Col.  Mason.  This  infernal  traffic  originated  in  the  avarice  of  British 
merchants.  The  British  Government  constantly  checked  the  attempts 
of  Virginia  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  present  question  concerns  not  the 
importing  States  alone,  but  the  whole  Union.  The  evil  of  having  slaves 
was  experienced  during  the  late  war.  Had  slaves  been  treated  as  they 
might  have  been  by  the  enemy,  they  would  have  proved  dangerous 
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iiistriiim-nts  in  tlieir  hands,  lint  tliiir  lully  dealt  l.y  tlic  slavrs  as  it  did 
by  tlie  toiics.  lit-  niontioncd  tlie  ilaii'-c'roiis  insurrections  of  tlii'  slaves 
iu  Greece  and  Sicily  ;  and  the  instructions  given  by  Cromwell  to  the 
commissioners  sent  to  Virginia,  to  arm  the  servants  and  slaves,  in  case 
otlier  means  of  obtaining  its  submission  should  fail.  INIaryland  and 
Virginia  he  said  had  already  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  ex- 
pressly. North  Carolina  hail  done  the  same  iu  substance.  All  this 
wouKl  be  in  vain,  if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  be  at  liberty  to  import. 
The  Western  people  are  already  calling  out  for  slaves  for  their  new 
lauds ;  and  will  fill  that  country  with  slaves,  if  they  can  be  got  through 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Slavery  discourages  aits  and  manufac- 
tures. The  poor  despise  labor  when  performed  by  slaves.  They  pre- 
vent the  emigration  of  whites,  who  really  enrich  and  strengthen  a 
country.  They  produce  the  most  peinicious  effect  on  manners.  Every 
master  of  slaves  is  born  a  petty  tyrant.  They  bring  the  judgment  of 
Heaven  on  a  country.  As  nations  cannot  be  rewarded  or  punished  in 
the  next  world,  they  must  be  in  this.  By  an  inevitable  chain  of  causes 
and  effl'cts,  Providence  punishes  national  sins  by  national  calamities. 
lie  lamented  that  some  of  our  Eastern  brethren  had,  from  a  lust  of  gain, 
embarked  in  this  nefiirious  tratlic.  As  to  the  States  being  in  ])ossession 
of  the  right  to  import,  this  was  the  case  with  many  other  rights,  now  to 
be  properly  given  up.  He  held  it  essential  iu  every  point  of  view,  tliat 
the  General  Government  should  have  power  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
slavery. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  as  he  had  never  owned  a  slave,  could  not  judge  of 
the  effects  of  slavery  on  character.  He  said,  however,  that  if  it  was  to 
be  considered  in  a  moral  light,  we  ought  to  go  further  and  free  those 
already  in  the  country.  As  slaves  also  multiply  so  fast  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland  that  it  is  cheaper  to  raise  than  import  them,  whilst  in  the 
sickly  rice  swamps  foreign  sujjplies  are  necessary,  if  we  go  no  fmther 
than  is  urged,  we  shall  be  unjust  towards  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Let  us  not  intermeddle.  As  population  increases,  poor  laborers  will  be 
so  plenty  as  to  render  slaves  useless.  Slavery,  in  time,  will  not  be  a 
speck  in  our  country.  Provision  is  already  made  in  Connecticut  for 
abolishing  it.  And  the  abolition  has  already  taken  ))lace  in  Massachu- 
setts. As  to  the  danger  of  insurrections  from  foreign  influence,  that 
will  beiomc  a  motive  to  kind  treatment  of  the  slaves. 

Mr.  Pi>XKNEY.  If  slavery  be  wrong,  it  is  justified  i>y  the  exanijile  of 
all  the  world.  He  cited  the  case  of  Greece,  Uome  and  other  ancient 
States;  the  sanction  given  by  France,  England,  Holland  and  other 
modern  States.  In  all  ages  one  half  of  mankind  have  been  slaves.  If 
the  Southern  States  were  let  alone,  they  will  probably  of  themselves 
stop  importations.  He  would  himself,  as  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina, 
vote  for  it.  An  attempt  to  take  away  the  right,  as  proposed,  will  pro- 
duce serious  objections  to  the  Constitution,  which  he  wished  to  see 
adopted. 


Gen.  PiNCKNEY  declared  it  to  be  his  firm  opinion  that  if  himself  and 
all  his  colleagues  were  to  sign  the  Constitution  and  use  their  personal 
influence,  it  would  be  of  no  avail  towards  obtaining  the  assent  of  their 
constituents.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  cannot  do  without  slaves. 
As  to  Virginia,  she  will  gain  by  stopping  the  importations.  Her  slaves 
will  rise  in  value,  and  she  has  more  than  she  wants.  It  would  be 
unequal,  to  require  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  to  confederate  on  such 
unequal  terms.  He  said  the  Royal  assent,  before  the  Revolution,  had 
never  been  refused  to  South  Carolina,  as  to  Virginia.  He  contended 
that  the  importation  of  slaves  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  whole 
Union.  The  more  slaves,  tlie  more  produce  to  employ  the  cariying 
trade ;  the  more  consumption  also ;  and  the  more  of  this,  the  more 
revenue  for  the  common  treasury.  He  admitted  it  to  be  reasonable  that 
slaves  should  be  dutied  like  other  imports ;  but  should  consider  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  clause  as  an  exclusion  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union. 

Mr.  Baldwin  had  conceived  national  objects  alone  to  be  before  the 
Convention;  not  such  as,  like  the  present,  were  of  a  local  nature. 
Georgia  was  decided  on  this  point.  That  State  has  always  hitherto 
supposed  a  General  Government  to  be  the  pursuit  of  the  central  States, 
who  wished  to  have  a  vortex  for  everything ;  that  her  distance  would 
preclude  her,  from  equal  advantage ;  and  that  she  could  not  prudently 
purchase  it  by  yielding  national  powers.  From  this  it  might  be  under- 
stood, in  what  light  she  would  view  an  attempt  to  abridge  one  of  her 
favorite  prerogatives.  If  left  to  herself,  she  may  probably  put  a  stop  to 
the  evil.     As  one  ground  for  this  conjecture,  he  took  notice  of  the  sect 

of ;  which  he  said  was  a  respectable  class  of  people,  Avho  carried 

their  etliics  beyond  the  mere  equality  of  men,  extending  their  humanity 
to  the  claims  of  the  wliole  animal  creation. 

Mr.  Wilson  observed  that  if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  them- 
selves disposed  to  get  rid  of  the  importation  of  slaves  in  a  short  time,  as 
had  been  suggested,  they  would  never  refuse  to  unite  because  the 
importation  might  be  prohibited.  As  the  section  now  stands,  all  articles 
imported  are  to  be  taxed.  Slaves  alone  are  exempt.  This  is  in  fact  a 
bounty  on  that  article. 

Mr.  Gerry  thought  we  had  nothing  to   do  with  the  conduct  of  the  ' 
States  as  to  slaves,  but  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  give  any  sanction  to  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson  considered  it  as  inadmissible,  on  every  principle  of 
honor  and  safety,  that  the  importation  of  slaves  should  be  authorized  to  the 
States  by  the  Constitution.  Tlie  true  question  was,  Avhether  the  national 
happiness  would  be  promoted  or  impeded  by  the  importation  ;  and  this 
question  ought  to  be  left  to  the  National  Government,  not  to  the  States 
particularly  interested.  If  England  and  France  permit  slavery,  slaves 
are,  at  the  same  time,  excluded  from  both  those  kingdoms.  Greece  and 
Rome  were  made  unhappy  by  their  slaves.  He  could  not  believe  that 
the  Southern  States  would  refuse  to  confederate  on  the  account  appre- 
hended •,  especially  as  the  power  was  not  likely  to  be  immediately  exer- 
cised by  the  General  Government. 
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Mr.  Williamson  j^tated  tlie  law  of  N<>nli  Carolina  on  the  siilijcct,  to 
wit,  tiial  it  did  not  directly  prohibit  the  iin|ioitation  of  slaves.  Jt  iin- 
1»o<«h1  a  duty  of  £3  on  each  slave  imported  fiom  Africa;  £10  on  each 
from  elsewhere;  and  £50  on  each  from  a  State  licensing  manumission. 
He  thoiijiht  the  t^outherii  States  could  not  l)e  members  of  the  Union,  if 
tlie  clause  should  he  rejected;  and  that  it  was  wrong  to  force  any  thing 
down  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  which  any  Stale  must  disajjree  to. 

j\rr.  King  thought  the  sidyect  should  be  considered  in  a  i»olitical  light 
only.  If  two  States  will  not  agree  to  the  Constitution,  as  stated  on  one 
side,  he  could  affirm  with  ccjual  belief,  on  the  other,  tliat  great  and 
etpial  opposition  woulil  be  experienced  from  the  other  States.  lie  re- 
marked on  the  exemption  of  slaves  from  duty,  whilst  ever}'  other  import 
was  subjected  to  it,  as  an  ine(|uality  that  could  not  liiil  to  strike  the  com- 
mercial sagacity  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States. 

Mr.  Langdon  was  strenuous  for  giving  the  power  to  the  General 
Government.  He  could  not,  with  a  good  conscience,  leave  it  with  the 
States,  who  could  then  go  on  with  the  traffic,  without  being  restrained  by 
the  opinions  here  given,  that  they  will  themselves  cease  to  import  slaves. 

Gen.  PiNCKNEY  thought  himself  bouiiil  to  declare  candidly,  that  he 
did  not  think  South  Carolina  would  stop  her  importations  of  slaves,  in 
any  short  time;  but  only  stop  them  occasionally  as  she  now  does.  He 
moved  to  commit  the  clause,  that  slaves  might-  be  made  liable  to  an 
equal  tax  with  other  imports;  which  he  thought  right,  and  which  would 
remove  one  difficulty  that  had  been  started. 

Mr.  RuTLEDGE.  If  the  Convention  thinks  that  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  M'ill  ever  agree  to  the  plan,  unless  their  right  to 
import  slaves  be  untouched,  the  expectation  is  vain.  The  people  of 
those  States  will  never  be  such  fools,  as  to  give  up  so  important  an 
interest.  He  was  strenuous  against  striking  out  the  section,  and  second- 
ed the  motion  of  Gen.  Pinckney  for  a  commitment. 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  wished  the  whole  subject  to  be  committed, 
including  the  clauses  relating  to  taxes  on  ex[)orts  and  to  a  navigation 
act.  These  things  may  form  a  bargain  among  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States. 

iMr.  IJuTLER  declared  that  he  never  would  iiLTce  to  the  power  <if  tax- 
ing exports. 

Mr.  Sherman  said  it  was  better  to  let  the  Southern  States  import 
slaves,  than  to  part  with  them,  if  they  made  that  a  sine  qiui  non.  He 
was  opposed  to  a  tax  on  slaves  imported,  as  making  the  matter  worse, 
because  it  implied  they  were  property.  He  acknowledged  that  if  the 
power  of  prohibiting  the  importation  should  be  given  to  the  General 
Government,  tliat  it  would  be  exercised.  He  thought  it  would  be  its 
duty  to  exercise  the  power. 

Mr.  Read  was  for  the  commitment,  |»rovided  the  clause  concerning 
taxes  on  exports  should  also  be  committe«l. 

Mr.  Sherman  observed  that  that  clause  had  been  agix-ed  to,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  committed. 
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Mr.  Randolph  was  for  committing,  in  order  that  some  middle  ground 
might,  if  possible,  be  found.  He  could  never  agree  to  the  clause  as  it 
stands.  He  would  sooner  risk  the  Constitution.  He  dwelt  on  the 
dilemma  to  which  the  Convention  was  exposed.  By  agreeing  to  the 
clause,  it  would  revolt  the  Quakers,  the  Methodists,  and  many  others  in 
the  States  having  no  slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  two  States  might  be 
lost  to  the  Union.     Let  us  then,  he  said,  try  the  chance  of  a  commitment. 

On  the  question  for  committing  the  remaining  part  of  Sections  4  and 
5,  of  Article  7,  —  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  aye  —  7 ;  New  Hampshire,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  no  —  3;  Massachusetts  absent. 

Mr.  PiNCKNEY  and  Mr.  Langdon  moved  to  commit  Section  6,  as  to  a 
navigation  act  by  two-thirds  of  each  House. 

Mr.  GoRHAM  did  not  see  the  propriety  of  it.  Is  it  meant  to  require  a 
greater  proportion  of  votes  ?  He  desired  it  to  be  remembered,  tliat  the 
Eastern  States  liad  no  motive  to  union  but  a  commercial  one.  They 
were  able  to  piotect  themselves.  They  were  not  afraid  of  external 
danger,  and  did  not  need  the  aid  of  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Wilson  wished  tor  a  commitment,  in  order  to  reduce  the  propor- 
tion of  votes  required. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  for  taking  the  plan  as  it  is.  Tiiis  widening  of 
opinions  had  a  threatening  aspect.  If  we  do  not  agree  on  this  middle 
and  moderate  ground,  he  was  afraid  we  should  lose  two  States,  with 
such  others  as  may  be  disposed  to  stand  aloof;  should  fly  into  a  variety 
of  shapes  and  directions,  and  most  probably  into  several  confedera- 
tions,—  and  not  without  bloodshed. 

On  tlie  question  for  committing  Section  6,  as  to  a  navigation  act,  to  a 
member  fron)  eacli  State,  —  New  Hampshire,  3Iassachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  aye  —  9;  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  no  —  2. 

The  Committee  appointed  were  Messrs.  Langdon,  King,  Johnson, 
Livingston,  Clymer,  Dickinson,  L.  Martin,  Madison,  Williamson, 
C.  C.  PiNCKNEY,  and  Baldwin. 

To  this  Committee  were  referred  also  the  two  clauses  above  men- 
tioned of  tiie  fourth  and  fiftli  Sections  of  Article  7. — pp.  1390  to  1397. 

Friday,  August  24,  1787      . 

In  Convention,  —  Governor  Livingston,  from  the  committee  of  eleven, 
to  whom  were  referred  the  two  remaining  clauses  of  the  fourth  section, 
and  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections,  of  the  seventh  Article,  deliv'ered  in  the 
ibllowing  Report : 

"  Strike  out  so  much  of  tlie  fourtli  section  as  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  insert,  '  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the 
several  States,  now  existing,  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be 
l)rohibited  by  the  Legislature  prior  to  the  year  1800;  but  a  tax  or  duty 
may  be  imposed  on  such  migration  or  importation,  at  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing the  average  of  the  duties  laid  on  imports.' 
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"Tlie  fifth  Section  to  remain  as  in  the  Report. 

"The  sixth  Section  to  be  stricken  out." — p.  1415. 

Saturday,  August  25,  1787. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  clcTcn  (see  Friday,  the  twenty-fourth), 
being  taken  up, — 

Gt'ii.  l*iNCK>EV  moved  to  strike  out  the  words,  "the  year  cijrhteen 
hundred,"  as  the  year  Hmiting  the  importation  of  slaves;  and  to  insert 
the  words,  "  the  year  cigliteen  hundred  and  eiglit." 

i\lr.  GoRHAM  seconded  tlie  motion. 

Mr.  Madison.  Twenty  years  will  produce  all  the  mischief  that  can 
be  apprehended  from  the  liberty  to  import  slaves.  So  long  a  term  will 
be  more  dishonorable  to  the  American  character,  than  to  say  nothing 
about  it  in  the  Constitution. 

On  the  motion,  which  passed  in  the  atfu-mative,  —  New-IIampsliire, 
Massachusetts,  Conjiccticut,  3Iaryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  aye  — 7  ;  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  no — 4. 

Mr.  GouvERNEUR  INIoRKis  was  for  making  the  clause  read  at  once, 
"the  importation  of  slaves  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  shall  not  be  prohibited,  &c."  This  he  said,  would  lie  most 
fair,  and  would  avoid  the  ambiguity  by  which,  luuler  the  power  with 
regard  to  naturalization,  the  liberty  reserved  to  the  States  might  be 
defeated.  He  wished  it  to  be  known,  also,  that  this  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  a  compliance  with  those  States.  If  the  change  of  language, 
however,  should  be  objected  to,  by  the  members  from  those  States,  he 
should  not  urge  it. 

Col.  Maso.n  was  not  against  using  the  term  "  slaves,"  but  against  nam- 
ing North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  lest  it  should  give 
oflence  to  the  people  of  those  States. 

Mr.  Sherman  liked  a  description  better  than  the  terms  ])roposed, 
which  had  been  declined  i)y  the  old  Congress,  and  were  not  pleasing  to 
some  peoj)le. 

Mr.  Clymer  concurred  with  Mr.  Suerma.n. 

Mr.  Williamson  said,  that  both  in  ojiinion  and  practice  ho  was 
against  slavery ;  but  tiiought  it  more  in  favor  of  humanity,  from  a  view 
of  all  circumstances,  to  let  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  on  those 
terms,  than  to  exclude  them  from  the  Union. 

Mr.  GoivERNEUR  Morris  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Dickinson  wished  the  clause  to  Ijc  confined  to  the  States  which 
had  not  themselves  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves;  and  for  that 
purpose  moved  to  amend  the  clause,  so  as  to  read:  "The  importation 
of  slaves  into  such  of  the  States  as  shall  i)ermit  the  same,  sliall  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States,  until  the  year  l!^08;" 
which  was  disagreed  to,  nem.  con* 

Tlie  first  part  of  the  Report  was  then  agreed  to,  amenrled  as  follows  : 
"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several  States 

♦  In  the  printed  Journals,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  and  Georgia,  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
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now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Legislature  prior  to  the  year  1808," — 

New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  aye  —  7 ;  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Virginia,  no  —  4. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  in  order  to  restrain  and  more  explicitly  define,  "  the 
average  duty,"  moved  to  strike  out  of  the  second  part  the  words,  "  ave- 
rage of  the  duties  laid  on  imports,"  and  insert  "  common  impost  on  arti- 
cles not  enumerated ; "  which  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  against  this  second  part,  as  acknowledging  men  to 
be  property,  by  taxing  them  as  such  under  the  character  of  slaves. 

Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Langdon  considered  this  as  the  price  of  the  first 
part.  Gen.  Pincknet  admitted  that  it  was  so.  Col.  Mason.  Not  to  tax, 
will  be  equivalent  to  a  bounty  on,  the  importation  of  slaves. 

Mr.  GoRHAM  thought  that  Mr.  Sherman  should  consider  the  duty,  not 
as  implying  that  slaves  are  property,  but  as  a  discouragement  to  the  im- 
portation of  them. 

Mr.  GouvERNEUR  IMoRRis  remarked,  that,  as  the  clause  now  stands,  it 
implies  that  the  Legislature  may  tax  freemen  imported. 

Mr.  Sherman,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gorham,  observed,  that  the  smallness 
of  the  duty  showed  revenue  to  be  the  object,  not  the  discouragement  of 
'the  importation. 

Mr.  Madison  thought  it  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea 
that  there  could  be  property  in  men.  The  reason  of  duties  did  not  hold) 
as  slaves  are  not,  like  merchandize  consumed,  &c. 

Col.  Mason,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris.  The  provision, 
as  it  stands,  was  necessaiy  for  the  case  of  convicts,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  them. 

It  was  finally  agreed,  nem.  con.,  to  make  the  clause  read  :  "  but  a  tax 
or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars 
for  each  person  ; "  and  then  the  second  part,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to.  — pp.  1427  to  30. 

Tuesday,  August  28,  1787. 

Article  14,  was  then  taken  up.* 

General  Pinckney  was  not  satisfied  with  it.  He  seemed  to  wish  some 
provision  sliould  be  included  in  favor  of  property  in  slaves. 

On  the  question  on  Article  14,  —  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mainland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  aye  —  9;  SouthCarolina,  no  —  1;  Georgia,  divided. 

Article  15,+  being  then  taken  up,  the  words,  "high  misdemeanor," 
were  struck  out,  and  the  words,  "  other  crime,"  inserted,  in  order  to 

*  [ Article  14  was,  —  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  im- 
munities of  citizens  in  tlie  several  States.  —  Editor.] 

t  [Article  15  was,—  Any  person  charged  with  treason,  felony  or  high  misdemeanor  in  any 
State,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  shall  be  found  in  any  other  State,  shall,  on  demand 
of  the  Executive  power  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the 
State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offence.  —  Editor.] 


coiiiprclieiiil  all  ["loper  cases;  it  being  douhtful  whether  "liij:h  misde- 
ineaiior"  hail  not  a  teclinical  meaninir  too  liinited. 

Mr.  BiTi.ER  and  Mr.  Pi.nck.nev  moved  to  recjuire  "fugitive  slaves  and 
servants  to  be  delivered  up  like  criminals." 

]Mr.  Wilson.  This  would  oblige  the  Executive  of  the  State  to  do  it, 
at  the  public  expense. 

Mr.  Sherman  saw  no  more  propriety  in  tlie  piil)lic  seizing  and  surren- 
dering a  slave  or  servant,  than  a  horse. 

Mr.  BcTLER  withdrew  his  proiiosition,  in  order  that  some  jjarticular 
provision  might  be  made,  apart  from  this  article. 

Article  15,  as  amended,  was  then  agreed  to,  nem.  con. — pp.  1447-8. 

Wednesday,  August  21>,  1787. 

Article  7,  Section  6,  by  the  Committee  of  Eleven  reported  to  be 
struck  out  (see  the  twenty-fourth  inst.)  being  now  taken  up, — 

Mr.  PiNCKNEY  moved  to  postpone  the  Report,  in  favor  of  the  follow- 
ing proposition:  "That  no  act  of  tiie  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  jiowers, 
among  the  several  States,  shall  be  passed  without  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  each  House."  He  remarked  that  there  were 
five  distinct  commercial  interests. 

The  power  of  regulating  connnerce  was  a  piu'e  concession  on  the 
part  of  the  Southern  States.  Tliey  did  not  need  the  protection  of  the 
Northern  States  at  present. — p.  1450. 

General  Finckney  said  it  was  the  true  interest  of  the  Southern  States 
to  have  no  regulation  of  commerce ;  but  considering  the  loss  brought 
on  the  commerce  of  tlie  Eastern  States  by  the  Revolution,  their  liberal 
conduct  towards  the  views'*  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  interest  the 
weak  Southern  States  had  in  being  united  with  the  sU-ong  Eastern 
States,  he  thought  it  proper  that  no  fetters  should  be  imjmsed  on  the 
power  of  making  commercial  regulations,  and  that  his  constituents, 
though  prejudiced  against  the  Eastern  States,  would  be  reconciled  to 
this  liberality.  He  had,  himself,  he  said,  prejudices  against  the  Eastern 
States  before  he  came  here,  but  would  acknowledge  that  he  had  Ibund 
them  as  liberal  and  Candidas  any  men  whatever. — p.  1451. 

Mr.  Pinckney  replied,  that  his  enumeration  meant  the  five  minute 
interests.  It  still  left  the  two  great  divisions  of  Northern  and  Southern 
interests. 

Mr.  Gocvernelr  Morris  opposed  the  object  of  the  motion  as  highly 
injurious.  —  A  navy  was  essential  to  serurity,  i)artii'iilarly  of  llie  South- 
ern States ;  — 

Mr.  Williamson.     As  to  the  weakness  of  the  Southern  States,  he 

was  not  alarmed  on  that  account.     The  sickliness  of  their  climate  for 

invaders  would  prevent  their  being  made  an  object.     He  acknowledged 

that  he  did  not  think  the  motion  recpiiring  two-thirds  necessary  in  itself; 

*  He  meant  the  permission  to  import  slaves.  An  understanding  on  the  two  subjects  of 
natiiration  and  alacerij,  had  taken  place  b«;twten  those  parts  of  the  I'nion,  whu  h  explains  the 
vote  on  the  motion  dependine,  as  well  as  the  language  of  General  Pinckney  and  others. 
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because  if  a  majority  of  the  Northern  States  should  push  their  regulations 
too  far,  the  Southern  States  would  build  shii^s  for  themselves ;  but  he 
knew  the  Southei-n  people  were  apprehensive  on  this  subject,  and  would 
be  pleased  with  the  precaution. 

Mr.  Spaight  was  against  the  motion.  The  Southern  States  could  at 
any  time  save  themselves  from  oppression,  by  building  ships  for  their 
own  use.  —  p.  1452. 

Mr.  Butler  differed  from  tliose  who  considered  the  rejection  of  the 
motion  as  no  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  States.  He  con- 
sidered the  mterest  of  these  and  of  the  Eastern  States  to  be  as  different 
as  the  interests  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  Being,  notwithstanding,  desir- 
ous of  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  Eastern  States,  he  should  vote 
against  requiring  two-thu'ds  instead  of  a  majority.  — p.  1453. 

Mr.  Madison.  He  added,  that  the  Southern  States  would  derive  an 
essential  advantage,  in  the  general  security  afforded  by  the  increase  of 
our  maritime  strength.  He  stated  the  vulnerable  situation  of  them  all, 
and  of  Virginia  in  particular. 

Mr.  RuTLEDGE  was  against  the  motion  of  his  colleague.  At  the  worst, 
a  navigation  act  could  bear  hard  a  little  while  only  on  the  Southern 
States.  As  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  great  empire,  we  ought 
to  take  a  permanent  view  of  the  subject,  and  not  look  at  the  present 
moment  only. 

Mr.  GoRHAM.  The  Eastern  States  were  not  led  to  strengthen  the 
Union  by  fear  for  their  own  safety. 

He  deprecated  the  consequences  of  disunion ;  but  if  it  sliould  take 
place,  it  was  the  Southern  part  of  the  Continent  that  had  most  reason  to 
dread  them. 

On  the  question  to  postpone,  in  order  to  take  up  Mr.  Pincknet's 
motion,  — 

Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  aye  — 4;  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
South  Carolina,  no  —  7,  The  Report  of  the  Committee  for  striking  out 
Section  6,  requiring  two-thirds  of  each  House  to  pass  a  navigation  act, 
was  then  agreed  to,  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Butler  moved  to  insert  after  Article  15,  "If  any  person  bound  to 
service  or  labor  in  any  of  the  United  States,  shall  escape  into  another 
State,  he  or  she  shall  not  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  in 
consequence  of  any  regulations  subsisting  in  the  State  to  which  they 
escape,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  person  justly  claiming  their 
service  or  labor," —  wiiich  was  agreed  to,  nem.  con.  — p.  1454-5-G. 

Thursday,  August  30,  1787. 
Article  18,  being  taken  up. 

On  a  question  for  striking  out  "  domestic  violence,"  and  inserting 
"insurrections," it  passed  in  the  negative,  — New  Jersey,  Virginia, North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  aye  — 5;  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  no  — 6.— 
pp.  14G6-7. 
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Mo.NDAT,  September  10, 1787. 

Mr.  RiTLKncE  said  lie  never  could  agree  to  give  a  power  by  which 
the  articles  relating  to  slaves  might  be  altered  by  the  States  not  interest- 
ed in  that  projjerty,  and  prejudiced  against  it.  In  order  to  obviate  this 
objection,  these  words  were  added  to  the  proposition :  "  provided  that  no 
amendments,  which  may  be  made  jirior  to  the  year  1808  shall  in  any 
manner  aftect  the  fourth  and  tilth  sections  of  the  seventh  Article." — p. 
153G. 

Thursday,  September  13,  1787. 

Article  1,  Section  2.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the  word  "servi- 
tude "  was  struck  out,  and  "  service  "  unanimously  *  inserted,  the  former 
being  thought  to  express  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  the 
obligations  of  tree  persons. 

Mr.  Dickinson  and  3Ir.  Wilson  moved  to  strike  out,  "  and  direct 
tiLxes,"  from  Article  1,  Section  2,  as  improperly  placed  in  a  clause 
relating  merely  to  the  Constitution  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GouvERNEUR  Morris.  The  insertion  liere  was  in  consequence 
of  what  had  passed  on  this  point ;  in  order  to  exclude  the  appeai-ance  of 
counting  the  negroes  in  the  represtntaiion.  The  including  of  them  may 
now  be  referred  to  the  object  of  direct  taxes,  and  incidentally  only  to 
that  of  representation. 

On  the  motion  to  strike  out,  "and  direct  taxes,"  from  this  place, — 

New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  aye  —  3;  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  no  —  8. — pp.  15G9-70. 

Saturdav,  September  15,  1787. 

Article  4,  Section  2,  (the  third  paragraph,)  the  term  "legally"  was 
struck  out;  and  the  Avords,  "under  the  laws  thereof,"  inserted  al\er  the 
word  "  State,"  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  some  who  thought  the 
term  legal  equivocal,  and  favoring  the  idea  that  slavery  was  legal  in  a 
moral  view. —  p.  1.589. 

Mr.  Gerry  stated  the  objections  which  determiiietl  him  to  witiiliold 
his  name  from  the  Constitution :  l-2-;3-4-5-0,  that  three-fifths  of  the 
blacks  are  to  be  represented,  as  if  they  were  freemen.  —  p.  1595. 
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Extracts  from  a  speech  of  Lcther  iAIaktin,  (delivered  before  the 
Legislatiu'e  of  jNIaryland,)  one  of  the  delegates  Irom  3Iaryland  to 
the  Convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  second  section  of  the  first  7\rticle, 
which  relates  to  the  apportionment  of  representation  and  direct  taxation, 
there  were  considerable  objections  made  to  it,  besides  the  great  objec- 
tion of  inequality  —  It  was  urged,  that  no  principle  could  justijy  taking 
slaves  into  computation  m  apjjortioning  the  number  of  represenUiiives  a 
State  should  have  in  the  government  —  That  it  involved  the  absurdity 
of  increasing  the  power  of  a  State  in  making  laws  for  free  men  in  pro- 
portion as  that  State  violated  the  rights  of  freedom  —  That  it  might  be 
proper  to  take  slaves  into  consideration,  when  taxes  were  to  be  appor- 
tioned, because  it  liad  a  tendency  to  discourage  slavery;  but  to  take 
them  into  account  in  giving  representation  tended  to  encourage  the  slave 
trade,  and  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  States  to  contiiuie  that  iitfamous 
traffic  —  That  slaves  could  not  be  taken  into  account  as  men,  or  citizens, 
because  they  were  not  admitted  to  tlie  rights  of  citizens,  in  the  States 
which  adopted  or  continued  slavery  —  If  they  were  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  property,  it  was  asked,  what  peculiar  circumstaJice  should 
render  this  property  (of  all  others  the  most  odious  in  its  nature)  entitled 
to  the  high  privilege  of  conferring  consequence  and  power  in  the  gov- 
ernment to  its  possessors,  rather  than  any  oilier  j)roperty :  and  why  slaves 
should,  as  property,  be  taken  into  account  rather  than  liorses,  cattle, 
mules,  or  any  other  species :  and  it  was  obsened  by  an  honorable 
member  from  .Massachusetts,  that  he  considered  it  as  dishonorable  and 
liumiliating  to  enter  into  comjiact  witli  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States, 
as  it  would  with  the  horses  and  mides  of  the  Eastern. 

By  the  ninth  section  of  this  Article,  the  importation  of  such  jicrsons 
as  any  of  the  States  now  existing,  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not 
be  prohibited  prior  to  the  year  180c',  Ijut  a  duty  may  be  imjiosed  on  such 
importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  design  of  this  clause  is  to  prevent  the  general  government  from 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves;  but  the  same  reasons  which 
caused  them  to  strike  out  the  word  "national,"  and  not  admit  the  word 
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"stamps,"  influenced  them  here  to  guard  against  tlie  word  "s/ares." 
They  anxiously  sought  to  avoid  the  admission  of  expressions  which 
might  be  odious  in  the  ears  of  Americans,  although  they  were  willing 
to  admit  into  then-  system  those  things  which  the  expressions  signified ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  clause  is  so  worded  as  really  to  authorize  the 
general  government  to  impose  a  duty  of  ten  dollars  on  every  foreigner 
who  comes  into  a  State  to  become  a  citizen,  whether  he  comes  abso- 
lutely free,  or  qualifiedly  so  as  a  servant ;  although  this  is  contrary  to 
the  design  of  the  framers,  and  the  duty  was  only  meant  to  extend  to  the 
importation  of  slaves. 

Tliis  clause  was  the  subject  of  a  great  diversity  of  sentiment  in  the 
Convention.  As  the  system  was  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail, 
the  provision  was  general,  that  such  importation  should  not  be  prohibit- 
ed, without  confining  it  to  any  pai-ticular  period.  This  was  rejected 
by  eight  States  —  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and,  I  think,  North  Carolina, 
voting  for  it. 

We  were  then  told  by  the  delegates  of  the  two  first  of  those  States, 
that  their  States  Avould  never  agree  to  a  system,  which  put  it  in  the 
power  of  the  general  government  to  prevent  the  impoitation  of  slaves, 
and  that  they,  as  delegates  from  those  States,  must  withhold  their  assent 
from  such  a  system. 

A  committee  of  one  member  from  each  State  was  chosen  by  ballot,  to 
take  tiiis  part  of  the  system  under  their  consideration,  and  to  endeavor 
to  agree  upon  some  report,  which  should  reconcile  those  States.  To 
this  committee  also  was  referred  the  following  proposition,  which  had 
been  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail,  to  wit:  "No  navigation  act 
shall  be  passed  without  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
in  each  house ;  "  a  proposition  which  the  staple  and  commercial  States 
were  solicitous  to  retain,  lest  their  commerce  should  be  placed  too 
much  imder  the  power  of  the  Eastern  States ;  but  which  these  last 
States  were  as  anxious  to  reject.  This  committee,  of  which  also  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  a  member,  met  and  took  under  their  consideration  the 
subjects  committed  to  them.  1  found  the  Eastern  States,  notwithstand- 
ing their  aversion  to  slavery,  were  very  willing  to  indulge  the  Southern 
States,  at  least  with  a  temporaiy  liberty  to  prosecute  the  slave  trade, 
provided  the  Southern  States  would  in  their  turn  gratify  thern,  by  laying 
no  restriction  on  navigation  acts;  and  after  a  very  little  time,  the 
committee,  by  a  great  majority,  agreed  on  a  report,  by  which  the  general 
government  was  to  be  prohibited  from  preventing  the  importation  of 
slaves  for  a  limited  time,  and  the  restricted  clause  relative  to  navigation 
acts  was  to  be  omitted. 

This  report  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Convention,  but  not 
without  considerable  0[)position. 

It  was  said,  we  had  just  assumed  a  place  among  independent  nations 
in  consequence  of  our  opposition  to  the  attempts  of  Great  Britain  to 
enslave  us;  that  this  opposition  was  grounded  upon  the  preservation  of 


those  rights  to  wliich  God  and  uuture  had  entitled  us,  not  in  particular, 
but  ill  common  with  all  the  rest  of  mankind;  tliat  we  had  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Being  for  his  assistance,  as  tlie  God  of  freedom,  wlio  could 
not  but  approve  our  ellbrts  to  preserve  the  rights  which  he  had  thus 
imparled  to  his  creatures;  that  now,  when  we  had  scarcely  risen  liom 
our  knees,  from  supplicating  his  mercy  and  protection  in  forming  our 
government  over  a  free  people,  a  government  fomicd  i)retendedly  on 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  for  its  preservation, —  in  that  government 
to  have  a  provision  not  only  j)utting  it  out  of  its  power  to  restrain  and 
prevent  the  slave  trade,  even  encoin-aging  that  most  infamous  trallic,  by 
giving  the  States  the  power  and  influence  in  the  Union  in  proportion  as 
they  cruelly  and  wantonly  sported  with  the  rights  of  their  li'liow- 
creatures,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  solenm  mockery  of,  and  an  insult 
to,  tiiat  God  whose  protection  we  had  then  implored,  and  could  not  fail 
to  hold  us  up  in  detestation,  and  render  us  contemptible  to  every  true 
fi-iend  of  liberty  in  the  world.  It  was  said,  it  ought  be  considered  that 
national  crimes  can  only  be,  and  frequently  are,  punished  in  this  world 
by  national  punishments  ;  and  that  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  thus  giving  it  a  national  sanction,  and  encouragement,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  justly  exposing  us  to  the  displeasure  and  Aengeance  of 
him  who  is  eijually  Lord  of  all,  and  who  views  with  equal  eye  the 
poor  African  slave  and  his  American  master! 

It  Avas  urged  that  by  this  system,  we  were  giving  the  general  govern- 
ment full  and  absolute  power  to  regulate  conuncrce,  under  whicli  general 
power  it  would  have  a  right  to  restrain,  or  totally  prohibit,  the  slave  trade : 
it  must,  therefore,  apjjcar  to  the  world  absurd  and  disgraceful  to  the  last 
degree,  that  we  should  except  from  the  exercise  of  that  power,  tiie  only 
branch  of  commerce  which  is  unjustifiable  in  its  nature,  and  contrary  to 
the  rights  of  mankind.  That,  ou  the  contrary,  we  ought  rather  to  i)ro- 
hibit  expressly  in  our  Constitution,  the  fmther  im])ortation  of  slaves,  and 
to  authorize  the  genera!  government,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  such 
regulations  as  should  be  thought  most  advantageous  for  tlie  gradual  abo- 
lition of  slaver},  and  the  emanci|)ation  of  the  slaves  wliich  are  already 
in  the  States.  That  slavery  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  re|>ublican- 
ism,  and  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  those  principles  on  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, as  it  lessens  tlie  sense  of  the  equal  rights  of  mankind,  and  habit- 
uates us  to  tyranny  and  oppression.  It  was  further  urge«l,  that,  by  this 
system  of  government,  every  State  is  to  be  protected  both  from  foreign 
invasion  and  li-om  domestic  insurrections ;  from  this  consideration,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  imi)ortance  it  should  have  a  power  to  restrain  the  im- 
portation of  slaves,  since,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  slaves  arc  in- 
creased in  any  State,  in  the  santc  firoportion  the  State  is  weakened  and 
ex'posed  to  foreign  invasion  or  domestic  insurrection,  and  l>y  so  much 
less  will  it  be  able  to  protect  itself  against  either,  and  therelitre  will  by 
so  much  thelmore  want  aid  from,  and  Ijc  a  burden  to,  the  Union. 

It  was  further  said,  that,  as  in  this  system  we  were  giving  the  general 
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government  a  power,  under  the  idea  of  national  character,  or  national 
interest,  to  regulate  even  our  weiglits  and  measures,  and  have  prohibited 
all  possibility  of  emitting  paper  money,  and  passing  insolvent  laws,  &c., 
it  must  ajtpear  still  more  extraordinary,  that  we  should  prohibit  the  gov- 
ernment from  interfering  with  the  sla^  e  trade,  tlian  which  nothing  could 
so  materially  affect  both  our  national  honor  and  interest. 

These  reasons  influenced  me,  both  on  the  committee  and  in  conven- 
tion, most  decidedly  to  oppose  and  vote  against  the  clause,  as  it  now 
makes  i)art  of  the  system. 

You  will  perceive,  sir,  not  only  that  the  general  government  is  prohib- 
ited from  interfering  in  the  slave  trade  before  tlie  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eight,  but  that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  that  it  shall 
afterwards  be  prohibited,  nor  any  security  that  such  prohibition  will  ever 
take  place  ;  and  I  think  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that,  if  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  is  permitted  until  the  year  eighteen  hundi-ed  and 
eiglit,  it  will  not  be  prohibited  afterwards.  At  this  time,  we  do  not  gen- 
erally hold  this  commerce  in  so  great  abhorrence  as  we  have  done. 
When  our  liberties  were  at  stake,  we  warmly  felt  for  the  common  rights 
of  men.  The  danger  being  thought  to  be  past,  which  threatened  our- 
selves, we  are  daily  growing  more  insensible  to  those  rights.  In  those 
States  which  have  restrained  or  jirohibited  the  importation  of  slaves,  it  is 
only  done  by  legislative  acts,  which  may  be  repealed.  When  those  States 
find  that  they  must,  in  their  national  character  and  connexion,  suffer  in 
the  disgrace,  and  share  in  the  inconveniences  attendant  upon  that  detes- 
table and  iniquitous  traffic,  they  may  be  desirous  also  to  share  in  the 
benefits  arising  from  it ;  and  the  odium  attending  it  will  be  greatly  effaced 
by  the  sanction  which  is  given  to  it  in  the  genei-al  government. 

By  the  next  paragraph,  the  general  government  is  to  have  a  power  of 
suspending  the  habeas  corpus  act,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion. 

As  the  State  governments  have  a  power  of  suspending  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act  in  those  cases,  it  was  said,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  giving 
such  a  power  to  the  general  government ;  since,  whenever  the  State 
which  is  invaded,  or  in  which  an  insurrection  takes  place,  finds  its  safety 
requires  it,  it  will  make  use  of  that  power.  And  it  was  urged,  that  if 
we  gave  this  power  to  the  general  government,  it  would  be  an  engine  of 
oppression  in  its  hands ;  since  whenever  a  State  should  oppose  its  views, 
however  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional,  and  refuse  submission  to  them, 
the  general  government  may  declare  it  to  be  an  act  of  rebellion,  and, 
suspending  tlie  habeas  corpus  act,  may  seize  upon  the  persons  of  those 
advocates  of  freedom,  who  have  had  virtue  and  resolution  enough  to  ex- 
cite the  opposition,  and  may  imj)rison  them  during  its  pleasure  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  Union ;  so  that  a  citizen  of  Georgia  might  be  bastiled 
in  the  furthest  part  of  New  Hampshire ;  or  a  citizen  of  New  Hampshire 
in  the  furthest  extreme  of  the  South,  cut  off'  from  their  family,  their 
friends,  and  their  every  connexion.  These  considerations  induced  me, 
sir,  to  give  my  negative  also  to  this  clause. 
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EXTRACTS 

FROM 

DEHATES   IN    THE    SEVERAL   STATE   CONVENTIONS 

O.N    TIIK    ADOPTION    OF 

THE  rXITED  STATES'  COXSTITUTIOX. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CONVENTION. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  2d  section  being  read, 

Mr.  King  rose  to  explain  it.  Tliere  has,  says  lie,  been  much  miscon- 
ception of  this  section.  It  is  a  i)rinciplc  of  this  Constitution,  that  repre- 
sentation and  taxation  should  go  hand  in  hand.  This  paragrai)h  states, 
that  the  number  of  free  persons  shall  be  determined,  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  excluding  Lidians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other 
persons.  These  persons  are  the  slaves.  By  this  rule  is  representation 
and  taxation  to  be  ajjportioned.  And  it  was  adopted,  because  it  was  the 
language  of  all  America. 

Mr.  WiDGERY  asked,  if  a  boy  of  six  years  of  age  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  free  person  ? 

Mr.  King  in  answer  said,  all  persons  born  free  were  to  be  considered 
as  freemen  ;  and  to  make  the  idea  of  taxation  by  numbers  more  intelligi- 
ble, said  that  five  negro  chilcb-en  of  South  Carolina,  are  to  pay  as  much 
tax  as  the  three  Governors  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  GoRHAM  thought  the  proposed  section  much  in  favor  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  if  it  operated  against  any  State,  it  was  Pennsylvania,  because 
they  have  more  white  persons  bound  than  any  other. 

Judge  Dana,  in  reply  to  the  remark  of  some  gentlemen,  that  the  soutli- 
ern  States  were  favored  in  this  mode  of  ajiportiomncnt,  by  having  five 
of  their  negroes  set  against  three  persons  in  the  eastern,  the  honorable 
judge  observed,  that  the  negroes  of  the  southern  States  work  no  longer 
than  when  the  eye  of  the  driver  is  on  them.  Can,  asked  he,  that  land 
flourish  like  this,  which  is  cultivated  by  the  hands  of  freemcfn  ?  Are  not 
three  of  these  independent  freemen  of  more  real  advantage  to  a  State, 
tUiinfive  of  those  poor  slaves  ? 

Mr.  Nasson  remarked  on  the  statement  of  the  honorable  Mr.  King, 
by  saying  that  the  honorable  gentleman  should  have  gone  further,  and 
shown  us  the  other  side  of  the  fpiestion.  It  is  a  good  rule  tiiat  works 
both  ways  —  and  the  gentleman  should  also  have  told  us,  that  tlirce  of 
oiu:  infants  in  the  cradle,  are  to  be  rated  as  high  as  five  of  the  working 
negroes  of  Virginia.     3Ir.  N.  adverted  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  King,  who 
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had  said,  tliat  five  negro  children  of  South  CaroUna  were  equally  rate- 
able as  three  governors  of  New  England,  and  wished,  he  said,  the  honor- 
able gentleman  had  considered  this  question  upon  the  other  side  —  as  it 
would  then  appear  that  this  State  will  pay  as  great  a  tax  for  three  chil- 
dren in  the  cradle,  as  any  of  the  southern  States  will  for  five  hearty 
working  negi'o  men.  He  hoped,  he  said,  while  we  were  making  a  new 
government,  we  should  make  it  better  than  the  old  one  :  for  if  we  had 
made  a  bad  bargain  before,  as  had  been  hinted,  it  was  a  reason  why  we 
should  make  a  better  one  now. 

Mr.  Dawes  said,  he  was  sorry  to  hear  so  many  objections  raised  against 
the  paragraph  under  consideration.  He  thought  them  wholly  unfounded ; 
that  the  black  inhabitants  of  the  southern  States  must  be  considered 
either  as  slaves,  and  as  so  much  property,  or  in  the  character  of  so  many 
freemen ;  if  the  former,  why  should  they  not  be  wholly  represented  ?  Our 
own  State  laws  and  Constitution  would  lead  us  to  consider  those  blacks 
as  freemen,  and  so  indeed  would  our  own  ideas  of  natural  justice :  if, 
then,  they  are  freemen,  they  might  form  an  equal  basis  for  representation 
as  though  they  were  all  white  inhabitants.  In  either  view,  therefore,  he 
could  not  see  that  the  northern  States  would  suflTer,  but  directly  to  the 
contrary.  He  thought,  however,  that  gentlemen  w-ould  do  well  to  con- 
nect the  passage  in  dispute  with  another  article  in  the  Constitution,  that 
permits  Congress,  in  the  year  1808,  wholly  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
slaves,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  impose  a  duty  of  ten  dollars  a  head  on 
such  blacks  as  should  be  imported  before  that  period.  Besides,  by  the 
new  Constitution,  every  particidar  State  is  left  to  its  own  option  totally 
to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  its  own  territories.  What  could 
the  convention  do  more  ?  The  members  of  the  southern  States,  like 
ourselves,  have  their  prejudices.  It  would  not  do  to  abolish  slavery,  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  in  a  moment,  and  so  destroy  what  our  southern  breth- 
ren consider  as  property.  But  we  may  say,  that  although  slavery  is  not 
smitten  by  an  apoplexy,  yet  it  has  received  a  mortal  wound  and  will  die 
of  a  consumption. 

Mr.  Neal  (from  Kittery,)  went  over  the  ground  of  objection  to  this 
section  on  the  idea  that  the  slave  trade  was  allowed  to  be  continued  for 
20  years.  His  profession,  he  said,  obliged  him  to  bear  witness  against 
any  thing  that  should  favor  the  making  merchandise  of  the  bodies  of 
men,  and  unless  his  objection  was  removed,  he  coidd  not  put  his  hand 
to  the  Constitution.  Other  gentlemen  said,  in  addition  to  this  idea,  that 
there  was  not  even  a  proposition  that  the  negroes  ever  shall  be  free,  and 
Gen.  Thompson  exclaimed  : 

Mr.  President,  shall  it  be  said,  that  after  we  have  established  our  own 
iiidej»endence  and  freedom,  we  make  slaves  of  others?  Oh!  Washing- 
ton, what  a  name  has  he  had  !  How  he  has  immortalized  himself!  but 
he  holds  those  in  slavery  who  have  a  good  right  to  be  free  as  he  has  — 
he  is  still  for  self;  and,  in  my  opinion,  his  character  has  sunk  50  per  cent. 

On  the  other  side,  gentlemen  said,  that  the  step  taken  in  this  article 


towards  the  abolition  of  slavery,  was  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Tliey  observed,  tliut  in  tlie  confederation  there  was  no  provision 
whatever  for  its  ever  beinjf  abolished  ;  but  this  Constitution  provides,  tliat 
Congress  may,  alter  20  years,  totally  annihilate  the  slave  trade  ;  and  that, 
as  all  the  States,  except  two,  have  passed  laws  to  this  eflect,  it  might 
reasonably  be  c.\j)eoted,  that  it  would  then  be  done.  In  the  interim,  all 
the  States  were  at  liberty  to  prohibit  it. 

Sati'rday,  January  •2(i. —  ['I'he  debate  on  the  9th  section  still  contin- 
ued desultory  —  and  consisted  of  similar  objections,  and  answers  there- 
to, as  had  before  been  used,  lioth  sides  deprecated  the  slave  trade  in 
the  most  pointed  terms ;  on  one  side  it  was  pathetically  lamented,  by 
Mr.  Nason,  Major  Lusk,  Mr.  Neal,  and  others,  that  this  Constitution 
provided  for  the  continuation  of  the  slave  trade  for  20  years.  On  the 
other,  the  honorable  Judge  Dana,  Mr.  Adams  and  others,  rejoiced  that  a 
door  was  now  to  be  opened  for  the  annihilation  of  this  odious,  abhor- 
rent practice,  in  a  certain  time.] 

Gen.  Heath.  Mr.  President,  —  By  my  indisposition  and  absence,  I 
have  lost  several  importatit  opportunities:  1  have  lost  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  sentitnents  with  a  candid  freedom,  on  some  oJ"  the  para- 
graphs of  the  system,  which  have  lain  heavy  on  my  mind.  I  have  lost 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  warm  ai)probation  on  some  of  the  para- 
graphs. I  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  hearing  those  judicious,  enlighten- 
ing and  convincing  arguments,  which  have  been  advanced  during  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  system.  This  is  my  misfortune,  and  I  nnist  bear  it. 
The  paragraph  respecting  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  pei-sons 
as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  &C.,  is  one 
of  those  considered  during  my  absence,  and  1  have  heard  nothing  on  the 
subject,  save  what  has  been  mentioned  this  morning;  but  I  think  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  spoken,  have  carried  the  matter  rather  too  far  on  Iioth 
sides.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  do  any  thing  for  or  against 
those  who  are  in  slavery  in  the  southern  States.  No  gentleman  within 
these  walls  detests  every  idea  of  slavery  more  than  I  do :  it  is  generally 
detested  by  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth ;  and  I  ardently  hope  that 
the  time  will  soon  come,  when  our  brethren  in  the  southern  Slates  will 
view  it  as  we  do,  and  put  a  stop  to  it ;  but  to  this  avc  liave  no  right  to 
com[)el  them.  Two  (piestions  naturally  arise  :  if  we  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution, shall  we  do  any  thing  by  our  act  to  hold  the  blacks  in  slavery  — 
or  shall  we  become  the  partakers  of  other  nien's  sins  ?  I  think  neither 
of  them.  L^ach  State  is  sovereign  and  independent  to  a  certain  degree, 
and  they  have  a  right,  and  will  regulate  their  own  internal  afl'airs,  as  to 
themselves  ajjpears  proper;  and  shall  we  refiisc  to  eat,  or  to  drink,  or  to 
be  united,  with  those  who  do  not  think,  or  act,  just  as  we  do?  surely  not. 
We  are  not  in  this  case  partakers  of  other  men's  sins,  for  in  nothing  do 
we  voluntarily  encourage  the  slavery  of  our  fellow-men  ;  a  restriction  is 
laid  on  the  Federal  Government,  which  could  not  be  avoided,  and  a  union 
take  place.    The  Federal  Convention  went  as  fur  as  they  could ;  the  rui- 
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gration  or  importation,  &c.,  is  confined  to  the  States,  now  existing  only, 
new  States  cannot  claim  it.  Congress,  by  their  ordinance  for  erecting 
new  States,  some  time  since,  declared  that  the  new  States  shall  be  re- 
publican, and  that  there  shall  be  no  slavery  in  them.  But  whether  those 
in  slavery  in  the  southern  States  will  be  emanci])ated  after  the  year  1808, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  :  I  rather  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Neal  rose  and  said,  that  as  the  Constitution  at  large,  was  now 
under  consideration,  he  would  just  remark,  that  the  article  which  re- 
spected the  Africans,  was  the  one  which  laid  on  his  mind  —  and,  unless 
his  objections  to  that  were  removed,  it  must,  how  much  soever  be  liked 
the  other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  him  to  give 
his  negative  to  it. 

Major  LusK  concurred  in  the  idea  already  thrown  out  in  the  debate, 
that  although  ihe  insertion  of  the  amendments  in  the  Constitution  was 
devoutly  wished,  yet  he  did  not  see  any  reason  to  suppose  they  ever 
would  be  adopted.  Turning  from  the  subject  of  amendments,  the  Ma- 
jor entered  largely  into  the  consideration  of  the  9th  section,  and  in  tlie 
most  pathetic  and  feeling  manner,  described  the  miseries  of  the  poor 
natives  of  Africa,  who  are  kidnapped  and  sold  for  slaves.  With  the 
brightest  colors  he  painted  their  happiness  and  ease  on  their  native 
shores,  and  contrast^ed  them  with  their  wretched,  miserable  and  unhappy 
condition,  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

Rev.  Mr.  Backus.  Much,  sir,  hath  been  said  about  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  this  country.  I  believe  that,  according  to  my  capacity,  no 
man  abhors  that  wicked  practice  more  than  I  do,  and  would  gladly  make 
use  of  all  lawful  means  towards  the  abolishing  of  slavery  in  all  parts  of 
the  land.  But  let  us  consider  where  we  are,  and  what  we  are  doing. 
In  the  articles  of  confederation,  no  provision  v^as  made  to  hinder  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  any  of  these  States :  but  a  door  is  now  opened 
hereafter  to  do  it;  and  each  State  is  at  liberty  now  to  abolish  slavery  as 
soon  as  they  please.  And  let  us  remember  our  former  connexion  with 
Great  Britain,  from  whom  many  in  our  land  think  we  ought  not  to  have 
revolted.  How  did  they  carry  on  the  slave  trade !  I  know  that  the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester,  in  an  annual  sermon  in  London,  in  February,  1766, 
endeavored  to  justify  their  tyrannical  claims  of  power  over  us,  by  casting 
the  reproach  of  the  slave  trade  upon  the  Americans.  But  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  an  annual  sermon,  in  February, 
1783,  ingenuously  owned,  that  their  nation  is  the  most  deeply  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  that  trade,  of  any  nation  in  the  world  ;  and  also,  that  they 
have  treated  their  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  worse  than  the  French  or 
Spaniards  have  done  theirs.  Thus  slavery  grows  more  and  more  odious 
through  the  world ;  and,  as  an  honorable  gentleman  said  some  days  ago, 
"  Though  we  cannot  say  that  slavery  is  struck  with  an  ai)op]exy,  yet  we 
may  hope  it  will  die  with  a  consumption."  And  a  main  source,  sir,  of 
that  iniquity,  hatli  been  an  abuse  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  which 
gave  the  seed  of  Abraham  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  and  to 
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take  tlieir  hoiisi^s,  viiioyanls,  ami  all  their  estates,  as  their  own  ;  atul  also 
to  buy  and  hold  others  as  servants.  And  as  Christian  privileges  are 
greater  than  those  ot'  the  Hebrews  were,  many  liavc  imagined  that  they 
had  a  right  to  seize  upon  the  lands  of  the  heathen,  and  to  destroy  or  en- 
slave them  as  far  as  they  could  extend  their  power.  And  from  thence 
the  mystery  of  iniquitj',  carried  many  into  the  practice  of  making  mer- 
chandise of  slaves  and  souls  of  men.  But  all  ought  to  remember,  that 
when  Cod  promised  tlie  land  of  Canaan  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  he 
let  him  know  that  they  were  not  to  take  possession  of  that  land,  until  the 
initpiity  of  the  Amorites  was  full;  and  then  they  did  it  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Heaven ;  and  they  were  as  real  executors  of  the  judgment 
of  God  upon  tliose  iicathens,  as  any  person  ever  was  an  executor  of  a  crim- 
inal justly  condenmcd.  And  in  doing  it  they  were  not  allowed  to  invade 
the  lands  of  the  Edomites,  who  sprang  from  Esau,  who  was  not  only  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  but  was  born  at  the  same  birth  with  Israel ;  and 
yet  they  were  not  of  that  church.  Neither  were  Israel  allowed  to  in- 
vade the  lands  of  the  Moabites,  or  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  who  were 
of  the  seed  of  Lot.  And  no  officer  in  Israel  had  any  legislative  power, 
but  such  as  were  immediately  inspired.  Even  David,  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  had  no  legislative  power,  but  oidy  as  he  was  inspired 
from  above:  and  he  is  expressly  called  a  prophet  in  the  New  Testament. 
And  we  are  to  remember  that  Abraham  and  his  seed,  for  four  hundred 
years,  had  no  warrant  to  admit  any  strangers  into  that  church,  but  by 
buying  of  liim  as  a  servant,  with  money.  And  it  was  a  great  privilege 
to  be  bought,  and  ado[)ted  into  a  religious  family  for  seven  years,  and 
then  to  have  their  freedom.  And  that  covenant  was  expressly  repealed 
in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  particularly  in  the  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  wherein  it  is  said  —  Ye  are  bought  with  a 
price  ;  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are 
God's.  And  again  —  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is 
nothing,  but  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God.  Ye  are  l»ought 
with  a  price  ;  be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men.  Thus  the  gospel  sets  all 
men  ui)on  a  level,  very  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  an  honorable  gen- 
tleman in  this  house,  "that  the  Bible  was  contrived  for  the  advantage  of 
a  particular  order  of  men." 

NEW  YORK  CONVENTION. 

Mr.  M.  ."^MiTir.  He  would  now  proceed  to  state  his  objections  to  the 
clause  just  read,  (section  2,  of  article  1,  clause  3).  His  objections  were 
comprised  under  three  heads:  1st,  the  rule  of  apportionment  is  unjust; 
2d,  there  is  no  precise  number  fixed  on,  below  which  the  house  shall  not 
be  reduced;  3d,  it  is  inade<[uate.  In  the  first  place,  the  rule  of  appor- 
tionment of  the  representatives  is  to  be  according  to  the  whole  nutidier 
of  the  white  inhabitants,  with  three-firths  of  all  others  ;  that  is,  in  plain 
English,  each  State  is  to  send  representatives  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  freemen,  and  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  it  contains.  He  could  not 
see  any  rule  by  which  slaves  were  to  be  included  in  the  ratio  of  repre- 
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eentation  ;  —  the  principle  of  a  representation  being  that  every  free  agent 
should  be  concerned  in  governing  himself,  it  was  absurd  to  give  that 
power  to  a  man  who  could  not  exercise  it  —  slaves  have  no  will  of  their 
own:  the  very  operation  of  it  was  to  give  certain  privileges  to  those  peo- 
ple who  were  so  wicked  as  to  keep  slaves.  He  knew  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted, that  this  rule  of  apportionment  was  Ibunded  on  unjust  princi- 
ples, but  that  it  was  the  result  of  accommodation  ;  which,  he  supposed, 
we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  admitting,  if  we  meant  to  be  in 
union  with  the  southern  States,  though  utterly  repugnant  to  his  feelings. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  In  order  that  the  committee  may  understand  clearly 
the  principles  on  which  the  General  Convention  acted,  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  some  preliminary  circumstances. 

Sir,  the  natural  situation  of  this  country  seems  to  divide  its  interests 
into  different  classes.  There  are  navigating  and  non-navigating  States  — 
the  Northern  are  properly  the  navigating  States:  the  Southern  appear  to 
possess  neither  the  means  nor  the  spirit  of  navigation.  This  difference 
of  situation  naturally  prodi'.ccs  a  dissimilarity  of  interest  and  views  re- 
specting foreign  commerce.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Northern  States 
that  there  should  be  no  restraints  on  their  navigation,  and  that  they  should 
have  full  power,  by  a  majority  in  Congress,  to  make  commercial  regula- 
tions in  favor  of  their  own,  and  in  restraint  of  the  navigation  of  foreign- 
ers. Tlie  Southern  States  wished  to  impose  a  restraint  on  the  North- 
ern, by  requiring  tliat  two-thirds  in  Congress  should  be  requisite  to  pass 
an  act  in  regulation  of  commerce  :  they  were  apprehensive  that  the  re- 
straints of  a  navigation  law  would  discourage  foreigners,  and  by  obliging 
them  to  employ  the  shipping  of  the  Northern  States  would  j)robably  en- 
hance their  freight.  This  being  the  case,  they  insisted  strenuously  on 
having  this  provision  engrafted  in  the  Constitution ;  and  the  Northern 
States  were  as  anxious  in  opposing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small 
States  seeing  themselves  end)raced  by  the  confederation  upon  ecjual 
terms,  Avished  to  retain  the  advantages  which  they  already  possessed: 
the  large  States,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it  improper  that  Rhode  Island 
and  Delaware  should  enjoy  an  equal  suffrage  with  themselves:  from 
these  sources  a  delicate  and  diflicult  contest  arose.  It  became  necessa- 
ry, therefore,  to  compromise ;  or  the  Convention  must  have  dissolved 
without  effecting  any  thing.  Would  it  have  been  wise  and  prudent  in 
that  body,  in  this  critical  situation,  to  have  deserted  their  country  ?  No. 
Every  man  who  hears  me  —  every  wise  man  in  the  United  States,  would 
have  condemned  them.  The  Convention  were  obliged  to  appoint  a 
committee  iiir  accommodation.  In  this  committee  the  arrangement  was 
formed  as  it  now  stai.ds ;  and  their  rej)ort  Avas  accepted.  It  was  a  deli- 
cate i)oint;  and  it  was  necessary  that  all  parties  should  be  indulged. 
Gentlemen  will  see,  that  if  there  had  not  been  a  unanimity,  nothing 
could  have  been  done :  for  the  Convention  had  no  power  to  establish, 
but  only  to  recommend  a  government.  Any  other  system  would  have 
been  impracticable.     Let  a  Convention  be  called  to-morrow  —  let  them 


meet  twenty  times  ;  nay,  twenty  thousand  times ;  tlicy  will  have  the 
same  difficulties  to  encounter;  the  same  clashiii":  interests  to  reconcile. 

But  dismissing  these  reflections,  let  us  consider  how  far  the  arrange- 
ment is  in  itself  entitled  to  the  aji[)robation  of  this  body.  We  will  ex- 
amine it  upon  its  own  merits. 

The  first  thing  objected  to,  is  that  clause  w'.iich  allows  a  representa- 
tion for  tliree-fiflhs  of  the  negroes.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  impro- 
priety of  representing  men,  who  have  no  will  of  their  own.  Whether 
this  be  reasoning  or  declamation,  I  will  not  presume  to  say.  It  is  the 
unfortunate  situation  of  the  southern  States,  to  have  a  great  part  of  their 
po|)idation,  as  well  as  property,  in  blacks.  The  regulations  complained 
of  was  one  result  of  the  sjiirit  of  acconunodation,  which  governed  the 
Convention  ;  and  without  this  indulgence,  no  union  could  posi^ibly  have 
been  formed.  But,  sir,  considering  some  peculiar  advantages  which  we 
derived  from  them,  it  is  entirely  just  that  they  should  be  gratified.  The 
southern  States  possess  certain  staples,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  &c.,  which 
must  be  capital  objects  in  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  ;  and 
the  advantage  which  they  necessarily  procure  in  these  treaties  will  be 
felt  throughout  all  the  States.  But  the  justice  of  this  plan  will  appear 
in  another  view.  The  best  writers  on  government  have  held  that  repre- 
sentation should  be  compounded  of  persons  and  property.  This  rule 
has  been  adopted,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  in  the  Constitution  of  New  York. 
It  will,  however,  by  no  means,  be  admitted,  that  the  slaves  are  consider- 
ed altogether  as  property.  They  are  men,  though  degraded  to  the  con- 
dition of  slavery.  They  are  persons  known  to  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
States  wliicli  they  inhabit  as  well  as  to  the  laws  of  nature.  But  represent- 
ation and  taxation  go  together  —  and  one  uniform  rule  ought  to  apply 
to  both.  Would  it  be  just  to  compute  these  slaves  in  the  assessment  of 
taxes,  and  discard  them  from  the  estimate  in  the  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentatives? Would  it  be  just  to  impose  a  singular  burthen,  without  con- 
ferring some  adequate  advantage  ? 

Another  circumstance  ought  to  be  considered.  The  rule  we  have 
been  speaking  of  is  a  general  rule,  and  applies  to  all  the  States.  Now, 
you  have  a  great  numl>er  of  people  in  your  State,  which  are  not  repre- 
sented at  all;  and  have  no  voice  in  your  government:  these  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  enumeration  —  not  two-fifths  —  nor  three-fifths,  but  the 
whole.  This  proves  that  the  advantages  of  the  plan  arc  not  confined  to 
the  southern  States,  but  extend  to  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  M.  Smith.  I  shall  make  no  reply  to  the  arguments  ofl!cred  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  to  justify  the  rule  of  apportiomnent  fixed  by  this 
clause:  for  thougii  I  am  confident  they  might  be  easily  refuted,  yet  I  am 
persuaded  we  must  yield  this  point,  in  accommodation  to  the  southern 
States.  The  amendment  tlierefore  proposes  no  alteration  to  the  clause 
in  this  respect 

Mr.  IIarriso.n.  Among  the  objections,  that,  which  has  been  made  to 
the  mode  of  apportionment  of  representatives,  has  been  relinquished. 
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1  think  this  concession  does  honor  to  the  gentleman  who  had  stated  the 
objection.  He  has  candidly  acknowledged,  that  this  apportionment  was 
the  result  of  accommodation;  without  which  no  union  could  have  been 
formed, 

PENNSYLVANIA  CONVENTION. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Much  fault  has  been  found  with  the  mode  of  express- 
ion, used  in  the  first  clause  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article.  I 
believe  I  can  assign  a  reason,  why  that  mode  of  expression  was  used, 
and  why  the  term  slave  was  not  admitted  in  this  Constitution  —  and  as 
to  the  manner  of  laying  taxes,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  subject 
has  come  into  the  view  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Legislatures  of 
the  several  States.  The  gentleman,  (Mr.  Findlet)  will  recollect,  that  ia 
the  present  Congress,  the  quota  of  the  federal  debt,  and  general  expens- 
es, was  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  land,  and  other  enumerated 
property,  within  the  States.  After  trying  this  for  a  number  of  years,  it 
was  found  on  all  hands,  to  be  a  mode  that  could  not  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. Congress  were  satisfied  of  this,  and  in  the  year  1783  recom- 
mended, in  conformity  with  the  powers  tliey  possessed  under  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  that  the  quota  should  be  according  to  the  number 
of  free  people,  including  those  bound  to  servitude,  and  excluding  Indians 
not  taxed.  These  were  the  expressions  used  in  1783,  and  the  fate  of  this 
recommendation  was  similar  to  all  their  other  resolutions.  It  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  but  it  was  adopted  by  no  fewer  than  eleven,  out  of 
thirteen  States ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  matter  of  surprise,  to  hear  gentle- 
men, who  agreed  to  this  very  mode  of  expression  at  that  time,  come  for- 
ward and  state  it  as  an  objection  on  the  present  occasion.  It  was  natu- 
ral, sir,  for  the  late  convention,  to  adopt  the  mode  after  it  had  been  agreed 
to  by  eleven  States,  and  to  use  the  expression,  which  they  found  had 
been  received  as  unexceptionable  before.  Witli  respect  to  the  clause, 
restricting  Congress  from  prohibiting  the  migration  or  importation  of 
such  persons,  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing,  shall  think  proper  to 
admit,  prior  to  the  year  1808.  The  honorable  gentlcjiian  says,  that  this 
clause  is  not  only  dark,  but  intended  to  grant  to  Congress,  for  that  time, 
the  power  to  admit  the  imj)ortation  of  slaves.  No  such  thing  was  in- 
tended ;  but  I  will  tell  you  w  hat  was  done,  and  it  gives  me  high  pleasure, 
that  so  much  was  done.  Under  the  present  Confederation,  the  States 
may  admit  the  importation  of  slaves  as  long  as  they  please  ;  but  bj-  this 
article,  after  the  year  1808  the  Congress  will  have  power  to  proliibit  such 
importation,  notwithstanding  the  disposition  of  any  State  to  the  contra- 
ry. I  consider  this  as  laying  the  foundation  for  banishing  slavery  out  of 
this  country;  and  though  the  period  is  more  distant  than  I  could  wish, 
yet  it  will  produce  the  same  kind,  gradual  change,  which  was  pursued 
in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  I  view  this  power  in  the 
general  government,  whereby  they  may  lay  an  interdiction  on  this  re- 
proachful trade  ;  but  an  immediate  advantage  is  also  obtained,  for  a  tax 
or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars 
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for  each  person  ;  ami  this,  sir,  operates  as  a  partial  jjroliiliition  ;  it  was 
all  that  could  be  oljtained,  I  am  sorry  it  was  no  more  ;  but  from  tliis  I 
think  there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  yet  a  few  years,  and  it  will  be  prohib- 
ited altogether ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  new  States  which  arc  to  be 
formed,  will  be  under  the  control  of  Conjjrcss  in  this  particular ;  and 
slaves  will  never  be  introduced  amongst  them.  The  gentleman  says, 
that  it  is  imfortunate  in  another  point  of  view  ;  it  means  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  white  people  iVoin  Europe,  as  this  tax  may  deter  them 
from  coming  amongst  us;  a  little  impartiality  and  attention  will  discover 
the  care  that  the  Convention  took  in  selecting  their  language.  The 
words  are  the  migratioti  or  importation  of  such  persons,  &c.,  shall  not 
be  prohibited  by  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may 
be  imposed  on  such  importation  ;  it  is  observable  here,  that  the  term 
migration  is  dropped,  when  a  tax  or  duty  is  mentioned,  so  that  Congress 
have  power  to  impose  the  tax  only  on  those  imported. 

I  recollect,  on  a  former  day,  the  honorable  gentlemen  from  Westmore- 
land (Mr.  FiNDLEY,)and  the  honorable  gendemau  from  Cumberland  (Mr. 
Whiteiiill,)  took  exception  against  the  first  clause  of  the  9th  section, 
art.  1,  arguing  very  unfairly,  that  because  Congress  might  impose  a  tax 
or  duty  of  ten  dollars  on  the  imjjortation  of  slaves,  within  any  of  the 
United  States,  Congress  might  therefore  permit  slaves  to  be  imported 
within  this  State,  contrary  to  its  laws.  I  confess  I  little  tliought  that 
this  part  of  the  system  would  be  excepted  to. 

I  am  sorry  that  it  could  be  extended  no  further;  but  so  far  as  it 
operates,  it  presents  us  with  the  pleasing  prospect,  that  the  rights  of 
mankind  will  be  acknowledged  und  established  throughout  the  union. 

If  there  was  no  other  lovely  feature  in  the  Constitution  but  this  one,  it 
would  diffuse  a  beauty  over  its  whole  countenance.  Yet  the  laj)se  of  a 
few  years !  and  Congress  will  have  power  to  exterminate  slavery  from 
within  our  borders. 

How  would  such  a  delightful  prospect  expand  the  breast  of  a  benevo- 
lent and  philanthropic  European  .-  Would  he  cavil  at  an  expression  ? 
catch  at  a  phrase  ?  No,  sir,  that  is  only  reserved  for  the  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  your  chair  to  do. 

Mr.  .^IcKea.n.  The  arguments  against  the  Constitution  are,  I  think, 
chiefly  these :     .     .     .     . 

That  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons,  as  any  of  the  States 
shall  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  prior  to  1808,  nor  a  tax  or  duty 
imposed  on  such  importation  exceeding  ten  doilurs  for  each  person. 

Provision  is  made  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  slaves  after  the  year  1808,  but  the  gentlemen  in  opposi- 
tion, accuse  this  system  of  a  crime,  because  it  has  not  prohibited  them 
at  once.  I  suspect  those  gentlemen  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
business  of  the  dijdomatic  body,  or  they  would  know  that  an  agreement 
might  be  made,  that  did  not  perfectly  accord  with  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  any  one  person.  Instead  of  finding  fault  witli  what  has  been  gained, 
I  am  happy  to  see  a  disposition  in  the  United  States  to  do  so  much. 
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VIRGDfIA  CONVENTION. 

Gov.  Randolph.  This  is  one  point  of  weakness.  I  wish  for  the 
honor  of  my  countrymen  that  it  was  the  only  one.  There  is  another 
circumstance  which  renders  us  more  vuhierable.  Are  we  not  weaken- 
ed by  the  population  of  those  whom  we  hold  in  slavery?  The  day  may 
come  when  they  may  make  impression  upon  us.  Gentlemen  who  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  subject,  think  there  is 
a  cause  of  alarm  in  this  case :  the  luimber  of  those  people,  compared  to 
that  of  the  whites,  is  in  an  immense  proportion  :  their  number  amounts 
to  236,000  — that  of  the  whites,  only  to  352,000.  *  *  *  I  beseech 
them  to  consider,  whether  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  both  oppressed 
with  debts  and  slaves,  can  defend  themselves  externally,  or  make  their 
people  hapi)y  internally. 

George  Mason.  We  ai'e  told  in  strong  language,  of  dangers  to 
which  we  will  be  exposed  unless  we  adopt  this  Constitution,  Among 
the  i-est,  domestic  safety  is  said  to  be  in  danger.  This  government  does 
not  attend  to  our  domestic  safety.  It  authorizes  the  importation  of 
slaves  for  twenty-odd  years,  and  thus  continues  upon  us  that  nefarious 
trade.  Instead  of  securing  and  protecting  us,  tlie  continuation  of  this 
detestable  trade  adds  daily  to  our  weakness.  Though  this  evil  is  in- 
creasing, there  is  no  clause  in  the  Constitution  tliat  will  prevent  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States  from  meddling  with  our  whole  property  of 
that  kind.  There  is  a  clause  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  after 
twenty  years,  but  there  is  no  j)rovision  made  for  securing  to  the  South- 
ern States  those  they  now  possess.  It  is  far  from  being  a  desirable 
property.  But  it  will  involve  us  in  great  difficulties  and  infelicity  to  be 
now  deprived  of  them.  There  ought  to  be  a  clause  in  the  Constitution 
to  secure  us  that  property,  which  we  have  acquired  under  our  former 
laws,  and  the  loss  of  whicli  would  bring  ruin  on  a  great  many  people. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  honorable  gentleman  abominates  it,  because  it  does 
not  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  because  it  does  not  secure 
the  continuance  of  the  existing  slavery!  Is  it  not  obviously  inconsistent 
to  criminate  it  for  two  contradictoiy  reasons  ?  I  submit  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  gentleman,  whether,  if  it  be  reprehensible  in  the  one 
case,  it  can  be  censurable  in  the  other?  Mr.  Lee  then  concluded  by 
earnestly  recommending  to  the  committee  to  proceed  regularly. 

Mr.  Henry.  It  says  that  "  no  state  shall  engage  in  war,  unless  ac- 
tually invaded."  If  you  give  this  clause  a  fair  construction,  what  is  the 
true  meaning  of  it?  What  does  this  relate  to?  Not  domestic  insur- 
rections, but  war.  If  the  country  be  invaded,  a  State  may  go  to  war; 
but  cannot  suppress  insurrections.  If  there  should  happen  an  insurrec- 
tion of  slaves,  the  country  cannot  be  said  to  be  invaded.  — They  cannot 
therefore  suppress  it,  without  the  interposition  of  Congress. 

Mr.  George  Nicholas.  Another  worthy  member  says,  there  is  no 
power  in  the  States  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  slaves.    Have  they  it 
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now  ?  If  tliry  have,  dors  tlio  Coiislitiilion  take  it  away?  K  it  dues,  it 
must  be  iu  out-  of  tlic  tlircc  clauses  wliicli  have  been  rneulioiK'cl  by  the 
worlliy  member.  Tlit>  lirst  clause  gives  llic  general  govoiumciit  power 
to  cull  them  out  when  necessary.  Does  this  tiike  it  away  from  the 
States?  No.  But  it  gives  an  aiUlitional  security  :  lor,  besides  the  power 
in  tlie  State  governments  to  use  their  own  militia,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  general  government  to  aid  them  with  the  strength  of  the  Union 
when  called  for.  No  part  of  this  Constitution  can  show  that  this  j)owcr 
is  taken  away. 

Mr.  George  Mason.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  fatal  section,  which  has 
created  more  dangers  than  any  other.  The  first  clause  allows  the 
importation  of  slaves  for  twenty  years.  Under  the  royal  government, 
tliis  evil  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  opi)ression,  and  many  attempts  were 
made  to  prevent  it ;  but  the  interest  of  the  African  merchants  prevented 
its  prohibition.  No  sooner  did  the  revolution  take  place,  than  it  was 
thought  of.  It  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  our  separation  from  Great 
Britain.  Its  exclusion  has  Ircen  a  principal  object  of  this  State,  and 
most  of  the  States  in  the  Union.  The  augmentation  of  slaves  weakens 
the  States;  and  such  a  trade  is  diabolical  in  itself,  and  disgraceful  to 
mankind.  Yet,  by  this  Constitution,  it  is  continued  for  twenty  years. 
As  much  as  I  value  an  union  of  all  the  States,  I  would  not  admit  the 
Southern  States  into  the  Union,  uidess  they  agreed  to  the  discontinuance 
of  tliis  disgraceful  trade,  because  it  would  bring  weakness  and  not 
strength  to  the  Union.  And  though  this  infamous  traffic  be  continued, 
we  have  no  security  for  the  property  of  that  kind'which  wc  have  already. 
There  is  no  clause  in  this  Constitution  to  secure  it;  for  they  may  lay 
such  tax  as  will  amoimt  to  manumission.  And  should  the  government 
be  amended,  still  this  detestable  kind  of  commerce  cannot  be  discon- 
tinued till  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years.  For  the  fifth  article, 
which  provides  for  amendments,  expressly  excepts  this  clause.  I  have 
ever  looked  upon  this  as  a  most  disgraceful  thing  to  America.  I  caimot 
express  my  detestation  of  it.  Yet  they  have  not  secured  us  the  property 
of  the  slaves  we  have  already.  So  that,  "they  have  done  what  they 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  have  left  undone  what  they  ought  to  have 
done." 

Mr.  Madiso.v.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  conceive  this  clause  to  bo 
impolitic,  if  it  were  one  of  those  things  which  could  be  excluded  with- 
out encountering  greater  evils.  The  Southern  States  would  not  have 
entered  into  the  union  of  America,  without  the  temporary  ])ormission 
of  that  trade.  And  if  they  were  excluded  from  the  union,  the  conse- 
quences might  be  dreadful  to  them  and  to  us.  We  arc  net  in  a  worse 
situation  than  before.  That  trafiic  is  prohil)ited  by  our  laws,  and  we 
may  continue  the  ])rohibition.  The  union  in  general  is  not  in  a  worse 
situation.  Under  the  articles  of  confederation,  it  might  be  continued 
forever:  but  by  this  clause  an  end  may  be  put  to  it  after  twenty  years. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  amelioration  of  our  circiunstances.     A  tax  may 
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be  laid  in  ihe  mean  time ;  but  it  is  limited,  otherwise  Congress  might 
lay  such  a  tax  as  would  amount  to  a  prohibition.  From  the  mode  of 
representation  and  taxation,  Congress  cannot  lay  such  a  tax  on  slaves  as 
will  amount  to  manumission.  Another  clause  secures  us  that  property 
which  we  now  possess.  At  present,  if  any  slave  elopes  to  any  of  those 
States  where  slaves  are  free,  he  becomes  emancipated  by  their  laws. 
For  the  laws  of  the  States  are  uncharitable  to  one  another  in  this  re- 
spect. But  in  this  Constitution,  "  no  person  held  to  service,  or  labor,  in 
one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labor;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  may  be  due."  This  clause  was  expressly  inserted  to 
enable  owners  of  slaves  to  reclaim  them.  This  is  a  better  security  than 
any  that  how  exists.  No  power  is  given  to  the  general  government  to 
interpose  with  respect  to  the  property  in  slaves  now  held  by  the  States. 
The  taxation  of  this  State  being  equal  only  to  its  representation,  such  a 
tax  cannot  be  laid  as  he  supposes.  They  cannot  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  for  twenty  years ;  but  after  that  period,  they  can.  The 
gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  argued  in  this  manner : 
"  We  have  now  libei-ty  to  import  this  species  of  property,  and  much  of 
the  property  now  possessed,  has  been  piu-chased,  or  otherwise  acquired, 
in  contemplation  of  improving  it  by  the  assistance  of  imported  slaves. 
What  would  be  the  consequence  of  hindering  us  from  it?  The  slaves 
of  Virginia  would  rise  in  value,  and  we  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  your 
markets."  I  need  not  expatiate  on  tliis  subject.  Great  as  the  evil  is,  a 
dismemberment  of  the  union  would  be  worse.  If  those  States  should 
disunite  from  the  other  States,  for  not  including  them  in  the  temporary 
continuance  of  this  traffic,  they  might  solicit  and  obtain  aid  from  foreign 
powers. 

Mr.  Tyler  warmly  enlarged  on  the  impolicy,  iniquity,  and  disgrace- 
fulness  of  this  wicked  traffic.  He  thought  the  reasons  urged  by  gentle- 
men in  defence  of  it  were  inconclusive,  and  ill  founded.  It  was  one 
cause-  of  the  complaints  against  British  tyranny,  that  this  trade  was  per- 
mitted. The  Revolution  had  put  a  period  to  it ;  but  now  it  was  to  be 
revived.  He  tliought  nothing  could  justify  it.  This  temporary  restric- 
tion on  Congress  militated,  in  his  opinion,  against  the  arguments  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  that  what  was  not  given  up,  was  retained 
by  the  States;  for  that  if  this  restriction  had  not  been  inserted,  Congress 
could  have  prohibited  the  African  trade.  The  power  of  prohibiting  it 
was  not  expressly  delegated  to  them ;  yet  they  would  have  had  it  by 
implication,  if  this  restraint  had  not  been  provided.  This  seemed  to 
him  to  demonstrate  most  clearly  the  necessity  of  restraining  thejn  by  a 
bill  of  rights,  from  infringing  our  unalienable  rights.  It  was  immaterial 
whether  the  bill  of  rights  was  by  itself,  or  included  in  the  Constitution. 
But  he  contended  for  it  one  way  or  the  other.  It  would  be  justified  by 
our  own  example,  and  that  of  England.    His  earnest  desire  was,  that  it 
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should  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  tlmt  lie  htid  opposed  this  wicked 
clause. 

Mr.  Madiso.n.  As  to  the  restriction  in  the  clause  under  consideration, 
it  was  a  restniint  on  the  exercise  of  a  jiower  expressly  delegated  to 
Conirress,  namely,  that  of  regulating  commerce  with  Ibreign  nations. 

Mr.  He.nky  insisted,  that  the  insertion  of  these  restrictions  on  Con- 
gress, was  a  plain  demonstration  that  Congress  could  exercise  powers 
by  implication.  The  gentleman  had  admitted  that  Congress  could  have 
interdicteil  the  African  trade,  were  it  not  for  this  restriction.  If  so,  the 
power  not  having  been  expressly  delegated,  nmst  be  obtained  by  impli- 
cation. He  demanded  wliere,  then,  was  their  doctfine  of  reserved 
rights  ?  lie  w  ished  for  negative  clauses  to  prevent  them  from  assuming 
any  powers  but  those  expressly  given.  He  asked  why  it  was  moited  to 
secure  us  that  property  in  slaves,  which  we  held  now?  He  feared  its 
omission  was  done  with  design.  They  might  lay  such  heavy  taxes  on 
slaves,  as  woidd  amount  to  emancipation ;  and  then  the  Southern  States 
woidd  be  the  only  sufferers.  His  opinion  was  confu"med  by  the  mode 
of  levying  money.  Congress,  he  observed,  had  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  imposts,  and  excises.  Imposts  (or  duties)  and  excises,  were  to  be 
uniform.  But  this  uniformity  did  not  extend  to  taxes.  This  might 
compel  the  Southern  States  to  liberate  their  negroes.  He  wished  this 
property  therefore  to  be  guarded.  He  considered  the  clause  which  bad 
been  adduced  by  the  gentleman  as  a  security  for  this  property,  as  no 
security  at  all.  It  was  no  more  than  this  —  that  a  runaway  negro  could 
be  taken  up  in  Maryland  or  New-York.  This  coidd  not  i)reveut  Con- 
gress from  interfering  with  that  property  by  laying  a  grievous  and 
enormous  tax  on  it,  so  as  to  compel  owners  to  emancipate  their  slaves 
rather  than  i)ay  the  tax.  He  apprehended  it  would  be  productive  of 
much  stockjobbing,  and  that  they  would  play  into  one  another's  hands 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  this  property  would  be  lost  to  the  country. 

Mr.  George  Nicuolas  wondered  that  gentlemen  who  were  against 
slavery,  would  be  opposed  to  this  clause  ;  as  after  that  period  the  slave 
trade  would  be  done  away.  He  asked,  if  gentlemen  did  not  see  the  in- 
consistency of  their  arguments  .'  They  object,  says  he,  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, because  the  slave  trade  is  laid  open  for  twenty-odd  years  ;  and  yet 
tell  you,  that  by  some  latent  operation  of  it,  the  slaves  who  arc  so  now, 
will  be  manumitted.  At  the  sjune  moment,  it  is  ojjposed  for  being  pro- 
motive and  destructive  of  slavery.  He  contended  that  it  was  advantage- 
ous to  Virginia,  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  prevent 
llie  importation  of  slaves  after  twenty  years,  as  it  would  then  put  a  pe- 
riod to  the  evil  complained  of. 

As  the  Southern  States  would  not  confederate  w ithout  this  clause,  he 
asked,  if  gentlemen  would  rather  dissolve  the  confederacy  than  to  suffer 
this  temporary  inconvenience,  admitting  it  to  be  such?  Virgiiiia  might 
continue  the  prohibition  of  such  imjiorljition  during  the  intermediate  pe- 
riod, and  would  be  benefitted  by  it,  us  a  tax  of  ten  dollars  on  each  slave 
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miglit  be  laid,  of  which  she  would  receive  a  share.  He  endeavored  to 
obviate  th(3  objection  of  gentlemen,  that  the  restriction  on  Congress  was 
a  proof  that  tliey  would  have  power  not  given  them,  by  remarking,  that 
they  would  only  have  had  a  general  superintendency  of  trade,  if  the  re- 
striction had  not  been  inserted.  But  the  Southern  States  insisted  on  this 
exception  to  that  general  superintendency  for  twenty  years.  It  could 
not  therefore  have  been  a  power  by  implication,  as  the  restriction  was 
an  exception  from  a  delegated  power.  The  taxes  could  not,  as  had  been 
suggested,  be  laid  so  high  on  negroes  as  to  amount  to  emancipation  ;  be- 
cause taxation  and  representation  were  fixed  according  to  tJie  census 
established  in  the  Constitution.  The  exception  of  taxes,  from  the  uni- 
formity annexed  to  duties  and  excises,  could  not  have  the  operation  con- 
tended for  by  the  gentleman ;  because  other  clauses  had  clearly  and 
positively  fixed  the  census.  Had  taxes  been  uniform,  it  would  have  been 
universally  objected  to,  for  no  one  object  could  be  selected  without  in- 
volving great  inconveniences  and  oppressions.  But,  says  Mi-.  Nicholas, 
is  it  from  the  general  government  we  are  to  fear  emancipation  ?  Gen- 
tlemen will  recollect  what  I  said  in  another  house,  and  what  other  gen- 
tlemen have  said  that  advocated  emancipation.  Give  me  leave  to  say, 
that  that  clause  is  a  great  security  for  our  slave  tax.  I  can  tell  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  i)eople  of  our  country  are  reduced  to  beggary  by  the 
taxes  on  negroes.  Had  this  Constitution  been  adopted,  it  would  not  have 
been  the  case.  The  taxes  were  laid  on  all  our  negioes.  By  this  system 
two-fifths  are  exemjjted.  He  then  added,  that  he  had  imagined  gentle- 
men would  not  supi)ort  here  what  they  had  opposed  in  another  place. 

Mr.  Henry  replied,  that  though  the  proportion  of  each  was  to  be  fixed 
by  the  census,  and  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  only  were  included  in  the 
eniuTieration,  yet  the  proportion  of  Virginia  being  once  fixed,  might  be 
laid  on  blacks  and  blacks  only.  For  tlic  mode  of  raising  the  proportion 
of  each  State  being  to  be  directed  by  Congress,  they  might  make  slaves 
the  sole  object  to  raise  it.  Personalities  he  wished  to  take  leave  of:  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  which  was  solely  whether  that 
paper  was  wrong  or  not. 

Mr.  Nicholas  replied,  that  negroes  must  be  considered  as  persons,  or 
property.  If  as  property,  the  [woportion  of  taxes  to  be  laid  on  them  was 
fixed  in  tiie  Constitution.  If  he  apprehended  a  poll  tax  on  negroes,  the 
Constitution  had  prevented  it.  For,  by  the  census,  where  a  white  man 
paid  ten  sliillings,  a  negro  paid  but  six  shillings.  For  the  exemption  of 
two-fifths  of  them  reduced  it  to  that  proportion. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  clauses,  were  then  read  as  follows : 

Tlie  privilege  of  the  writ  of  haljeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed. 

No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  paid,  unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enu- 
meration herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Gkorge  Mason  said,  that  gentlemen  might  think  themselves 
secured  by  the  restriction  in  the  fourth  clause,  that  no  capitation  or  other 
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ilirect  t:i\  sliould  l)c  laiil  l»iil  in  i)roportioii  to  tlic  census  IxMore  directetl 
to  be  taken,  lint  tlmt  ^vlK■n  maturely  considered  it  would  be  I'omid  to 
be  no  security  whatsoever.  It  was  notliin<r  but  a  tlircct  assertion,  or 
mere  contirniation  of  the  clause  whicli  fixed  the  ratio  of  taxes  and  rep- 
resentation. It  only  meant  that  the  quantum  to  be  raised  of  each  State 
shoulil  be  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  manner  tlierein  directed. 
But  the  ireneral  government  was  not  i)recludod  from  laying  the  propor- 
tion of  any  particular  State  on  any  one  species  of  property  they  might 
think  i)roper.  For  instance,  if  five  inmdred  thousand  dollars  were  to  be 
raised,  they  might  lay  the  whole  of  the  proportion  of  the  Southern 
States  on  the  blacks,  or  any  one  species  of  property:  so  that  by  laying 
taxes  too  heavily  on  slaves,  they  might  totally  anniiiilate  that  kind  of 
pro|»erty.  No  real  security  could  arise  from  the  clause  which  |)rovides, 
that  persons  held  to  labor  in  one  State,  escaping  into  another,  sliall  be 
delivered  up.  This  only  meant,  that  runaway  slaves  should  not  be  i)ro- 
tected  in  other  States.  As  to  the  exclusion  oi' ex  post  faclo  laws,  it  could 
not  be  said  to  create  any  security  in  this  case.  Tor  laying  a  tax  on 
slaves  would  not  be  ex  post  faclo. 

Rlr.  Madiso.v  replied,  that  even  the  Southern  States,  who  were  most 
affected,  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  provision,  and  dreaded  no 
danger  to  the  property  they  now  hold.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
general  government  would  not  intermeddle  with  that  i»ropeity  for  twenty 
years,  but  to  lay  a  tax  on  every  slave  imported,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars : 
and  tliat  alter  the  expiration  of  that  period  they  might  prohibit  tiie  tratfic 
altogether.  The  census  in  the  Constitution  was  intended  to  introduce 
equality  in  the  burdens  to  be  laid  on  the  community.  No  gentleman 
objected  to  laying  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  uniformly.  But  unilonu- 
ity  of  taxes  would  bo  subversive  to  the  princii)les  of  etiuality:  lor  that 
it  was  not  ])ossible  to  select  any  article  which  would  be  easy  for  one 
Suite,  but  what  would  be  heavy  for  another.  That  the  proportion  of 
each  State  being  ascertained,  it  would  be  raised  by  the  general  govern- 
ment in  the  most  convenient  manner  for  the  people,  and  not  by  the 
selection  of  any  one  particidar  object.  That  there  must  be  some  degree 
of  conlidtiice  jiut  in  agents,  or  else  we  nmst  reject  a  state  of  civil  society 
altogether.  Another  great  security  to  this  proj)erty,  which  he  mention- 
ed, was,  that  five  States  were  greatly  interested  in  that  sjiecies  of  |)rop- 
erty,  and  there  were  other  States  which  had  some  slaves,  and  had  made 
no  attempt,  or  taken  any  step  to  take  them  from  the  i)eople.  There 
were  a  few  slaves  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut:  tiiese 
States  would,  probably,  oppose  any  attempts  to  atiniJiilate  this  species  of 
j)ropeity.  lie  concluded,  by  observing,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  leave 
the  decision  of  this  to  the  committee. 

The  second  section  was  then  read  as  follows : 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  ?taCc,  under  the  laws  tlicreiif,  escaping  into 
another,  shrill,  in  con.wquenci-  olanv  law  or  reeiilation  therein,  be  di.^rhargt  il  from  such  ser- 
Tice  or  labor,  but  shall  be  d"livered  np,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due. 
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Mr.  George  Mason.  —  Mr.  Chairman,  on  some  former  part  of  the 
investigation  of  this  subject,  gentlemen  were  jjleased  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  the  security  of  property  coming  within  this  section.  It 
was  then  said,  and  I  now  say,  tliat  there  is  no  security,  nor  have  gentle- 
men convinced  me  of  this. 

Mr.  Henry.  Among  ten  thousand  implied  powers  which  they  may 
assume,  they  may,  if  we  be  engaged  in  war,  liberate  every  one  of  your 
slaves  if  they  please.  And  this  must  and  will  be  done  by  men,  a  major- 
ity of  whom  have  not  a  common  interest  with  you.  They  will,  there- 
fore, have  no  feeling  for  your  interests.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said 
here,  that  the  great  object  of  a  national  government,  was  national  defence. 
That  power  which  is  said  to  be  intended  for  security  and  safety,  may  be 
rendered  detestable  and  oppressive.  If  you  give  power  to  the  genera! 
government  to  provide  for  the  general  defence,  the  means  must  be 
comniensurate  to  the  end.  All  the  means  in  the  possession  of  the 
peoj)le  must  be  given  to  the  government  which  is  entrusted  with  the 
public  defence.  In  this  State  there  are  230,000  blacks,  and  there  are 
many  in  several  other  States.  But  there  are  few  or  none  in  the  North- 
ern States,  and  yet  if  the  Northern  States  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  our 
numbers  are  numberless,  they  may  call  forth  every  national  resource. 
May  Congress  not  say,  that  every  black  man  must  fight  ?  Did  we  not 
see  a  little  of  this  last  war  ?  We  were  not  so  hard  pushed,  as  to  make 
emancipation  general.  But  acts  of  assembly  passed,  that  every  slave 
who  would  go  to  the  army  should  be  free.  Another  thing  will  con- 
tribute to  bring  this  event  about  —  slavery  is  detested  —  we  feel  its  fatal 
effects  —  we  deplore  it  with  all  the  pity  of  humanity.  Let  all  these 
considerations,  at  some  future  period,  press  with  full  force  on  the  minds 
of  Congress.  Let  that  urbanity,  which  I  trust  will  distinguish  America, 
and  the  necessity  of  national  defence,  let  all  these  things  operate  on 
their  minds,  they  will  search  that  paper,  and  see  if  they  have  power  of 
manumission.  And  have  they  not,  sir  ?  Have  they  not  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  defence  and  welfare  ?  May  they  not  think  that 
these  call  for  th©  abolition  of  slavery  ?  May  not  they  pronounce  all 
slaves  free,  and  will  they  not  be  warranted  by  that  power  ?  There  is  no 
ambiguous  implication  or  logical  deduction.  The  paper  speaks  to  the 
point.  They  have  tlie  power  in  clear,  unequivocal  terms;  aild  will 
clearly  and  certainly  exercise  it.  As  much  as  I  deplore  slavery,  I  see 
that  prudence  forbids  its  abolition.  I  deny  that  the  general  government 
ought  to  set  them  free,  because  a  decided  majority  of  the  States  have 
not  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  for  those  whose  interest 
would  be  affected  by  theii-  emancipation.  The  majority  of  Congress  is 
to  the  North,  and  the  slaves  are  to  the  South.  In  this  situation,  I  see  a 
great  deal  of  the  property  of  the  people  of  Virginia  in  jeopardy,  and 
their  peace  and  tranquillity  gone  away.  I  repeat  it  again,  that  it  would 
rejoice  my  very  soul,  that  every  one  of  my  fellow-beings  was  emanci- 
pated.    As  we  ought  with  gratitude  to  admire  that  decree  of  Heaven, 
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wliicli  has  miniherod  us  amonjj  the  froo,  \vc  oii<:lit  to  Iniiicni  ami  iltploru 
the  necessity  ot"  lioldiii<r  our  fellow-men  iti  bondage.  Uut  is  it  i)ractira- 
ble  by  any  human  means,  to  Ii1)erate  them,  wiiliout  producinjr  tlie  most 
dreadful  and  ruinous  consequences  ?  We  ought  to  possess  them  in  the 
manner  we  have  iniierited  them  from  our  ancestors,  as  their  manumis- 
sion is  incompatible  witli  the  felicity  of  the  country.  IJut  wo  oujrht  to 
soften,  as  much  as  possible,  the  rijror  of  their  unhappy  liit<'.  1  know 
that  in  a  variety  of  particular  instances,  the  legislature,  listening  to  <om- 
plainrs,  have  admitted  their  emancii)aticm.  Let  me  not  dwell  on  this 
subject.  I  will  only  add,  that  this,  as  well  as  every  other  property  of 
the  people  of  Virginia,  is  in  jeopardy,  and  put  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  no  similarity  of  situation  with  us.  This  is  a  local  matter,  and 
I  can  see  no  propriety  in  subjecting  it  to  Congress. 

Have  we  not  a  right  to  say,  hear  oitr  propositions  ?  Wliy,  sir,  your 
slaves  have  a  rigiit  to  make  their  humble  requests. —  Those  who  are  in 
the  meanest  occupations  of  human  life,  have  a  right  to  complain. 

Gov.  Randolph.  That  honorable  gentleman,  and  some  others,  have 
insisted  that  tlie  abolition  of  slavery  will  result  from  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  complained,  that  it  encourages  its  continuation.  The  incon- 
sistency proves  in  some  degree,  the  futility  of  their  argmnents.  But  if 
it  be  not  conclusive,  to  sjitisfy  the  committee  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
enfranchisement  taking  place,  1  beg  leave  to  refer  them  to  the  j)ai)cr  it- 
self. I  hope  that  there  is  none  here,  w  ho,  considering  the  subject  in  the 
calm  light  of  ]ihilosophy,  will  advance  an  objection  dishonorable  to  Vir- 
ginia ;  that  at  the  moment  they  are  securing  the  rights  of  their  citizens, 
an  objection  is  started  that  there  is  a  spark  of  hope,  that  those  unfortu- 
nate men  now  held  in  lx)ndage,  may,  by  the  oi»eration  of  the  general 
govermnent,  be  made  free.  But  if  any  gentleman  be  terrified  by  this 
apprehension,  let  him  read  the  system.  I  ask,  and  I  will  ask  again  and 
again,  till  I  be  answered  (not  by  declamation)  where  is  the  part  that  has 
a  tendency  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  ?  Is  it  the  clause  wliicli  says,  that 
"  the  migration  or  imporUition  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now 
existing,  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Congress 
prior  to  the  year  1808?"  This  is  an  exception  from  the  j>ower  of  regu- 
lating commerce,  and  the  restriction  is  only  to  continue  till  180H.  Then 
Congress  can,  by  the  exercise  of  that  power,  prevent  future  importa- 
tions ;  but  does  it  affect  the  existing  Ht;Ue  of  slavery  ?  Were  it  right 
here  to  mention  what  passed  iti  Convention  on  the  occasion,  I  might  tell 
you  that  the  Southern  States,  even  South  Carolina  herself,  conceived  this 
proi»erty  to  be  secure  by  these  words.  I  believe,  whatever  wc  may  think 
here,  that  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  Virginia  deh-gation  who  had 
the  smallest  suspicion  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Go  to  their  meaning. 
Point  out  the  clause  where  this  forujidablc  power  of  emancipation  is  in- 
serted. But  another  clause  of  the  Constitution  proves  the  absurdity  of 
the  su [(position.  The  words  of  the  clause  are,  "  No  person  held  to  ser- 
vice or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another. 
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shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  rcffulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  siu;li  service  or  labor ;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  Every  one  knows 
that  slaves  are  held  to  service  and  labor.  And  when  authority  is  given 
to  owners  of  slaves  to  vindicate  their  propeity,  can  it  be  su]ii>osed  they 
can  be  deprived  of  it?  If  a  citizen  of  this  State,  in  consequence  of  this 
clause,  can  take  his  runaway  slave  in  Maryland,  can  it  be  seriously  thought, 
that  after  taking  him  and  bringing  him  home,  he  could  be  made  free? 

I  observed  that  the  honorable  gentleman's  proposition  comes  in  a  truly 
questionable  shape,  and  is  still  more  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  for 
another  consideration  ;  that  although  we  went  article  by  article  through 
the  Constitution,  and  although  we  did  not  expect  a  general  review  of  the 
subject,  (as  a  most  comprehensive  view  had  been  taken  of  it  before  it 
was  regularly  debated,)  yet  we  are  carried  back  to  the  clause  giving  that 
dreadful  power,  for  the  general  welfare.  Pardon  me  if  I  remind  you  of 
the  true  state  of  that  business.  I  aj)peal  to  the  candor  of  the  honorable 
gentleman,  and  if  he  thinks  it  an  improper  appeal,  I  ask  the  gentlemen 
here,  whetlier  there  be  a  general  indefinite  power  of  providing  for  the 
general  welfare  ?  The  power  is,  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  lor  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare."  So  that  they  can  only  raise  money  by  these  means, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare.  No  man  who  reads  it  can 
say  it  is  general  as  the  honorable  gentleman  represents  it.  You  must 
violate  every  rule  of  construction  and  common  sense,  if  you  sever  it  from 
the  power  of  raising  money  and  annex  it  to  any  thing  else,  in  order  to 
make  it  tliat  formidable  power  which  it  is  represented  to  be. 

Mr.  George  Mason.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  with  respect  to  commerce  and 
navigation,  he  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  their  regulation,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  Union,  and  that  without  it,  the  States 
in  Convention  would  never  concur.  I  differ  from  him.  It  never  was, 
nor  in  my  opinion  ever  will  be,  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  Union.  I  will  give 
you,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the  history  of  that  affliir.  This  busi- 
ness was  discussed  at  Philadelphia  for  fom-  inonths,  during  which  time 
the  subject  of  commerce  and  navigation  was  often  imder  consideration  ; 
and  I  assert,  that  eight  States  out  of  twelve,  for  more  than  three  monthsi 
voted  for  retpiiring  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  in  each  house  to 
pass  connnercial  and  navigation  laws.  True  it  is,  that  afterwai-ds  it  was 
carried  by  a  majority,  as  it  stands.  If  I  am  right,  tiiere  was  a  great  ma- 
jority for  requiring  two-thirds  of  the  States  in  this  business,  till  a  com- 
promise took  place  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States;  the 
Nortliern  States  agreeing  to  the  temporary  importation  of  slaves,  and  the 
Southern  States  conceding,  in  return,  that  navigation  and  commercial 
laws  should  be  on  the  footing  on  which  they  now  stand.  If  I  am  mis- 
taken, let  me  be  put  right.  These  are  my  reasons  for  saying  that  this 
was  not  a  sine  qua  non  of  their  concurrence.  The  Newfoundland  fish- 
eries will  require  that  kind  of  security  which  we  are  now  in  want  of. 
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The  Eastern  States  therefore  agreed  at  length,  that  treaties  sliouhl  require 
the  coussent  of  two-thirds  of  the  niemljcrs  prcaeiit  in  the  senate. 

Mr.  Madison.  I  was  struck  witli  surprise  wlien  I  lieard  hini  cxi)rc88 
himself  alarmed  with  respect  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  Let  mc 
ask,  if  they  should  even  attempt  it,  if  it  will  not  he  an  usurpation  of 
power?  There  is  no  power  to  warrant  it,  in  that  paper.  If  there  be,  I 
know  it  not.  But  why  should  it  Ik;  done  ?  Says  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, for  the  general  welfare  —  it  will  infuse  strength  into  our  system. 
Can  any  member  of  this  committee  suppose,  that  it  will  increase  our 
strength  .'  Can  any  one  believe,  that  the  American  councils  will  come 
into  a  measure  which  will  strip  them  of  their  property,  discourage  and 
alienate  the  affections  of  five-thirteenths  of  the  Union  .'  Why  was  nothing 
of  this  sort  aimed  at  before  ?  I  believe  such  an  idea  never  entered  into 
an  American  breast,  nor  do  I  believe  it  ever  will,  unless  it  will  enter  into 
the  heads  of  those  gentlemen  who  substitute  unsupported  suspicions  for 
reasons, 

Mr.  Henry,  He  asked  mc  where  was  the  power  of  emancipating 
slaves  ?  I  say  it  will  be  implied,  unless  implication  be  prohibited.  He 
admits  that  the  power  of  granting  passports  will  be  in  the  new  Congress 
without  the  insertion  of  this  restriction  —  yet  he  can  shew  me  nothing 
like  such  a  power  granted  in  that  Constitution.  Notwithstanding  he  ad- 
mits their  right  to  this  power  by  implication,  he  says  that  I  am  unfair 
and  uncandid  in  my  deduction,  that  they  can  emancipate  our  slaves, 
iJiough  the  word  emancii)ation  be  not  mentioned  in  it.  They  can  exer- 
cise jiower  by  implication  in  one  instance,  as  well  as  in  another.  Thus, 
by  the  gentleman's  own  argument,  they  can  exercise  the  power  though 
it  be  not  delegated. 

Mr.  Z.  Johnson.  They  tell  us  that  they  see  a  progressive  danger  of 
bringing  about  emancipation.  The  principle  has  begun  since  the  revo- 
lution. Let  us  do  what  we  will,  it  will  come  round.  Slavery  has  been 
the  foundation  of  that  impietj'  and  dissipation,  which  have  been  so  much 
disseminated  among  our  countrymen.  If  it  were  totally  abolished,  it 
would  do  much  good. 

NORTH  CAROLLNA  CONVENTION. 

The  first  three  clauses  of  the  second  section  read. 

Mr.  GouDY.  Mr.  Chairnmn,  this  clause  of  taxation  will  give  an  ad- 
vantage to  some  States,  over  the  others.  It  will  be  oppressive  to  the 
Southern  States.  Taxes  are  erpial  to  our  representation.  To  augment 
our  taxes  and  increase  our  burthens,  our  negroes  are  to  be  reitresented. 
If  a  State  has  fifiy  thousand  negroes,  she  is  to  send  one  representative 
for  them.  I  wish  not  to  be  represented  with  negroes,  especially  if  it  in- 
creases my  burthens. 

Mr.  Davie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  endeavor  to  obviate  what  the  gen- 
tleman last  up  has  said.  I  wondtr  to  see  gentlemen  so  preci])ilate  and 
hastj-  on  a  subject  of  such  awful  im])ortaQce.    It  ought  to  be  coueidered, 
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that  some  of  ws  are  slow  of  apprehension,  not  liaving  those  quick  concep- 
tions, and  luminous  understandings,  of  which  other  gentlemen  may  be 
possessed.  The  gentleman  "  does  not  wish  to  be  represented  with  ne- 
groes." This,  sir,  is  an  unhappy  species  of  population,  but  we  cannot  at 
present  alter  their  situation.  The  Eastern  States  had  great  jealousies  on 
this  subject.  They  insisted  that  their  cows  and  horses  were  equally  en- 
titled to  representation  ;  that  the  one  was  property  as  well  a§  the  other. 
It  became  our  duty  on  the  other  hand,  to  acquire  as  much  weight  as  pos- 
sible in  the  legislation  of  the  Union  ;  and  as  the  Northern  States  were 
more  populous  in  whites,  this  only  could  be  done  by  insisting  that  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  our  slaves  should  make  a  part  of  the  computed  popu- 
lation. It  was  attempted  to  form  a  rule  of  representation  from  a  com- 
pound ratio  of  wealth  and  population ;  but,  on  consideration,  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  determine  the  comparative  value  of  lands,  and  other 
property,  in  so  extensive  a  territory,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  ;  and 
population  alone  was  adopted  as  the  only  })racticable  rule  or  criterion  of 
representation.  It  was  urged  by  the  deputies  of  the  Eastern  States,  that 
a  rei)resentation  of  two-tifths  would  be  of  little  utility,  and  that  their  en- 
tire representation  would  be  unequal  and  burthensome.  That  in  a  time 
of  war,  slaves  rendered  a  country  more  vulnerable,  while  its  defence  de- 
volved upon  its//-ee  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  we  insisted,  that  in 
time  of  peace  they  contributed  by  their  labor  to  the  general  wealth  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  community.  That  as  rational  beings  they 
had  a  right  of  representation,  and  in  some  instances  might  be  highly 
useful  in  war.  On  these  principles,  the  Eastern  States  gave  the  matter 
up,  and  consented  to  the  regulation  as  it  has  been  read.  I  hope  these 
reasons  will  appear  satisfactory.  It  is  the  same  rule  or  princijdc  which 
was  proposed  some  years  ago  by  Congres^s,  and  assented  to  by  twelve  of 
the  States.  It  may  wound  the  delicacy  of  the  gentleman  from  Guilford, 
(Mr.  Go0DY,)  but  I  hope  he  will  endeavor  to  accommodate  his  feelings 
to  the  interests  and  circumstances  of  his  country. 

Mr.  James  Galloway  said,  that  he  did  not  object  to  the  representation 
of  negroes,  so  much  as  he  did  to  the  fewness  of  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives. He  was  surprised  how  we  came  to  have  but  five,  including 
those  intended  to  represent  negroes.  That  in  his  humble  opinion  North 
Carolina  was  entitled  to  that  number  independent  of  the  negroes. 

First  clause  of  the  9th  section  read. 

Mr.  J.  M'DowALL  wished  to  hear  the  reasons  of  this  restriction. 

3Ir.  Spaight  answered  that  there  was  a  contest  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  —  that  the  Southern  States,  whose  principal  support 
depended  on  the  labor  of  slaves,  would  not  consent  to  the  desire  of  the 
Northern  States  to  exclude  the  imi)ortation  of  slaves  absolutely.  That 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  insisted  on  this  clause,  as  they  were  now  in 
want  of  hands  to  cultivate  their  lands :  That  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  they  would  be  fully  sup[)lied :  That  the  trade  would  be  abolished 
then,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  some  tax  or  duty  might  be  laid  on. 
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Mr.  M'DowAi.1,  rci)lit'(l,  tliat  the  o.\i)lnTuition  was  just  sucli  as  he  ex- 
pected, and  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  him,  ami  tiiat  he  looked  upon  it 
as  a  very  objectionable  part  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Iredell.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  rise  to  express  sentiments  similar  to 
those  of  the  gentleman  i'rom  Craven.  For  my  part,  were  it  jtracticable 
to  pnt  an  end  to  the  importation  of  slaves  innncdiately,  it  would  give 
me  tlie  irreatest  pleasure,  for  it  certainly  is  a  trade  utterly  inconsistent 
with  tlie  rights  of  humanity,  and  under  which  great  cruelties  have  been 
exercised.  When  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  takes  place,  it  will  be 
an  event  which  must  be  pleasing  to  every  generous  mind,  and  every 
friend  of  human  nature;  but  we  often  Avish  for  things  which  are  not 
attainable.  It  was  the  wish  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Convention  to 
put  an  end  to  the  trade  immediately,  but  the  States  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  would  not  agree  to  it.  Consider  then  what  would  be  the 
difterence  between  our  present  situation  in  this  respect,  if  we  do  not 
agree  to  the  Constitution,  and  what  it  will  be  if  we  do  agree  to  it. 
If  we  do  not  agree  to  it,  do  we  remedy  the  evil  ?  No,  sir,  we  do  not ; 
for  if  tiie  Constitution  be  not  adopted,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  every 
State  to  continue  it  forever.  They  may  or  may  not  abolisli  it  at  their 
discretion.  But  if  we  adopt  the  Constitution,  the  trade  must  cease  after 
twenty  years,  if  Congress  declare  so,  whether  particular  States  please 
so  or  not :  surely,  then,  we  gain  by  it.  This  was  the  utmost  that  could 
be  obtained.  I  heartily  wish  more  coidd  have  been  done.  But  as  it  is, 
this  government  is  nobly  distinguished  above  others  by  that  very  pro- 
vision. Where  is  there  another  countiy  in  which  such  a  restriction 
prevails  ?  We,  therefore,  sir,  set  an  example  of  humanity  by  jtroviding 
for  the  abolition  of  this  inhuman  traffic,  though  at  a  distant  jteriod.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  this  part  of  the  Constitution  will  not  be  condemned, 
because  it  has  not  stipidated  for  what  it  was  impracticable  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Spaight  further  explained  the  clause.  That  the  limitation  of 
this  trade  to  the  term  of  twenty  years,  was  a  compromise  between  the 
Eastern  States  and  the  Southern  States.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
wished  to  extend  the  term.  The  Eastern  States  insisted  on  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  trade.  That  the  State  of  North  Carolina  had  not  thought 
proper  to  pass  any  law  proiiibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  there- 
fore its  delegation  in  the  convention  did  not  thiidv  themselves  authorized 
to  contend  for  an  innnediate  prchibitioti  of  it. 

Mr.  Iredell  added  to  what  he  had  said  before,  that  the  States  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  had  lost  a  great  many  slaves  during  the 
war,  and  that  they  wished  to  supply  the  loss. 

Mr.  Galloway.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  explanation  given  to  this  clause 
does  not  satisfy  my  mind.  I  wish  to  sec  this  abominable  trade  put  an 
end  to.  But  in  case  it  be  thought  proper  to  continue  this  abominable 
truflic  for  twenty  years,  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  tax  on  the  import- 
ation extended  to  all  persons  whatsoever.  Our  situation  is  different 
from  the  people  to  the  North.    We  want  citizens  ;  they  do  not.    Instead 
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of  laying  a  tax,  we  ought  to  give  a  bounty,  to  encourage  foreigners  to 
come  among  us.  With  respect  to  the  aboHtion  of  slavery,  it  requires 
the  utmost  consideration.  The  property  of  the  Southern  States  consists 
principally  of  slaves.  If  they  mean  to  do  away  slavery  altogether,  this 
property  will  be  destroyed.  I  apprehend  it  means  to  bring  forward 
manumission.  If  we  must  manumit  our  slaves,  what  country  shall  we 
send  them  to  ?  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  happy  if,  after  manumission, 
they  are  to  stay  among  us. 

Mr.  Iredell.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  worthy  gentleman,  I  believe,  has 
misunderstood  this  clause,  which  runs  in  the  following  words  :  "  The 
migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  exist- 
ing, shall  tliink  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  year  1808,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  import- 
ation, not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person." 

Now,  sir,  observe  that  the  Eastern  States,  who  long  ago  have  abolish- 
ed slavery,  did  not  approve  of  the  ex'pression  slaves ;  they  therefore  used 
another  tliat  answered  the  same  purpose.  The  committee  will  observe 
the  distinction  between  the  two  words  migration  and  importation.  The 
first  part  of  the  clause  will  extend  to  persons  who  come  into  the  country 
as  free  people,  or  are  brought  as  slaves,  but  the  last  part  extends  to  slaves 
only.  The  ^vord  migration  refers  to  free  persons ;  but  the  word  import- 
ation refers  to  slaves,  because  free  people  cannot  be  said  to  be  imported. 
The  tax,  therefore,  is  only  to  be  laid  on  slaves  who  are  impoited,  and 
not  on  free  persons  who  migrate.  I  further  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the 
gentleman  is  mistaken  in  another  thing.  He  seems  to  say  that  this  ex- 
tends to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Is  there  anything  in  this  constitution 
which  says  that  Congress  shall  have  it  in  their  power  to  abolish  the 
slavery  of  those  slaves  who  are  now  in  the  country?  Is  it  not  the  plain 
meaning  of  it,  that  after  twenty  years  they  may  prevent  the  future  im- 
portation of  slaves  ?  It  does  not  extend  to  those  now  in  the  country. 
There  is  another  circumstance  to  be  observed.  There  is  no  authority 
vested  in  congress  to  restrain  the  States  in  the  interval  of  twenty  years, 
from  doing  what  they  please.  If  they  wish  to  inhibit  such  importation, 
they  may  do  so.  Our  next  assembly  may  put  an  entire  end  to  the  im- 
portation of  slaves. 

Article  fourth.  The  first  section  and  two  first  clauses  of  the  second 
section  read  without  observation. 

The  last  clause  read  — 

Mr.  Iredell  begged  leave  to  explain  the  reason  of  this  clause.  In 
some  of  the  Northern  States,  they  have  emancipated  all  their  slaves.  If 
any  of  our  slaves,  said  he,  go  there  and  remain  there  a  certain  time,  they 
would,  by  the  present  laws,  be  entitled  to  their  freedom,  so  that  their 
masters  could  not  get  them  again.  This  would  be  extremely  prejudicial 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  prevent  it,  this  clause 
is  inserted  in  the  Constitution.  Though  the  word  slave  be  not  mention- 
ed, this  is  the  meaning  of  it.    The  Northern  delegates,  owing  to  their 


particular  scniplos  on  tlie  subject  of  slavery,  did  not  choose  the  word 
slave  to  1)0  nieutioued. 

The  rest  of  the  Iburtli  article  read  without  any  observation. 

Mr.  Iredell.  It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  the  first  and 
fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article,  are  protecteil  from 
any  alteration  till  the  year  1808;  and  in  order  that  no  consolidation 
should  take  j)Iace,  it  is  provided,  that  no  State  shall,  by  any  amendment 
or  alteration,  be  ever  dciuived  of  an  etjual  suffrage  in  the  Senate  without 
its  own  consent.  The  two  first  prohibitions  are  with  respect  to  the  cen- 
sus, according  to  which  direct  taxes  are  imposed,  and  with  respect  to 
the  importation  of  slaves.  As  to  the  first,  it  must  be  observed,  that  there 
is  a  material  difference  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States. 
The  Northern  States  have  been  much  longer  settled,  and  are  much 
fuller  of  people  than  the  Southern,  but  liave  not  land  in  equal  propor- 
tion, nor  scarcely  any  slaves.  The  subject  of  this  article  was  regulated 
with  great  difficulty,  and  by  a  spirit  of  concession  which  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  disturb  for  a  good  many  years.  In  twenty  years  there  will 
probably  be  a  great  alteration,  and  dicn  the  subject  may  be  re-considered 
with  less  difficultj-  and  greater  coolness.  In  the  mean  time,  the  comjiro- 
mise  was  upon  the  best  footing  that  could  be  obtained.  A  compromise 
likewise  took  place  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  slaves.  It  is  prob- 
able that  all  the  members  reprobated  this  inhuman  traffic,  but  those  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  would  not  consent  to  an  immediate  pro- 
hibition of  it;  one  reason  of  which  was,  that  during  the  last  war  they 
lost  a  vast  number  of  negroes,  which  loss  they  wish  to  sui)ply.  In  the 
mean  tinae,  it  is  left  to  the  States  to  admit  or  prohibit  the  importation, 
and  Congress  may  impose  a  limited  duty  upon  it. 


SOUTH   CAROLINA   CONVENTION. 

lion.  Rawlins  Lowndes.  In  the  first  place,  what  cause  was  there 
for  jealously  of  our  importing  negroes.'  "Why  confine  us  to  twenty 
years,  or  rather  why  limit  us  at  all  ?  For  his  part  he  thought  this  trade 
could  be  justified  on  the  principles  of  religion,  humanity,  and  justice; 
for  certainly  to  translate  a  set  of  human  beings  from  a  bad  country  to  a 
better,  was  fulfilling  every  i)art  of  these  princii»les.  But  they  don't  like 
our  slaves,  because  they  have  none  themselves  ;  an<l  therefore  want  to 
exclude  us  from  this  great  advantage  ;  why  should  the  Southern  States 
allow  of  this,  without  the  consent  of  nine  States? 

Judge  Pendleton  observed,  that  only  three  States,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  Nortli  Carolina,  allowed  the  importation  of  negroes.  Vir- 
ginia had  a  clause  in  her  Constitution  for  this  purpose,  and  Maryland, 
he  believed,  even  before  the  war,  prohibited  them. 

Mr.  Lowndes  continued  —  that  we  had  a  law  iirohil)iting  the  impor- 
tation of  negroes  for  three  years,  a  law  he  greatly  approved  of;  but  there 
was  no  reason  offered,  why  the  Soudiern  States  might  not  find  it  neces- 
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sary  to  alter  their  conduct,  and  open  their  ports.  Without  negroes  tliis 
State  would  degenerate  into  one  of  the  most  contemptible  in  the  Union  : 
and  cited  an  expression  that  fell  from  Gen.  Pinckney  on  a  former 
debate,  that  whilst  there  remained  one  acre  of  swamp  land  in  South 
Carolina  he  should  raise  his  voice  against  restricting  the  importation  of 
negroes.  Even  in  granting  the  importation  for  twenty  years',  care  had 
been  taken  to  make  us  pay  for  this  indulgence,  each  negro  being  liable, 
on  importation,  to  pay  a  duty  not  exceeding  ten  dollars,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  were  liable  to  a  capitation  tax.  Negroes  were  our  wealth,  our 
only  natural  resource ;  yet  behold  how  our  kind  friends  in  the  North 
were  determined  soon  to  tie  up  our  hands,  and  drain  us  of  what  we  had. 
The  Eastern  States  drew  their  means  of  subsistence,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  their  shipping ;  and  on  that  head,  they  had  been  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  allow  of  any  burdens ;  they  were  not  to  pay  tonnage,  or  duties ; 
no,  not  even  the  form  of  clearing  out:  all  ports  were  free  and  open  to 
them!  Why,  then,  call  tljis  a  reciprocal  bargain,  which  took  all  from 
one  party,  to  bestow  it  on  the  other  ? 

Major  Butler  observed  that  they  were  to  pay  a  five  per  cent  inii)ost. 
This,  Mr.  Lowndes  proved,  must  fall  upon  the  consumer.  They  are 
to  be  the  carriers ;  and  we,  being  the  consumers,  therefore  all  expenses 
would  fall  upon  us. 

Hon.  E.  RuTLEDGE.  The  gentleman  had  complained  of  the  inequality 
of  the  taxes  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  —  that  ten  dol- 
lars a  head  was  imposed  on  the  importation  of  negroes,  and  that  those 
negroes  were  afterwards  taxed.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  ten 
dollars  per  head  was  an  equivalent  to  the  five  per  cent,  on  imjjorted 
articles ;  and  as  to  their  being  afterwards  taxed,  the  advantage  is  on  our 
side  ;  or,  at  least,  not  against  us. 

Li  the  Northern  States,  the  labor  is  performed  by  white  people ;  in 
the  Soutlicrn  by  black.  All  the  free  people  (and  tliere  are  few  others) 
in  the  Northern  States,  are  to  be  taxed  by  the  new  Constitution,  whereas, 
only  the  free  people,  and  two-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States 
are  to  be  rated  in  the  apportioning  of  taxes.  But  the  principal  objection 
is,  that  no  duties  are  laid  on  shipi)ing —  that  in  fact  the  carrying  trade 
was  to  be  vested  in  a  great  measure  in  the  Americans;  that  the  ship- 
building business  was  principally  carried  on  in  the  Northern  States. 
When  this  subject  is  duly  considered,  the  Southern  States,  should  l)e  the 
last  to  object  to  it.  Mr.  Rutledge  then  went  into  a  consideration  of  the 
subject;  after  which  the  House  adjourned. 

Gen.  Charles  Cotesworth  PmcKivEY.  We  were  at  a  loss  for  some 
time  for  a  rule  to  ascertain  the  jjroportionate  wealth  of  the  States,  at  last 
we  thought  that  the  productive  labor  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  best  rule 
for  ascertaining  their  wealth ;  in  conformity  to  this  rule,  joined  to  a 
spirit  of  concession,  we  determined  that  representatives  should  be  ap- 
portioiied  among  the  several  States,  by  adding  to  the  whole  nund)er  of 
free  persons  three-fifths  of  the  slaves.     We  thus  obtained  a  representa- 
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tioii  Ibr  our  property,  and  I  ooiill'ss  I  did  not  expect  that  we  liad  con- 
ceded loo  much  to  tlie  Eastern  States,  wlien  tliey  allowed  us  a  repre- 
sentation for  a  species  of  property  which  they  have  not  uinoug  them. 

The  honorable  gentleman  alleges,  that  the  Southern  States  aie  weak, 
1  sincerely  agree  with  him  —  we  are  so  weak  that  by  ourselves  we  could 
not  form  an  union  strong  enough  for  the  purpose  of  eflectually  protecting 
each  otiier.  Without  union  with  the  other  States,  South  Carolina  must 
soon  fall.  Is  there  any  one  among  us  so  much  a  Quixotte  as  to  suppose 
that  this  State  could  long  maintain  her  independence  if  she  stood  alone, 
or  was  only  connected  with  the  Southern  States?  1  scaicely  believe 
there  is.  Let  an  invading  power  send  a  naval  force  into  the  Chesapeake 
to  keej)  Virginia  in  alarm,  and  attack  South  Carolina  with  such  a  naval 
and  militiu-y  force  as  Sir  Henry  Clinton  brought  here  in  1780,  and 
tliough  they  might  not  soon  conquer  us,  they  would  certainly  do  us  an 
infinite  deal  of  mischief;  and  if  they  considerably  increased  their  num- 
bers, we  should  probably  fall.  As,  from  the  nature  of  our  climate,  and 
the  fewness  of  our  inhabitants,  we  are  undoubtedly  weak,  should  we 
not  endeavor  to  form  a  close  union  with  the  Eastern  States,  who  are 
strong  ? 

For  who  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the  Union,  by  our  obtain- 
ing our  independence  )  I  answer,  the  Eastern  States ;  they  have  lost 
everj'  thing  but  their  country,  and  their  freedom.  It  is  notorious  that 
some  ports  to  tlie  Eastward,  which  used  to  fit  out  one  hundred  and  fifty 
sail  of  vessels,  do  not  now  fit  out  thirt)  ;  that  their  trade  of  ship-build- 
ing, which  used  to  be  very  considerable,  is  now  annihilated ;  that  their 
fisheries  are  trifling,  and  their  mariners  in  want  of  bread  ;  surely  we  are 
called  upon  by  every  tie  of  justice,  friendship,  and  humanity,  to  relieve 
their  distresses ;  and  as  by  their  exertions  they  have  assisted  us  in 
establishing  our  freedom,  we  should  let  them,  in  some  measure,  partake 
of  our  jirosperity.  The  General  then  said  he  woidd  make  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  objections  which  the  gentleman  had  thrown  out  on  the 
restrictions  that  might  be  laid  on  the  Africfui  trade  alter  the  year  1808. 
On  this  point  your  delegates  had  to  contend  with  the  religious  and 
political  prejudices  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  with  the  inter- 
ested and  inconsistent  oi)inion  of  Virginia,  who  was  warmly  opposed  to 
our  ini])'orting  more  slaves.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  now  as  I  was 
two  years  ago,  when  I  used  tlie  expressions  that  the  gentleman  has 
quoted,  that  while  there  remained  one  acre  of  swamp  land  uncleared  of 
South  Carolina,  I  would  raise  my  voice  against  restricting  the  iniporUitiou 
of  negroes.  I  am  as  thoroughly  convinced  as  that  gentleman  is,  that 
the  nature  of  our  climate,  and  the  flat,  swamjjy  situation  of  our  country, 
obliges  us  to  cultivate  our  land  with  negroes,  and  that  without  them 
South  Carolina  would  soon  be  a  desert  waste. 

You  have  so  frequently  heard  my  sentiments  on  this  subject  that  I 
need  not  now  repeat  them.  It  was  alleged,  by  some  of  the  members 
who  opj)osed  an  unlimited  importation,  that  slaves  increased  the  weak- 


ness  of  any  State  who  admitted  them ;  that  they  were  a  dangerous 
species  of  property,  whicli  an  invading  enemy  could  easily  turn  against 
ourselves  and  the  neighboring  States,  and  that  as  we  were  allowed  a 
representation  for  them  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  our  influence 
in  government  would  be  increased  in  proportion  as  we  were  less  able  to 
defend  ourselves,  "  Show  some  period,"  said  the  members  from  the 
Eastern  States,  "  when  it  may  be  in  our  power  to  put  a  stop,  if  we 
please,  to  the  importation  of  this  weakness,  and  we  will  endeavor,  for 
your  convenience,  to  restrain  the  religious  and  political  prejudices  of  our 
people  on  this  subject." 

The  Middle  States  and  Virginia  made  us  no  such  proposition  ;  they 
were  for  an  immediate  and  total  jirohibition.  We  endeavored  to  obviate 
the  objections  that  were  made,  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  and  assigned 
reasons  for  our  insisting  on  the  importation,  which  thei"e  is  no  occasion  to 
repeat,  as  they  must  occur  to  every  gentleman  in  the  House :  a  commit- 
tee of  the  States  was  appointed  in  order  to  accommodate  this  matter, 
and  after  a  great  deal  of  difiiculty,  it  was  settled  on  the  footing  recited 
in  the  Constitution. 

By  this  settlement  we  have  secured  an  unlimited  importation  of 
negroes  for  twenty  years  ;  nor  is  it  declared  that  the  importation  shall 
be  then  ^stopped ;  it  may  be  continued  —  we  have  a  security  that  the 
general  government  can  never  emancipate  them,  for  no  such  authority 
is  granted,  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  general  government 
has  no  powers  but  what  are  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitution  ;  and 
that  all  rights  not  expressed  were  reserved  by  the  several  States.  We 
have  obtained  a  right  to  recover  our  slaves,  in  whatever  part  of  America 
they  may  take  refuge,  which  is  a  right  we  had  not  before.  In  short, 
considering  all  circumstances,  we  have  made  the  best  terms,  for  the 
security  of  this  species  of  property,  it  was  in  our  power  to  make.  We 
would  have  made  better  if  we  could,  but  on  the  whole  I  do  not  think 
them  bad. 

Hon.  Robert  Barnwell.  Mr.  Barnwell  continued  to  say,  I  now 
come  to  the  last  point  for  consideration,  I  mean  the  clause  relative  to  the 
negroes ;  and  here  I  am  particularly  ])leased  with  the  Constitution ;  it 
has  not  left  this  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  us  open  to  immediate 
investigation ;  no,  it  has  declared  that  the  United  States  shall  not,  at  any 
rate,  consider  this  matter  for  twenty-one  years,  and  yet  gentlemen  are 
displeased  with  it. 

Congress  has  guaranteed  this  right  for  that  space  of  time,  and  at  its 
expiration  may  continue  it  as  long  as  they  please.  This  question  then 
arises,  what  will  their  interest  lead  them  to  do  ?  The  Eastern  States,  as 
the  honorable  gentleman  says,  will  become  the  carriers  of  America,  it 
will,  therefore,  certainly  be  their  interest  to  encourage  exportation  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  possible ;  and  if  the  quantum  of  our  products  will 
be  diminished  by  the  prohibition  of  negroes,  I  api)eal  to  the  belief  of 
every  man,  whether  he  thinks  those  very  carriers  will  themselves  dam 
up  the  resources  from  whence  their  profit  is  derived  7    To  think  so  is 
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so  contradictory  to  tin;  gciu'ral  cuiulucl  ufinankiiul,  that  I  am  of  ojtiiiioii, 
that  witliout  we  ourselves  put  a  stop  to  tliem,  lla;  irallic  I'or  negroes  will 
continue  forever. 

FEDERALIST,  No.  42. 

BY    JAMES    MAPISON. 

It  were  doubtless  to  be  wislicd,  that  the  power  of  prohibitinjj  the  iiu- 
portation  of  slaves,  had  not  been  postponed  until  the  year  1608,  or  rather 
that  it  had  been  suffered  to  have  immediate  operation.  But  it  is  not 
diliicult  to  account  either  for  this  restriction  on  tlie  general  government, 
or  for  the  maimer  in  whieh  tlie  whole  clause  is  expressed. 

It  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  great  point  gained  in  favor  of  humanity, 
that  a  j)eriod  of  twenty  years  may  terminate  for  ever  within  these  States, 
a  traffic  w  hich  has  so  long  and  so  loudly  uj)braided  tlie  barbarism  of 
modern  policy;  tliat  within  tliat  period,  it  will  receive  a  considerable 
discouragement  from  the  Federal  government,  and  may  be  totally 
abolished,  by  a  concurrence  of  the  few  Stiites  wliicli  continue  the  un- 
natural traffic  in  the  prohibitory  example  which  has  been  given  by  so 
great  a  majority  of  the  Union.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  unfortunate 
Africans,  if  an  equal  prospect  lay  before  them,  of  being  redeemed  from 
the  oppressions  of  their  European  brethren  !  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  pervert  this  clause  into  an  objection  against  the  Constitution,  by  rep- 
resenting it  on  one  side,  as  a  criminal  toleration  of  an  illicit  practice ; 
and  on  another,  as  calculated  to  prevent  voluntaiy  and  beneficial  emi- 
grations from  Europe  to  America.  I  mention  these  misconstructions, 
not  with  a  view  to  give  them  an  answer,  for  they  deserve  none ;  but  as 
specimens  of  the  manner  and  spirit,  in  which  some  have  thought  fit  to 
conduct  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  government. 

FEDERALIST,  No.  54, 

BY    JAMES    MADISON. 

All  this  is  admitted,  it  will  perhaps  be  said:  but  does  it  follow  from  an 
admission  of  numbers  for  the  measure  of  representation,  or  ol'  slaves 
comi)iiied  widi  free  citizens  as  a  ratio  of  taxation,  that  slaves  ought  to 
be  included  in  the  numerical  rule  of  representation.' 

Slaves  are  considered  as  jnojierty,  not  as  jiersons.  They  ought  there- 
fore, to  be  comprehended  in  estimates  of  taxation,  which  are  founded 
on  property,  and  to  be  excluded  Irom  rejjresentation,  which  is  regulated 
-by  a  census  of  persons.  This  is  the  objection  as  I  understand  it,  stated 
in  its  full  force.  I  shall  be  equally  candid  ui  stating  the  reasoning  which 
may  be  offi,-red  on  the  ojiposite  side.  We  subscribe  to  the  doctrine, 
might  one  of  our  Southern  brethren  observe,  that  representation  relates 
more  immediately  to  persons,  and  t;ixation  more  immediately  to  prop- 
erty: and  we  join  in  the  ai)plication  of  this  distinction  to  the  case  of  our 
slaves. 

But  we  must  deny  the  fact,  that  slaves  are  considered  merely  as  prop- 
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erty,  and  in  no  respect  whatever  as  persons.  The  true  state  of  tl;e  case 
is,  that  they  partake  of  both  these  qualities,  being  considered  by  our 
laws,  in  some  respects  as  persons,  and  in  other  respects  as  jiroperty. 

In  being  compelled  to  labor,  not  for  himself,  but  for  a  master;  in  being 
vendible  by  one  master  to  another  master;  and  in  being  subject  at  all 
times  to  be  restrained  in  his  liberty  and  chastised  in  his  body  by  the  ca- 
pricious will  of  another ;  the  slave  may  appear  to  be  degraded  liom  the 
human  lank,  and  classed  with  those  irrational  animals  which  fall  under 
the  legal  denomination  of  ju-operty.  In  being  protected,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  life,  and  in  his  limbs,  against  the  violence  of  all  others, 
even  the  master  of  his  labor  and  his  liberty;  and  in  being  punishable 
himself  for  all  violence  committed  against  others ;  the  slave  is  no  less 
evidently  regarded  by  the  law  as  a  member  of  the  society,  not  as  a  part 
of  the  irrational  creation ;  as  a  moral  jierson,  not  as  a  mere  article  of 
property.  The  Federal  Constitution,  therefore,  decides  with  great  pro- 
priety on  the  case  of  our  slaves,  when  it  views  them  in  the  mixed  char- 
acter of  persons  and  property.  This  is  in  fact  their  true  cha)acter.  It 
is  the  character  bestowed  on  them  by  the  laws  under  which  they  live, 
and  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  these  are  the  proper  criterion ;  because  it 
is  only  under  the  pretext,  that  the  laws  have  transformed  the  negroes 
into  subjects  of  property,  that  a  place  is  disputed  them  in  the  computa- 
tion of  numbers ;  and  it  is  admitted,  that  if  the  laws  were  to  restore  the 
rights  which  have  been  taken  away,  the  negroes  could  no  longer  be  re- 
fused an  equal  share  of  representation  with  the  other  inhabitants. 

This  question  may  be  placed  in  another  light.  It  is  agreed  on  all 
sides,  that  numbers  are  tlie  best  scale  of  wealth  and  taxation,  as  they 
are  the  only  proper  scale  of  representation.  Would  the  convention 
have  been  imj)artial  or  consistent,  if  they  had  rejected  the  slaves  from 
the  list  of  inhabitants,  when  the  shares  of  representation  were  to  be 
calculated ;  and  inserted  them  on  the  lists  when  the  tariff  of  contribu- 
tions was  to  be  adjusted? 

Could  it  be  reasonably  expected,  that  the  Southern  States  would  con- 
cur in  a  system,  which  considered  their  slaves  in  some  degree  as  men, 
when  burdens  were  to  be  imposed,  but  refused  to  consider  them  in  the 
same  light,  when  advantages  were  to  be  conferred  ? 

Might  not  some  surprise  also  be  expressed,  that  those  who  reproach 
the  Soutliern  States  with  the  barbarous  policy  of  considering  as  property 
a  part  of  their  human  brethren,  should  themselves  contend,  that  the 
government  to  which  all  the  States  are  to  be  parties,  ought  to  consider 
this  unfortunate  race  more  completely  in  the  unnatural  light  of  ])roi)erty, 
than  the  very  laws  of  which  they  complain  ? 

It  may  be  replied,  perhaps,  that  slaves  arc  not  included  in  the  estimate 
of  representatives  in  any  of  the  States  possessing  them.  They  neither 
vote  themselves,  nor  increase  the  votes  of  their  masters.  Upon  what 
principle,  then,  ought  they  to  be  taken  into  the  Federal  estimate  of  rep- 
resentation ?     In  rejecting  them  altogether,  the  Constitution  would,  in 
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this  rfspL'ot,  have  Ibllowod  tlie  very  laws  wliicli  have  hccn  apiioaliMl  to 
as  the  proper  guide. 

TJiis  objection  is  repelleil  by  a  single  observation.  It  is  a  fundaniontal 
principle  of  the  proposed  Constitution,  that  as  the  aggregate  number  of 
representatives  allotted  to  tlic  several  States  is  to  be  determined  by  a 
Federal  rule,  founded  on  the  aggregate  number  of  inhabitants ;  so,  the 
right  of  choosing  this  allotted  niunber  in  each  Stiite,  is  to  be  exercised 
by  such  part  of  the  inhabitants,  as  the  State  itself  may  designate.  The 
qualilicalions  on  which  the  right  of  suffrage  depends,  are  not  perhaps 
the  sjime  in  any  two  States.  In  some  of  the  States  the  ditrercnce  is  very 
material.  In  every  State,  a  certain  j)roportion  of  inhabitiints  arc  deprived 
of  this  right  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Stiite,  who  will  be  included  in 
the  census  by  which  the  Federal  Constitution  apportions  the  representa- 
tives. In  this  point  of  view,  the  Southern  States  might  retort  the  com- 
plaint, by  insisting,  that  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  convention  re- 
quired that  no  regard  should  be  had  to  the  policy  of  particular  States 
towards  their  own  inhabitants  ;  ami  consequently,  that  the  slaves,  as  in- 
habitants, should  have  been  admitted  into  the  census  according  to  their 
full  munber,  in  like  manner  with  other  inhabitimts,  who,  by  the  policy  of 
other  States,  are  not  admitted  to  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  A  rigorous 
adiicrence,  however,  to  this  principle  is  waived  by  those  who  would  be 
gainers  by  it.  All  that  they  ask,  is  that  equal  moderation  be  shown  on 
the  other  side.  Let  the  case  of  the  slaves  be  considered,  as  it  is  in  truth, 
a  peculiar  one.  Let  the  compromising  expedient  of  the  Constitution  be 
nuitually  adopted,  which  regards  them  as  inhabitants,  but  as  debased  by 
servitude  below  the  equal  level  of  free  inhabitants,  whicli  regards  the 
slave  as  divested  of  two-fifths  of  the  man. 

DEBATES  IN  FIRST  CONGRESS. 

Lloyd's  debates. 

May  13,  1780. 

Mr.  Parker  (of  Va.)  moved  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  bill,  inqiosing  a 
duty  on  the  importation  of  slaves  of  ten  dollars  each  person.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  Constitution  prevented  Congress  from  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation altogether;  he  thought  it  a  defect  in  that  instrument  that  it  al- 
lowed of  such  actions,  it  was  contrary  to  the  revolution  principles,  and 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  ;  but  as  he  could  not  do  all  the  good  he  de- 
sired, he  was  willing  to  do  what  lay  in  his  power.  He  hoped  such  a  duty 
as  he  moved  for  woidd  prevent,  in  some  degree,  this  irrational  and  inhu- 
man traffic ;  if  so,  he  should  feel  happy  from  the  success  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  Smith  (of  South  Carolina.)  hoi)ed  that  such  an  important  and  se- 
rious proposition  as  this  would  not  be  linstily  adopted;  it  was  a  very  late 
moment  for  the  introduction  of  new  subjects.  He  expected  the  com- 
mittee had  got  through  the  liusiness,  and  would  rise  without  discussing 
any  thing  further ;  at  least,  if  gentlemen  were  determined  on  considering 
the  present  motion,  he  hopetl  they  would  delay  for  a  few  days,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  an  examination  of  the  subject.     It  was  certainly  a  mat- 
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ter  big  with  tlie  most  serious  consequences  to  the  State  he  represented; 
he  (lid  not  think  any  one  thing  that  had  been  discussed  was  so  important 
to  them,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Union,  as  the  question  now  brought  for- 
ward, but  he  was  not  prepared  to  enter  on  any  argument,  and  therefore 
requested  the  motion  might  either  be  withdrawn  or  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Sherman  (of  Ct.)  approved  of  the  object  of  the  motion,  but  he  did 
not  think  this  bill  was  proper  to  embrace  the  subject.  He  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  insertion  of  human  beings  as  an  article  of  duty, 
among  goods,  wares  and  merchandise.  He  hoped  it  would  be  withdrawn 
for  the  present,  and  taken  up  hereafter  as  an  independent  subject. 

Mr.  Jackson,  (of  Geo.)  observing  the  quarter  from  which  this  motion 
came,  said  it  did  not  surprise  him,  though  it  might  have  that  effect  on 
others.  He  recollected  that  Virginia  was  an  old  settled  State,  and  had 
her  complement  of  slaves,  so  she  was  careless  of  recruiting  her  numbers 
by  this  means ;  the  natural  increase  of  her  imported  blacks  were  sufficient 
for  their  purpose ;  but  he  thought  gentlemen  ought  to  let  their  neighbors 
get  supplied  before  they  imposed  such  a  burthen  upon  the  importation. 
He  knew  this  business  was  viewed  in  an  odious  light  to  the  Eastward, 
because  the  people  were  capable  of  doing  their  own  work,  and  had  no 
occasion  for  slaves ;  but  gentlemen  will  have  some  feeling  for  others ; 
they  will  not  try  to  throw  all  the  weight  upon  others,  who  have  assisted 
in  lightening  their  burdens ;  they  do  not  wish  to  charge  us  for  every  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  take  away  the  means  of 
procuring  them;  they  do  not  wish  to  break  us  down  at  once. 

He  was  convinced,  from  the  inaptitude  of  the  motion,  and  the  want  of 
time  to  consider  it,  that  the  candor  of  the  gentleman  would  induce  him 
to  withdraw  it  for  the  present;  and  if  ever  it  came  forward  again,  he 
ho[)ed  it  would  comprehend  the  white  slaves  as  well  as  black,  who  were 
imported  from  all  tlie  goals  of  Europe  ;  wretches,  convicted  of  the  most 
flagrant  crimes,  were  brought  in  and  sold  without  any  duty  whatever. 
He  tiiought  that  they  ought  to  be  taxed  ecjual  to  the  Africans,  and  had 
no  doubt  but  the  constitutionality  and  proj)riety  of  such  a  measure  was 
e(iually  apparent  as  the  one  proposed. 

Mr.  Tucker  (of  S.  C.)  tiiought  it  unfair  to  bring  in  such  an  important 
subject  at  a  time  when  debate  was  almost  precluded.  The  committee 
had  gone  through  the  impost  bill,  and  the  whole  Union  were  impatiently 
expecting  the  result  of  their  deliberations,  the  public  must  be  disap- 
pointed and  mucli  revenue  lost,  or  this  question  cannot  undergo  that  full 
discussion  which  it  deserves. 

We  have  no  right,  said  he,  to  consider  whether  the  importation  of 
slaves  is  proper  or  not ;  the  Constitution  gives  us  no  power  on  that  point, 
it  is  left  to  the  States  to  judge  of  that  matter  as  they  sec  fit.  But  if  it 
was  a  business  the  gentleman  was  determined  to  discourage,  he  ought 
to  have  brought  his  motion  forward  sooner,  and  even  then  not  have  in- 
troduced it  without  previous  notice.  He  hoped  the  committee  would 
reject  the  motion,  if  it  was  not  withdrawn ;  he  was  not  speaking  so  much 
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for  the  State  lie  represented,  as  for  Georgia,  because  tlie  State  of  South 
Carolina  had  a  prohibitory  law,  wJiieh  could  be  renewed  when  its  lim- 
itation expired. 

Mr.  Parker  (of  Va.,)  had  ventured  to  introduce  the  subject  after  full 
deliberation,  and  did  not  like  to  witiulraw  it.  Although  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sherman)  had  said,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  enu- 
merated with  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  he  believed  they  were 
looked  upon  l)y  the  African  traders  in  this  light;  he  knew  it  was  de- 
grading the  human  species  to  annex  that  character  to  them;  but  he 
would  rather  do  this  than  contimic  the  actual  evil  of  importing  slaves  a 
moment  longer.  He  hoped  Congress  would  do  all  that  lay  in  their  ])ower 
to  restore  to  human  nature  its  inherent  privileges,  and  if  possible  wipe 
oft'  the  stigma  which  xVmerica  labored  under.  The  inconsistency  in  our 
principles,  with  which  we  arc  justly  charged,  should  be  done  away;  that 
we  may  shew  by  our  actions  the  pure  beneficence  of  tiie  doctrine  we 
held  out  to  the  world  in  our  declaration  of  independence. 

Mr.  Sherman  (of  Ct.,)  thought  the  principles  of  the  motion  and  the 
principles  of  the  bill  were  inconsistent;  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  to 
raise  revenue,  the  principle  of  the  motion  to  correct  a  moral  evil.  Now, 
considering  it  as  an  object  of  revenue,  it  would  be  unjust,  because  two 
or  three  States  would  bear  the  whole  burthen,  while  he  believed  they 
bore  their  full  proportion  of  all  the  rest.  He  was  against  receiving  the 
motion  into  this  bill,  though  he  had  no  objection  to  txiking  it  up  by  itself 
on  tiic  principles  of  humanity  and  policy;  and  therefore  would  vote 
against  it  if  it  was  not  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Ames  (of  Mass,,)  joined  the  gentleman  last  up.  No  one  could 
suppose  him  favorable  to  slaver}-,  he  detested  it  from  his  soul,  but  he 
had  some  doubts  whether  imj)osing  a  duty  on  the  importation,  would 
not  have  the  appearance  of  countenancing  the  practice  ;  it  was  certainly 
a  subject  of  some  delicacy,  and  no  one  appeared  to  be  prepared  for  the 
discussion,  he  therefore  hoped  the  motion  would  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Livermore.  Was  not  against  the  principle  of  the  motion,  but  in 
the  present  case  he  conceived  it  improper.  If  negroes  were  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  they  came  within  the  title  of  the  bill ;  if  they 
were  not,  the  bill  would  be  inconsistent ;  but  if  they  are  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise,  the  5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  will  embrace  the  importa- 
tion ;  and  the  duty  of  5  per  cent  is  nearly  erpial  to  10  dollars  per  head, 
so  there  is  no  occasion  to  add  it  even  on  the  score  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Jackson  (of  Ga.,)  said  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  favor  the 
liberty  of  slaves  ;  he  would  not  go  into  a  discussion  of  tJie  subject,  but 
he  l>clieved  it  was  cajiable  of  demonstration  that  they  were  better  off  in 
their  present  situation,  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  manumitted; 
what  are  they  to  do  if  they  are  discharged.'  Work  for  a  living? 
Experience  has  shewn  us  they  will  not.  Examine  what  is  be- 
come of  those  in  ^laryland,  many  of  them  have  been  set  free  in  that 
State  ;  did  thev  turn  themselves  to  industry  and  useful  pursuits.'    No, 
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the}'  turn  out  common  pickpockets,  petty  larceny  villains  ;  and  is  this 
mercy,  forsooth,  to  turn  them  into  a  way  in  which  they  must  lose  their 
lives,  —  for  where  they  are  thrown  upon  the  world,  void  of  property  and 
connections,  they  cannot  get  their  living  but  by  pilfering.  What  is  to 
be  done  for  compensation  ?  Will  Virginia  set  all  her  negroes  free  ? 
Will  they  give  up  the  money  they  cost  them,  and  to  whom  ?  When 
this  practice  comes  to  be  tried  there,  the  sound  of  liberty  will  lose  those 
charms  which  make  it  grateful  to  the  ravished  ear. 

But  our  slaves  are  not  in  a  worse  situation  than  they  were  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  ;  it  is  not  uncommon  there  for  the  parents  to  sell  their  children 
in  peace  ;  and  in  war  the  whole  are  taken  and  made  slaves  together.  In 
these  cases  it  is  only  a  change  of  one  slavery  for  another ;  and  are  they 
not  better  here,  where  they  have  a  master  bound  by  the  ties  of  interest 
and  law  to  provide  for  their  support  and  comfort  in  old  age,  or  infirmity, 
in  which,  if  they  were  free,  they  would  sink  tnider  the  pressure  of  woe 
for  want  of  assistance. 

He  would  say  nothing  of  the  partiality  of  such  a  tax,  it  was  admitted 
by  the  avowed  friends  of  the  measure  ;  Georgia  in  particular  would  be 
oppressed.  On  this  account  it  would  be  the  most  odious  tax  Congress 
could  impose. 

Mr.  ScHUREMAN  (of  N.  J.)  hoped  the  gentleman  would  withdraw  his 
motion,  because  the  present  was  not  the  time  or  place  for  introducing 
the  business  ;  he  thought  it  had  better  be  brought  forward  in  the  House, 
as  a  distinct  proposition.  If  the  gentleman  persisted  in  having  the  ques- 
tion determined,  he  would  move  the  jirevious  question  if  he  was  sup- 
ported. 

Mr.  Madison,  (of  Va.)  I  cannot  concur  witli  gentlemen  who  think  the 
present  an  improper  time  or  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed motion  ;  if  it  is  taken  up  in  a  separate  view,  we  shall  do  the  same 
thing  at  a  greater  expense  of  time.  But  the  gentlemen  say  that  it  is  im- 
proper to  connect  the  two  objects,  because  they  do  not  come  within  the 
title  of  the  bill.  But  this  objection  may  be  obviated  by  accommodating 
the  title  to  the  contents ;  there  may  be  some  inconsistency  in  combin- 
ing the  ideas  which  gentlemen  have  expressed,  that  is,  considering  the 
human  race  as  a  species  of  property;  but  the  evil  does  not  arise  from 
adopting  the  clause  now  proposed,  it  is  from  the  importation  to  which 
it  relates.  Our  object  in  enumerating  persons  on  paper  with  merchan- 
dise, is  to  prevent  the  practice  of  actually  treating  them  as  such,  by  hav- 
ing thein,  in  future,  forming  part  of  the  cargoes  of  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  to  be  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  motion  is  cal- 
culated to  avoid  the  very  evil  intimated  by  the  gentleman.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  tax  will  be  partial  and  oppressive :  but  suppose  a  fair  view 
is  taken  of  this  subject,  I  think  we  may  form  a  different  conclusion. 
But  if  it  be  partial  or  oppressive,  are  there  not  many  instances  in  which 
■we  have  laid  taxes  of  this  nature.?  Yet  are  they  not  thought  to  be  jus- 
tified by  national  policy  ?     If  any  article  is  warranted  on  this  account, 
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dictates  ot'  lunnanity,  the  principles  of  the  people,  tlie  national  !?afety 
and  happiness,  and  prudent  jmlicy  requires  it  of  us;  the  constitution  has 
particularly  called  our  attention  to  it  —  and  of  all  the  articles  contained 
in  the  hill  before  us,  this  is  one  of  the  last  I  shoidd  he  willing  to  make  a 
concession  upon  so  far  as  I  was  at  liberty  to  go,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  or  principles  of  justice  —  I  would  not  have  it  understood 
that  my  zeal  would  carry  me  to  disobey  the  inviolable  commands  of 
either. 

I  midcrstood  it  had  been  intimated,  that  the  motion  was  inconsistent 
or  unconstitutional.  I  believe,  sir,  my  worthy  colleague  has  formed  the 
words  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  Constitution  ;  any  how,  so  far 
as  the  duty  is  expressed,  it  perfectly  accords  with  that  instrument;  if 
there  are  any  inconsistencies  in  it,  they  may  be  rectified ;  I  believe  the 
intention  is  well  understood,  but  I  am  far  from  supposing  the  diction 
improper.  If  the  description  of  the  persons  does  not  accord  with  the 
ideas  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Jackson,)  and  his  idea  is  a 
proper  one  for  the  committee  to  adopt,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  changing 
the  phraseology. 

I  conceive  the  Constitution,  in  this  particular,  was  formed  in  order 
that  the  government,  whilst  it  was  restrained  from  laying  a  total  pro- 
hibition, might  be  able  to  give  some  testimony  of  the  sense  of  America, 
with  respect  to  the  African  trade.  We  have  liberty  to  impose  a  tax  or 
duty  ujjon  tlie  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit ;  and  this  liberty  was  granted,  I 
presume,  upon  two  considerations  —  the  first  was,  that  until  the  time 
arrived  when  they  might  abolish  the  importation  ef  slaves,  they  might 
have  an  opj)ortunity  of  evidencing  their  sentiments,  on  the  policy  and 
humanity  of  such  a  trade  ;  the  other  was  that  they  might  be  taxed  in 
due  jH-oportion  with  other  articles  imported ;  for  if  the  possessor  will 
consider  them  as  pro[)erty,  of  course  they  arc  of  value  and  ougiit  to  be 
paid  for.  If  gentlemen  are  apprehensive  of  oppression  from  the  weight 
of  the  tax,  let  them  make  an  estimate  of  its  proportion,  and  they  will 
find  that  it  very  little  exceeds  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  so  that  they  will 
gain  very  little  by  having  them  thrown  into  that  mass  of  articles,  whilst 
by  selecting  them  in  the  manner  proposed,  we  shall  fulfil  tlie  prevailing 
expectation  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  perform  our  duty  in  executing 
the  purposes  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  expressing 
a  Tiational  disapprobation  of  this  trade,  we  may  <irstroy  it,  and  save  owr- 
selvcs  from  re|)rn;i(lii's,  and  our  jjosterity  the  ituliofility  ever  attendant 
on  a  country'  fillrfl  with  slaves. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  harsh,  to  the  hearing  of  gentlemen  who 
entertain  different  sentiments  from  me,  or  different  sentiments  from 
those  I  represent;  but  if  there  is  any  one  point  in  which  it  is  clearly  the 
policy  of  this  nation,  so  far  as  we  constitutionally  can,  to  vary  the  prac- 
tice obtaining  under  some  of  the  State  goverimienls,  it  is  this  ;  but  it  is 
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certain  a  majority  of  the  States  are  opposed  to  this  practice,  therefore, 
upon  principle,  we  ought  to  discountenance  it  as  far  as  is  in  our  power. 

If  I  was  not  afraid  of  being  told  that  the  representatives  of  the  several 
States,  arc  the  best  able  to  judge  of  what  is  proper  and  conducive  to 
their  ])articular  prosperity,  I  should  venture  to  say  that  it  is  as  much  the 
interest  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  as  of  any  in  the  Union.  Every 
addition  they  receive  to  tlieir  number  of  slaves,  tends  to  weaken  them 
and  renders  them  less  capable  of  self  defence.  In  case  of  hostilities 
with  foreign  nations,  they  will  be  the  means  of  inviting  attack  instead 
of  repelling  invasion.  It  is  a  necessary  duty  of  the  general  government 
to  protect  every  part  of  the  empire  against  danger,  as  well  internal  as 
external ;  every  thing  therefore  which  tends  to  increase  this  danger, 
though  it  may  be  a  local  affair,  yet  if  it  involves  national  expense  or 
safety,  becomes  of  concern  to  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  is  a  proper 
subject  for  the  consideration  of  those  charged  with  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  government.  1  liope,  in  making  these  observations,  I  shall 
not  be  understood  to  mean  that  a  proper  attention  ought  not  to  be  paid 
to  the  local  opinions  and  circumstances  of  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  the  particular  representatives  are  not  best  able  to  judge  of  the 
sense  of  their  immediate  constituents. 

If  we  examine  the  proposed  measure  by  the  agreeinent  there  is 
between  it,  and  the  existing  State  laws,  it  will  show  us  that  it  is  patron- 
ized by  a  very  respectable  part  of  the  Union.  I  am  informed  that  South 
Carolina  has  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves  for  several  years  yet 
to  come ;  we  have  the  satisfaction  then  of  reflecting  that  we  do  nothing 
more  than  their  own  laws  do  at  this  moment.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
one  State.  I  am  sorry  that  her  situation  is  such  as  to  seem  to  require  a 
poj)nlation  of  this  nature,  but  it  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  to 
consult  the  national  good  without  doing  what  we  do  not  wish  to  do,  to 
some  particular  part.  Perhaps  gentlemen  contend  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  clause,  on  too  slight  grounds.  If  it  does  not  conform 
with  the  title  of  the  bill,  alter  the  latter;  if  it  does  not  conform  to  the 
precise  terms  of  the  Constitution,  amend  it.  But  if  it  will  tend  to  delay 
the  whole  bill,  that  perha[)s  will  be  the  best  reason  for  making  it  the 
object  of  a  separate  one.  If  this  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  I  shall 
submit. 

Mr.  Gerry  (of  Mass.)  thought  all  duties  ought  to  be  laid  as  equal  as 
possible.  He  liad  endeavoretl  to  enforce  this  principle  yesterday,  but 
without  the  success  he  wished  for,  he  was  bound  by  the  principles  of 
justice  therefore  to  vote  for  the  proposition  ;  but  if  the  committee  were 
desirous  of  considering  the  sid)ject  fully  by  itself,  he  had  no  objection, 
but  he  thought  when  gentlemen  laid  down  a  principle,  they  ought  to 
support  it  generally. 

Mr.  Burke  (of  S.  C.)  said,  gentlemen  were  contending  for  nothing; 
that  the  value  of  a  slave,  averaged  about  £80,  and  the  duty  on  that  sum 
at  five  per  cent,  would  be  ten  dollars,  as  congress  could  go  no  farther 
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than  that  piini,  he  conceived  it  made  no  difference  wliethcr  they  were 
enumerated  or  left  in  the  common  mass. 

Mr.  iMadiso.n,  (of  Va.)  If  wc  contend  for  nothing,  tlie  gentlemen  who 
arc  opposed  to  us  do  not  contend  for  a  great  deal ;  but  the  question  is, 
whether  the  five  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  all  articles  imported,  will  have 
any  operation  at  all  upon  the  introduction  of  slaves,  unless  we  make  a 
particular  enumeration  on  this  account ;  the  collector  may  mistake,  for 
he  would  not  presimie  to  apply  the  tei  in  goods,  wares,  and  n)erchandise 
to  any  person  whatsoever.  But  if  that  general  definition  of  goods,  wares* 
and  merchandise  are  supposed  to  include  yVfrican  Slaves,  why  may  we 
not  painicularly  enumerate  them,  and  lay  the  duty  i)ointed  out  by  the 
Constitution,  which,  as  gentlemen  tell  us,  is  no  juore  than  five  per  cent 
upon  their  value  ;  this  will  not  increase  the  burden  upon  any,  but  it  will 
be  that  manifestation  of  our  sense,  expected  by  our  constituents,  and  de- 
manded by  justice  and  humanity. 

Mr.  Bla.nd  (of  Va.)  had  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  or  good  policy  of  this 
measure.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  upon  it,  he  wished  slaves  had  never 
been  introduced  into  America ;  but  if  it  was  impossible  at  this  time  to 
cure  the  evil,  he  was  very  willing  to  join  in  any  meastu'es  that  would 
prevent  its  extending  farther.  lie  had  some  doubts  whether  the  pro- 
hibitoiy  laws  of  the  States  were  not  in  part  rcjjealed.  Those  who  had 
endeavored  to  discountenance  this  trade,  by  laying  a  duty  on  the  import- 
ation, were  prevented  by  the  Constitution  from  continuing  such  regula- 
tion, which  declares,  that  no  State  shall  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on 
imports.  If  this  was  the  case,  and  he  suspected  pretty  strongly  that  it 
was,  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  proposition  of  his  colleague  was  now 
apparent. 

Mr.  Sherman  (of  Ct.)  said,  the  Constitution  does  not  consider  these 
persons  as  a  species  of  i)roperty ;  it  speaks  of  them  as  i)crsons,  and 
says,  that  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  them  into 
any  State  which  shall  [jcrmit  the  same,  but  they  have  no  i)ower  to 
prohibit  such  importation  for  twenty  years.  But  Congress  have  power 
to  declare  upon  what  terms  persons  coming  into  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  citizenship;  the  rule  of  naturalization  must  however  be 
uniform.  He  was  convinced  there  were  others  ought  to  be  regulated  in 
this  particular,  the  importation  of  whom  was  of  an  evil  tendency,  he 
meant  convicts  particularly.  He  thought  that  some  regulation  rcsjtecting 
them  was  also  proper ;  but  it  being  a  different  subject,  it  ought  to  be 
taken  up  in  a  different  manner. 

Mr.  Madison  (of  Va.)  was  led  to  believe,  from  the  observation  that  had 
fell  from  the  gentlemen,  that  it  would  be  best  to  make  this  the  subject 
of  a  distinct  bill:  he  therefore  wished  his  colleague  would  withdraw 
Lis  motion,  and  move  in  the  house  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the 
same  principles. 

Mr.  Parker  (of  Va.)  consented  to  withdraw  liis  motion,  under  a  con- 
viction that  the  house  was  fully  satisfied  of  its  propriety.     He  knew 
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very  well  that  these  persons  were  neither  goods,  nor  wares,  but  they 
were  treated  as  articles  of  merchandise.  Although  he  wished  to  get  rid 
of  this  part  of  his  property,  yet  he  should  not  consent  to  deprive  other 
people  of  theirs  by  any  act  of  his  without  their  consent. 

The  committee  rose,  reported  progress,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

February  11th,  1790. 

Mr.  Lawrance  (of  New  York,)  presented  an  address  from  the  society 
of  Friends,  in  the  City  of  New  York  ;  in  which  tliey  set  forth  their  de- 
sire of  co-operating  with  tlieir  Southern  brethren. 

Mr.  Hartley  (of  Peun.)then  moved  to  refer  the  address  of  the  annual 
assembly  of  Friends,  held  at  Philadelphia,  to  a  committee;  he  thought 
it  a  mark  of  respect  due  so  numerous  and  respectable  a  part  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  White  (of  Va.)  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Smith,  (of  S,  C.)  However  respectable  the  petitioners  may  be,  I 
hope  gentlemen  will  consider  that  others  equally  respectable  are  op- 
posed to  the  object  which  is  aimed  at,  and  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard  before  the  question  is  determined.  I  flatter  myself  gen- 
tlemen will  not  press  the  point  of  commitment  to-day,  it  being  contrary 
to  our  usual  mode  of  procediu-e. 

Mr.  FiTzsiMONS  (of  Penn.)  If  we  were  now  about  to  determine  the 
final  question,  the  observation  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
would  apply ;  but,  sir,  the  present  question  does  not  touch  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case  ;  it  is  merely  to  refer  the  memorial  to  a  committee,  to 
consider  what  is  proper  to  be  done ;  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  do  not 
mean  to  oppose  the  commitment  to-morrow,  may  as  well  agree  to  it 
to-day,  because  it  will  tend  to  save  the  time  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Jackson  (of  Geo.)  wished  to  know  why  the  second  reading  was 
to  be  contended  for  to-day,  when  it  was  diverting  the  attention  of  the 
members  from  the  great  object  that  was  before  the  committee  of  the 
whole  ?  Is  it  because  the  feelings  of  the  Friends  will  be  hurt,  to  have 
their  affair  conducted  in  the  usual  course  of  business?  Gentlemen 
who  advocate  the  second  reading  to-day,  should  respect  the  feelings  of 
the  members  who  represent  that  part  of  the  Union  which  is  pi-incipally 
to  be  affected  by  the  measure.  I  believe,  sir,  that  the  latter  class  consists 
of  as  useful  and  as  good  citizens  as  the  petitioners,  men  equally  friends 
to  the  revolution,  and  equally  susceptible  of  the  refined  sensations  of 
humanity  and  benevolence.  Why  then  should  such  particular  attention 
be  paid  to  them,  for  bringing  forward  a  business  of  questionable  policy? 
If  Congress  are  disposed  to  interfere  in  the  importation  of  slaves,  they 
can  take  the  subject  up  without  advisers,  because  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly mentions  all  the  power  they  can  exercise  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Sherman  (of  Conn.)  suggested  the  idea  of  referring  it  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  consist  of  a  member  from  each  State,  because  several  States 
had  already  made  some  regulations  on  this  subject.  The  sooner  the 
subject  was  taken  up  he  thought  it  would  be  the  better. 
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Mr.  Parker,  (of  Va.)  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  jiclilioii  of  tlieiso  ro- 
spectalile  people,  will  be  attended  to  w  itli  all  ilie  readiness  the  iiiiporlance 
of"  its  object  demands;  and  I  cannot  help  expressing  the  |)ieasure  I  leel 
in  fiDding  so  eonsidenible  a  part  ol"  the  conunutiity  attending  to  matters 
of  sucii  momentous  concern  to  the  future  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
tlie  people  of  America.  I  think  it  my  duty,  as  a  citizen  of  the  Union,  to 
esi)ouse  their  cause;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  member  of  this 
liousc  to  sift  the  subject  well,  and  ascertain  what  can  be  done  to  restrain 
a  practice  so  nefarious.  The  Constitution  has  authorized  us  to  levy  a 
tax  upon  the  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  States  shall  authorize 
to  be  admitted.  I  would  willingly  go  to  that  extent;  and  if  any  thing 
further  can  be  devised  to  discountenance  the  trade,  consistent  witli  tlie 
terms  of  the  Constitution,  I  shall  cheerfully  give  it  my  assent  and 
support. 

Mr.  Madison,  (of  Va.)  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Fitz- 
siMO.Ns)  has  j»ut  this  question  on  its  proper  ground.  If  gentlemen  do 
not  mean  to  oppose  the  commitment  to-morrow,  they  may  as  well 
acquiesce  in  it  to-day;  and  I  apprehend  gentlemen  need  not  be  alarmed 
at  any  njeasure  it  is  likely  Congress  sliould  take ;  because  tliey  w  ill 
recollect,  that  the  Constitution  secures  to  the  individual  States  tlie  right 
of  admitting,  if  they  think  proper,  the  imj)ortation  of  slaves  into  their 
own  territory,  for  eighteen  years  yet  unexpired;  subject,  however,  to  a 
tax,  if  Congress  arc  disposed  to  impose  it,  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars 
on  each  person. 

The  petition,  if  I  mistake  not,  speaks  of  artitices  used  by  self-interest- 
ed persons  to  carrj-  on  this  trade ;  and  the  petition  from  New  York  states 
a  case  that  may  require  the  consideration  of  Congress.  If  anything  is 
within  the  Federal  authority  to  restrain  such  violation  of  tlie  rights  of 
nations,  and  of  mankind,  as  is  supposed  to  be  practised  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  it  will  certainly  tend  to  the  interest  and  honor  of  the 
community  to  attempt  a  remedy,  and  is  a  proper  subject  for  our  discus- 
sion. It  may  be,  that  foreigners  take  advantage  of  the  liberty  aflbrded 
them  by  the  American  trade,  to  emi)loy  our  shipping  in  the  slave  trade 
between  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  when  they  are  restrained  from  em- 
ploying their  own  by  restrictive  laws  of  their  nation.  If  this  is  the  case, 
is  there  any  person  of  humanity  that  would  not  w  ish  to  prevent  them  ? 
Another  consideration  why  we  should  commit  the  petition  i.s,  that  we 
may  give  no  ground  of  alarm  by  a  serious  o|»position,  as  if  we  were 
about  to  take  measures  that  were  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Stoke  (of  Md.)  feared  that  if  Congress  took  any  measures,  indica- 
tive of  an  intention  to  interfere  with  the  kind  of  property  alluded  to,  it 
would  sink  it  in  value  very  considerably,  and  might  be  injurious  to  a 
great  number  of  the  citizens,  j)arlicularly  in  the  Southern  States. 

He  thought  the  subject  was  of  general  concern,  and  that  the  j)etition- 
ers  had  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  it  than  aiiy  other  members  of 
the  conmiunity.     It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  that  it  was  the 
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property  of  sects  to  imagine  they  understood  the  rights  of  human  nature 
better  than  all  the  world  beside ;  and  that  they  would,  in  consequence, 
be  meddling  with  concerns  in  which  they  had  nothing  to  do. 

As  the  petition  relates  to  a  subject  of  a  general  nature,  it  ought  to  lie 
on  the  table,  as  information  ;  he  would  never  consent  to  refer  petitions, 
unless  the  petitioners  were  exclusively  interested.  Suppose  there  was 
a  petition  to  come  before  us  from  a  society,  praying  us  to  be  honest  in 
our  transactions,  or  that  we  shoukl  administer  the  Constitution  according 
to  its  intention  —  what  would  you  do  with  a  petition  of  this  kind?  Cer- 
tainly it  would  remain  on  your  table.  He  would,  nevertheless,  not  have 
it  supposed,  that  the  people  had  not  a  right  to  advise  and  give  their 
opinion  upon  public  measures ;  but  he  would  not  be  influenced  by  that 
advice  or  opinion,  to  take  up  a  subject  sooner  than  the  convenience  of 
other  business  would  admit.  Unless  he  changed  his  sentiments,  he 
would  oppose  the  commitment. 

Mr.  Burke  (of  S.  C.)  thought  gentlemen  were  paying  attention  to  what 
did  not  deserve  it.  The  men  in  the  gallery  had  come  here  to  meddle 
in  a  business  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do ;  they  were  volun- 
teering it  in  the  cause  of  others,  who  neither  expected  nor  desired  it. 
He  had  a  respect  for  the  body  of  Quakers,  but,  nevertheless,  he  did  not 
believe  they  had  more  virtue,  or  religion,  than  other  people,  nor  perhaps 
so  much,  if  they  were  examined  to  the  bottom,  notwithstanding  their 
outward  pretences.  If  their  petition  is  to  be  noticed.  Congress  ought  to 
wait  till  counter  applications  were  made,  and  then  they  might  have  the 
sul)ject  more  fairly  before  them.  The  rights  of  the  Southern  States 
ought  not  to  be  threatened,  and  their  property  endangered,  to  please 
people  who  were  to  be  unaffected  by  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Hartley  (of  Penn.)  thought  the  memorialists  did  not  deserve  to 
be  aspersed  for  their  conduct,  if  influenced  by  motives  of  benignity, 
they  solicited  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  to  repel,  as  far  as  in  their 
power,  the  increase  of  a  licentious  trafHc.  Nor  do  they  merit  censure, 
because  their  behavior  has  the  appearance  of  more  morality  than  other 
people's.  But  it  is  not  for  Congress  to  refuse  to  hear  the  apjdications 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  wliile  those  applications  contain  nothing  uncon- 
stitutional or  offensive.  What  is  the  object  of  the  address  before  us.' 
It  is  intended  to  bring  before  this  House  a  subject  of  great  importance 
to  the  cause  of  humanity ;  there  are  certain  facts  to  be  enquired  into,  and 
the  memorialists  are  ready  to  give  all  the  information  in  their  power; 
they  are  waiting,  at  a  great  distance  from  their  homes,  and  wisli  to  re- 
turn ;  if,  then,  it  will  be  proper  to  conunit  the  petition  to-morrow,  it  will 
be  equally  proper  to-day,  for  it  is  conformable  to  our  practice,  beside,  it 
will  tend  to  their  conveniency. 

Mr.  Lawrance,  (of  N.  Y.)  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  says, 
the  petitioners  are  of  a  society  not  known  in  the  laws  or  Constitution. 
Su',  in  all  our  acts,  as  well  as  in  the  Constitution,  we  have  noticed  this 
Society ;  or  why  is  it  that  we  admit  them  to  affirm,  in  cases  where  otiiers 
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are  c;illeil  upon  to  swear  ?  If  we  pay  this  uttenlion  to  tliciii,  in  one  iu- 
staiice,  wliat  good  reason  is  tiiere  for  coutciniiing  thcnj  in  uuotlier?  1 
think  the  gentleman  troni  iMaryland  (Mr.  Sto.ne,)  carries  his  apprehen- 
sions too  lur,  when  he  leaj-s  that  negro-property  \vill  fall  in  value,  by  tlie 
supj)ressiou  of  the  slave-trade ;  not  that  I  suppose  it  ininiediately  in  the 
power  of  Congress  to  abolish  a  traffic  which  is  a  disgrace  to  huiHan  na- 
ture ;  but  it  appears  to  aie,  that,  if  the  inii)ortation  was  crushed,  the 
value  of  a  slave  would  be  increased  instead  of  diininislied ;  however, 
considerations  of  this  kind  have  nothing  to  do  witii  the  present  question  ; 
gentlenien  may  acquiesce  in  the  commitment  of  the  memorial,  without 
pledging  themselves  to  support  its  object. 

Mr.  Jackson,  (of  Ga.)  I  difl'er  much  in  opinion  with  the  gentleman 
last  up.  I  apprehend  if,  tluough  the  interference  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, the  slave  trade  was  abolished,  it  would  evince  to  the  people  a  dis- 
position toward  a  total  emancipation,  and  they  would  hold  their  property 
in  jeoi)ardy.  Any  extraordinary  attention  of  Congress  to  this  petition 
may  have,  in  some  degree,  a  similar  effect.  1  would  beg  to  ask  those, 
then,  who  are  so  desirous  of  freeing  the  negroes,  if  they  have  funds  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for  them  ?  If  they  have,  they  may  come  forward  on  that 
business  with  some  propriety ;  but,  if  they  have  not,  they  should  keep 
iheiuselves  quiet,  and  not  interfere  with  a  business  in  which  they  are  not 
interested.  They  may  as  well  come  Ibrward,  and  solicit  Congress  to  in- 
terdict the  West  India  trade,  because  it  is  injurious  to  the  morals  of  man- 
kind ;  from  thence  we  import  rum,  which  has  a  debasing  influence  upon 
the  consumer.  But,  sir,  is  the  whole  morality  of  the  United  States  con- 
fined to  the  Quakers  .5  Are  they  the  only  people  whose  feelmgs  are  to 
be  consulted  on  this  occasion  ?  Is  it  to  them  we  owe  our  present  hap- 
piness r  Was  it  they  who  formed  the  Constitution  ?  Did  tliey,  by  their 
arms,  or  contributions,  establish  our  independence  ?  I  believe  they  were 
generally  opposed  to  that  measure.  Why,  then,  on  their  application, 
shall  we  injure  men,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  secured 
to  the  community  their  liberty  and  property  ?  If  Congress  pay  any  un- 
common degree  of  attention  to  their  petition,  it  will  furnish  just  ground 
of  alarm  to  the  Southern  States.  But,  why  do  these  men  set  themselves 
up,  in  such  a  particular  manner,  against  slavery?  Do  they  understand 
the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  disposition  of  Providence  better  than 
others  ?  If  they  were  to  consult  that  Book  wliich  claims  our  regard, 
they  will  rind  that  slavery  is  not  only  allowed,  but  commended.  Their 
Savioui-,  who  possessed  more  benevolence  and  connniscration  than  they 
pretend  to,  has  allowed  of  it.  And  if  they  fully  examine  the  subject, 
they  will  find  that  slavery  has  been  no  novel  doctrine  since  the  days  of 
Cain.  But  be  these  things  as  they  may,  I  hope  the  House  will  order  the 
petition  to  lie  on  the  table,  in  order  to  prevent  alarming  our  Southern 
brethren. 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  (of  Mass.)     If  it  was  a  serious  question,  whether  the 
Memorial  should  be  committed  or  not,  I  would  not  urge  it  at  this  time  ; 
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but  that  cannot  be  a  question  for  a  moment,  if  we  consider  our  relative 
situation  with  the  people.  A  number  of  men,  —  who  are  certainly  very 
respectable,  and  of  whom,  as  a  society,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that 
they  conform  their  moral  conduct  to  tlieir  religious  tenets,  as  much  as 
any  people  in  the  whole  community,  —  come  forward  and  tell  you,  that 
you  may  effect  two  objects  by  the  exercise  of  a  Constitutional  authority 
which  will  give  great  satisfaction ;  on  the  one  hand  you  may  acquire 
revenue,  and  on  the  other,  restrain  a  practice  productive  of  great  evil. 
Now,  setting  aside  the  religious  motives  which  influenced  their  applica- 
tion, have  they  not  a  right,  as  citizens,  to  give  their  opinion  of  public 
measures  ?  For  my  part  I  do  not  apprehend  that  any  State,  or  any  con- 
siderable number  of  individuals  in  any  State,  will  be  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  commitment  of  the  petition,  from  a  fear  that  Congress  intend  to 
exercise  an  unconstitutional  authority,  in  order  to  violate  their  rights  ;  I 
believe  there  is  not  a  wish  of  the  kind  entertained  by  any  member  of 
this  body.  How  can  gentlemen  hesitate  then  to  pay  that  respect  to  a 
memorial  which  it  is  entitled  to,  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  pro- 
cedure in  business  ?  Why  shall  we  defer  doing  that  till  to-morrow,  which 
we  can  do  to-day?  for  the  result,  I  apprehend,  will  be  the  same  in 
either  case. 

Mr.  Smith,  (of  S.  C.)  The  question,  I  apprehend,  is,  whether  we  will 
take  the  petition  up  for  a  second  reading,  and  not  whether  it  shall  be 
committed  ?  Now,  I  oppose  this,  because  it  is  contrary  to  our  usual 
practice,  and  does  not  allow  gentlemen  time  to  consider  of  the  merits  of 
the  prayer ;  perhaps  some  gentlemen  may  think  it  improper  to  commit 
it  to  so  large  a  conuTiittee  as  has  been  mentioned ;  a  variety  of  causes 
may  be  supposed  to  show  that  such  a  hasty  decision  is  improper  ;  per- 
haps the  prayer  of  it  is  improper.  If  I  understood  it  right,  on  its  first 
reading,  though,  to  be  sure,  I  did  not  comprehend  perfectly  all  that  the 
petition  contained,  it  prays  that  we  should  take  measures  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade ;  this  is  desiring  an  unconstitutional  act,  because  the 
constitution  secures  that  trade  to  the  States,  independent  of  congressional 
restrictions,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years.  If,  therefore,  it  prays 
for  a  violation  of  constitutional  rights,  it  ought  to  be  rejected,  as  an  at- 
tempt upon  the  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  house. 

Mr.  BouDiNOT,  (of  N.  J.)  It  has  been  said  that  the  Quakers  have  no 
right  to  interfere  in  this  business ;  I  am  surprised  to  hear  this  doctrine 
advanced,  after  it  has  been  so  lately  contended,  and  settled,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  assemble  and  petition  for  redress  of  grievances ;  it  is 
not  because  the  petition  comes  from  the  society  of  Quakers  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  commitment,  but  because  it  comes  from  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  as  c(iually  concerned  in  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  their  country  as  others.  There  certainly  is  no  foundation  for  the 
apprehensions  which  seem  to  prevail  in  gentlemen's  minds.  If  the  peti- 
tioners were  so  uninformed  as  to  sui)pose  that  Congress  could  be  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  yet,  I  trust  we  know  our  duty  better 
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than  to  be  led  astray  l)y  an  applieatioii  from  any  man,  or  set  of  men 
whatever.  I  do  not  consider  the  merits  of  tlic  main  question  to  be  belbro 
us;  it  will  be  time  enongh  to  give  our  opinions  upon  that,  when  the  com- 
mittee Jiave  reported.  If  it  is  in  our  power,  by  recommendation,  or  any 
other  way,  to  put  a  stop  to  tlie  slave  trade  in  America,  I  do  not  doubt  of 
its  policy;  but  how  far  the  Constitution  will  authorize  us  to  attenipt  to 
depress  it,  will  be  a  question  well  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

Mr.  SnERMA.N  (of  Conn.)  observed,  that  the  |)etitioners  froui  New  York, 
stated  that  they  had  applied  to  the  lej^islaturo  of  that  Suite,  to  j)rohibit 
certain  practices  which  they  conceived  to  be  improper,  and  which  tended 
to  injin-e  the  well-being  of  the  connnunity ;  that  the  legislature  liad  con- 
sidered the  application,  but  had  applied  no  remedy,  because  they  sup- 
posed that  power  wa.s  exclusively  vested  in  tlie  general  government, 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates;  it  would,  therefore,  be 
proper  to  commit  that  petition,  in  order  to  asccirtain  what  were  the  pow- 
ers of  the  general  government,  in  the  case  doubted  by  the  legislature  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Gerry  (of  ^^ass.)thougllt  gentlemen  were  out  of  order  in  entering 
upon  the  merits  of  tlie  main  question  at  this  time,  when  they  were  con- 
sidering the  expediency  of  connnitting  the  petition  ;  he  should,  therefore, 
not  follow  them  further  in  that  track  than  barely  to  observe,  that  it  was 
the  right  of  the  citizens  to  apply  for  redress,  in  every  case  they  conceived 
themselves  aggrieved  in  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  Congress  to  afford  re- 
dress as  far  as  is  in  their  power.  That  their  Southern  brethren  had  been 
betrayed  into  the  slave  trade  by  the  first  settlers,  was  to  be  lamented  ; 
they  were  not  to  be  reflected  on  for  not  viewing  this  subject  in  a  different 
light,  the  prejudice  of  education  is  eradicated  with  dilliculty;  but  he 
thought  nothing  would  excuse  the  general  government  for  not  exerting 
itself  to  prevent,  as  far  as  they  con.stitutionally  could,  the  evils  resulting 
from  such  enormities  as  were  alluded  to  by  the  petitioners ;  and  the  same 
considerations  induced  him  highly  to  commend  the  part  the  society  of 
I'Viends  had  taken ;  it  was  the  cause  of  humanity  they  had  interested 
themselves  in,  and  he  wish(;d,  with  them,  to  see  measures  pursued  l)y 
every  nation,  to  wipe  off  the  indelible  sliiin  which  the  slave  trade  had 
brought  u[)on  all  who  were  concerned  in  it. 

Mr.  Madiso.n  (of  Va.)  thought  the  question  before  tin;  committee  was 
no  otherwise  important  than  as  gentlemen  made  it  so  by  their  serious 
opposition.  Did  they  i»ermit  the  commitment  of  the  Memorial,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  no  notice  would  Ik;  taken  of  it  out  of  doors;  it  could 
never  l>e  blown  up  into  a  decision  of  the  question  respecting  tlie  dis- 
counigement  of  tlie  African  slave  trade,  nor  alarm  the  owners  with  an 
apprehension  that  the  general  government  were  about  to  abolish  slavery 
in  all  the  States;  such  things  are  not  contemplated  by  any  gentleman; 
but,  to  a[»pearance,  they  decide  the  question  more  against  themselves 
than  would  be  the  case  if  it  was  determined  on  its  real  merits,  because 
gentlemen  may  be  disposed  to  vote  for  the  conunitment  of  a  petition, 
without  any  intention  of  supporting  the  prayer  of  it. 
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Mr.  White  (of  Va.)  would  not  have  seconded  the  motion,  if  he  had 
thought  it  would  have  brought  on  a  lengthy  debate.  He  conceived  that 
a  business  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  decided  without  much  discussion  ;  it 
had  constantly  been  the  practice  of  the  house,  and  he  did  not  suppose 
there  was  any  reason  for  a  deviation. 

Mr.  Page  (of  Va.)  said,  if  the  memorial  had  been  presented  by  any 
individual,  instead  of  the  respectable  body  it  was,  he  should  have  voted 
in  favor  of  a  commitment,  because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
attend  to  subjects  brought  before  tliem  by  their  constituents  ;  if,  upon 
inquiry,  it  was  discovered  to  be  improper  to  comply  with  the  ])rayer  of 
the  petitioners,  he  would  say  so,  and  they  would  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Stone  (of  Md.)  thought  the  business  ought  to  be  left  to  take  its 
usual  course  ;  by  the  rules  of  the  house,  it  was  expressly  declared,  that 
petitions,  memorials,  and  other  papers,  addressed  to  the  house,  should 
not  be  debated  or  decided  on  the  day  they  were  fiist  read. 

Mr,  Baldwin  (of  Ga.)  felt  at  a  loss  to  account  why  precipitation  was 
used  on  this  occasion,  contrary  to  the  customary  usage  of  the  house  ;  he 
had  not  heard  a  single  reason  advanced  in  favor  of  it.  To  be  sure  it  was 
said  the  petitioners  are  a  respectable  body  of  men  —  he  did  not  deny  it  — 
but,  certainly,  gentlemen  did  not  suppose  they  were  paying  respect  to 
them,  or  to  the  house,  when  they  urged  such  a  hasty  procedure  ;  anyhow 
it  was  contrary  to  his  idea  of  respect,  and  the  idea  the  house  had  always 
expressed,  when  they  had  important  subjects  under  consideration  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  should  be  against  the  motion.  He  was  afraid  that  there  was 
really  a  little  volunteering  in  this  business,  as  it  had  been  termed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Huntington  (of  Conn.)  considered  the  petitioners  as  much  disin- 
terested as  any  person  in  the  United  States ;  he  was  persuaded  they  had 
an  aversion  to  slavery;  yet  they  were  not  singular  in  this,  others  had  the 
same  ;  and  he  hoped  when  Congress  took  up  the  subject,  they  would  go 
as  far  as  possible  to  prohibit  the  evil  complained  of.  But  he  thought 
that  would  better  be  done  by  considering  it  in  the  light  of  revenue. 
When  the  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  finance  business,  came  to  the 
ways  and  means,  it  might  properly  be  taken  into  consideration,  without 
giving  any  ground  for  alarm. 

Mr.  Tdcker,  (of  S.  C.)  I  have  no  doubt  on  my  mind  respecting  what 
ought  to  be  done  on  this  occasion  ;  so  far  from  committing  the  rnemorial, 
we  ougiit  to  dismiss  it  without  further  notice.  What  is  the  purport  of 
the  memorial  ?  It  is  plainly  this;  to  reprobate  a  particular  kind  of  com- 
merce, in  a  moral  view,  and  to  request  the  interposition  of  Congress  to 
effect  its  abrogation.  But  Congress  have  no  authority,  under  the  consti- 
tution, to  do  more  than  lay  a  duty  of  ten  dollars  upon  each  person  im- 
ported; and  this  is  a  political  consideration,  not  arising  from  either  re- 
ligion or  morality,  and  is  the  only  principle  upon  which  we  can  proceed 
to  take  it  up.  But  what  effect  do  these  men  sup[)ose  will  arise  from  their 
exertions  ?    Will  a  duty  of  ten  dollars  diminish  the  importation  ?    Will 
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be  worse.  Beeause  an  interlerence  with  the  subject  may  excite  a  great 
degree  of  restlessness  in  tlio  minds  of  those  it  is  intended  to  serve,  and 
that  may  be  a  cause  for  the  masters  to  use  more  rigor  towards  tliem,  than 
they  wouht  otiierwisc  exert;  so  that  these  men  seem  to  overshoot  their 
object.  But  if  they  will  endeavor  to  procure  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  let  them  prefer  their  j)etilions  to  the  State  legislatures,  who  alone 
have  the  power  of  forbidding  the  importation ;  I  believe  their  ajtplica- 
tions  there  would  be  impro()er;  but  if  they  are  any  where  proper,  it  is 
there.  I  look  upon  the  address  then  to  be  ill-judged,  however  good  the 
intention  of  the  framers. 

Mr.  Smith  (of  S.  C.)  claimed  it  as  a  right,  tliat  the  petition  should  lay 
over  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  BouDi.\OT(of  N.  J.)  said  it  was  not  unusual  to  commit  j)etitioiis  on 
the  day  they  were  presented;  and  the  rules  of  the  house  admitted  the 
practice,  by  the  qualification  which  followed  the  positive  order,  that  pe- 
titions should  not  be  decided  on  the  day  they  were  first  read,  "  unless 
where  the  house  shall  direct  otherwise." 

Mr.  Smith  (of  S.  C.)  declared  his  intention  of  calling  the  yeas  and 
nays,  if  gentlemen  persisted  in  ])ressiug  the  (juestion. 

Mr.  Clymer  (of  Penn.)  hoped  the  motion  would  be  withdrawn  for  the 
present,  and  the  business  taken  up  in  course  to-morrow;  because,  though 
he  respected  the  memorialists,  he  also  respected  order  and  tlie  situation 
of  the  members. 

Mr.  FiTZSiMO.Ns  (of  Penn.)  did  not  recollect  whether  he  moved  or  sec- 
onded the  motion,  but  if  he  had,  he  should  not  withdraw  it  on  account 
of  the  threat  of  calling  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Bald w IX  (of  Ga.)  hoped  the  business  would  be  conducted  with 
temper  and  moderation,  and  that  gentlemen  would  concede  and  jiass  the 
subject  over  for  a  day  at  least. 

Mr.  Smith  (of  S.  C.)  had  no  idea  of  holding  out  a  threat  to  any  gen- 
tleman. If  the  declaration  of  an  intention  to  call  the  yeas  and  nays  was 
viewed  by  gentlemen  in  that  light,  he  would  withdraw  that  call. 

Mr.  White  (of  Va.)  hereupon  withdrew  his  motion.  And  the  addjcss 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Februarv  12th,  1790. 

The  following  memorial  was  presented  and  read : 

"To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 
The  Memorial  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  the  relief  of  free  negroes  utdawfully  held  in  bondage,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  African  race,  respectfully 
showeth:  That  from  a  regard  for  the  hapj)iness  of  mankind,  an  associa- 
tion was  formed  several  years  since  in  this  Stiite,  by  a  number  of  her 
citizens,  of  various  religious  denominations,  for  promoting  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  for  the  relief  of  those  unlawfully  held  in  bondage.  A 
just  and  acute  conception  of  the  true  principles  of  liberty,  as  it  spread 
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through  the  land,  produced  accessions  to  their  numbers,  many  friends  to 
their  cause,  and  a  legislative  cooperation  with  their  views,  which,  by  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  have  been  successfully  directed  to  the 
relieving  from  bondage  a  large  number  of  their  fellow  creatures  of  the 
African  race.  They  have  also  the  satisfaction  to  observe,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  genuine  liberty  which  is  gen- 
erally diffusing  its  beneficial  influence,  similar  institutions  are  forming 
at  home  and  abroad.  Tliat  mankind  are  all  formed  by  the  same  Almighty 
Being,  alike  objects  of  his  care,  and  equally  designed  for  the  enjoyment 
of  happiness,  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us  to  believe,  and  the  politi- 
cal creed  of  Americans  fully  coincides  with  the  position.  Your  memo- 
rialists, particularly  engaged  in  attending  to  the  distresses  arising  from 
slavery,  believe  it  their  indispensable  duty  to  present  this  subject  to  your 
notice.  They  have  observed  with  real  satisfaction,  that  man^  important 
and  salutary  powers  are  vested  in  you  for  'promoting  the  welfare  and 
securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  United  States;'  and 
as  they  conceive,  that  these  blessings  ought  rightfully  to  be  administered 
without  distinction  of  color,  to  all  descriptions  of  people,  so  they  indulge 
themselves  in  the  pleasing  expectation,  that  nothing  which  can  be  done 
for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  care,  will  be  either  omitted 
or  delayed.  From  a  persuasion  that  equal  liberty  was  originally  the 
portion,  and  is  still  the  birth-right  of  all  men,  and  influenced  by  the 
strong  ties  of  humanity  and  the  principles  of  their  institution,  your  me- 
morialists conceived  themselves  bound  to  use  all  justifiable  endeavors  to 
loosen  the  bands  of  slavery,  and  promote  a  general  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  freedom.  Under  these  impressions,  they  earnestly  entreat 
your  serious  attention  to  the  suljject  of  slavery ;  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  countenance  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  those  unhappy  men,  who 
alone,  in  this  land  of  freedom,  are  degraded  into  perpetual  bondage,  and 
who,  amidst  the  general  joy  of  surrounding  freemen,  are  groaning  in 
servile  subjection ;  that  you  will  devise  means  for  removing  this  incon- 
sistency from  the  character  of  the  American  people  ;  that  you  will  pro- 
mote mercy  and  justice  towards  this  distressed  race,  and  that  you  will 
step  to  the  very  verge  of  the  power  vested  in  you,  for  discouraging  every 
species  of  traffic  in  the  persons  of  our  fcllow-men. 

"BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  President. 

"Philadelphia,  February  3,  1790." 

Mr.  Hartley  (of  Penn.)  then  called  up  the  memorial  presented  yes- 
terday, from  the  annual  meeting  of  Friends  at  Philadelphia,  for  a  second 
reading;  whereupon  the  same  was  read  a  second  time,  and  moved  to  be 
committed. 

Mr.  Tucker  (of  S.  C.)  was  sorry  the  petition  had  a  second  reading,  as 
he  conceived  it  contained  an  imconstitutional  request,  and  from  that  con- 
sideration he  wished  it  thrown  aside.  He  feared  the  commitment  of  it 
would  be  a  very  alarming  circumstance  to  the  Southern  States;  for  if 
the  object  was  to  engage  Congress  in  an  unconstitutional  measure,  it 
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would  ho  consideroti  as  an  iiiterferpnce  Avilli  their  ri^dits,  tlio  [(onplc 
wonhl  hpcome  very  uneasy  under  tlic  government,  and  lament  that  they 
ever  put  additional  powers  into  their  hands.  lie  was  surprised  to  see 
another  memorial  on  the  same  suhject,  and  that  signed  by  a  man  who 
ought  to  have  known  the  constitution  better.  He  thought  it  a  mis- 
chievous attempt,  as  it  respected  the  persons  in  whose  favor  it  was  in- 
tended. It  would  buoy  them  up  with  hopes,  without  a  foundation,  and 
as  thev  could  not  reason  on  the  subject,  as  more  enlightened  men  would, 
thev  miirht  be  led  to  do  what  they  would  be  punish(>d  for,  and  tlie  owners 
of  them,  in  their  own  defence,  would  be  compelled  to  exercise  over 
them  a  severity  they  were  not  accustomed  to.  Do  those  men  expect  a 
general  emancipation  of  slaves  by  law  ?  This  would  never  be  submit- 
ted to  by  the  Southern  States  without  a  civil  war.  Do  they  mean  to 
purchase  their  freedom  ?  He  believed  their  money  would  fall  short  of 
the  price.  But  bow  is  it  they  are  more  concerned  in  this  business  than 
others?  Are  they  the  only  persons  who  i)ossess  religion  and  morality? 
If  the  people  are  not  so  exemplary,  certainly  they  will  admit  the  clergy 
are;  why  then  do  we  not  find  them  uniting  in  a  body,  praying  us  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  piety,  or  any  moral 
object?  They  know  it  would  bean  imjjroper  inteference  ;  and  to  say 
the  best  of  this  memorial,  it  is  an  act  of  imprudence,  which  he  hoped 
would  receive  no  countenance  from  the  house. 

Mr.  SK>EY{of  Md.)  denied  that  there  was  anything  unconstitutional  in 
the  memorial,  at  least,  if  there  was,  it  had  escaped  his  attention,  and  he 
should  be  obliged  to  the  gentleman  to  point  it  out.  Its  only  object  was, 
that  congress  should  exercise  their  constitutional  authority,  to  abate  the 
horrors  of  slavery,  as  far  as  they  could:  Indeed,  he  considered  that  all 
altercation  on  the  subject  of  conunitment  was  at  an  end,  as  the  house 
had  impliedly  determined  yesterday  that  it  shotdd  be  conunitted. 

Mr.  Burke  (of  S.  C.)  saw  the  disposition  of  the  house,  and  he  feared 
it  would  be  referred  to  a  committee,  maugrc  all  their  opposition  ;  but  he 
must  insist  that  it  prayed  for  an  unconstitutional  measure.  Did  it  not 
desire  congress  to  interfere  and  abolish  the  slave  trade,  while  the  consti- 
tution expressly  stipulated  that  congress  should  exercise  no  such  power^P 
He  was  certain  the  conmiitment  would  sound  an  alarm,  and  l)low  the 
trumpet  of  sedition  in  the  Southern  States.  He  was  soriy  to  see  the 
petitioners  paid  more  attention  to  than  the  constitution ;  however,  he 
would  do  his  duty,  and  opj)Oso  the  business  totally  ;  and  if  it  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  as  mentioned  yesterday,  consisting  of  a  n)ember  from 
each  State,  and  he  was  af)pointed,  he  would  decline  serving. 

Mr.  Scott,  (of  Penn.)  I  caiit't  entertain  a  doubt  but  the  memorial  is 
strictly  agreeable  to  the  constitution  :  it  respects  a  part  of  the  duty  par- 
ticularly assigned  to  us  by  that  instnunent,  and  I  hope  we  may  Iw  in- 
clined to  take  it  into  consideration.  We  Can,  at  present,  lay  our  hands 
upon  a  small  duty  often  dollars.  I  would  take  this,  and  if  it  is  all  we 
can  do,  we  must  be  content.     But  I  am  sorry  that  the  franiers  of  the 
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constitution  did  not  go  farther  and  enable  us  to  interdict  it  for  good  and 
all ;  for  I  look  upon  the  slave-trade  to  be  one  of  the  most  abominable 
things  on  earth;  and  if  there  was  neither  God  nor  devil,  I  should  oppose 
it  upon  the  principles  of  humanity  and  the  law  of  nature.  I  cannot,  for 
my  part,  conceive  how  any  person  can  be  said  to  acquire  a  property  in 
another;  is  it  by  virtue  of  conquest?  What  are  the  rights  of  conquest? 
Some  have  dared  to  advance  this  monstrous  principle,  that  the  conqueror 
is  absolute  master  of  his  conquest ;  that  he  may  dispose  of  it  as  his 
property,  and  treat  it  as  he  pleases ;  but  enough  of  those  who  reduce 
men  to  the  state  of  transferable  goods,  or  use  them  like  beasts  of  bur- 
den ;  who  deliver  them  up  as  the  property  or  patrimony  of  another  man. 
Let  us  argue  on  jjrinciples  countenanced  by  reason  and  becoming  hu- 
manity ;  the  petitioners  view  the  subject  in  a  religious  light,  but  I  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  religious  motives  to  induce  me  to  reprobate  the  traffic 
in  human  flesh ;  other  considerations  weigh  with  me  to  support  the  com- 
mitment of  the  memorial,  and  to  support  every  constitutional  measure 
likely  to  bring  about  its  total  abolition.  Perhaps,  in  our  legislative  ca- 
pacity, we  can  go  no  further  than  to  impose  a  duty  of  ten  dollars,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  far  I  might  go,  if  I  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  people  were  to  come  before  me  and  claim  their  eman- 
cipation ;  but  I  am  sure  I  would  go  as  far  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Jackson  (of  Ga.)  differed  with  the  gentleman  last  up,  and  sup- 
posed the  master  had  a  qualified  proj)erty  in  his  slave ;  he  said  the  con- 
trary doctrine  would  go  to  the  destruction  of  every  species  of  personal 
service.  The  gentleman  said  he  did  not  stand  in  need  of  religion  to 
induce  him  to  reprobate  slavery,  but  if  he  is  guided  by  that  evidence, 
which  the  Christian  system  is  founded  upon,  he  will  find  that  religion  is 
not  against  it ;  he  will  see,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  the  current  setting 
strong  that  way.  There  never  was  a  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but  what  permitted  slavery.  The  purest  sons  of  freedom  in  the  Grecian 
republics,  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  Laceda^mon  all  held  slaves.  On 
this  principle  the  nations  of  Europe  are  associated;  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
feudal  system.  But  suppose  all  this  to  have  been  wrong,  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman,  if  it  is  policy  to  bring  forward  a  business  at  this  moment, 
likely  to  light  up  a  flame  of  civil  discord,  for  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  will  resist  one  tyranny  as  soon  as  another;  the  other  parts  of  the 
continent  may  bear  them  down  by  force  of  arms,  but  they  Avill  never 
suffer  themselves  to  be  divested  of  their  property  without  a  struggle. 
The  gentleman  says,  if  he  was  a  federal  judge,  he  does  not  know  to 
what  length  he  would  go  in  emancipating  these  people ;  but,  I  believe 
his  judgment  would  be  of  short  duration  in  Georgia;  perhaps  even  the 
existence  of  such  a  judge  might  be  in  danger. 

Mr.  Sherman  (of  Conn.)  could  see  no  difficulty  in  committing  the  me- 
morial ;  because  it  was  probable  the  committee  would  understand  their 
business,  and  perhaps  they  might  bring  in  such  a  report  as  would  be 
satisfactory  to  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 


Mr.  Baldwin  (of  Ga.)  wns  sorrj-  tlin  subject  luul  ever  bi-on  broiiylit 
beforo  Conirrcss,  because  it  was  of  a  delicate  nature,  as  it  respected 
some  of  the  States.  Gentlemen  who  had  been  present  at  the  formation 
of  tliis  Constitution,  could  not  avoid  the  recollection  of  the  pain  and 
ditliculty  which  the  subject  caused  in  that  body;  the  members  from  the 
Southern  States  were  so  tender  upon  this  })oint,  tliat  they  had  well  nigh 
broken  up  without  coming  to  any  determination ;  however,  from  the 
extreme  desire  of  preserving  the  Union,  and  obtaining  an  efficient  gov- 
ernment, they  mere  induced  mutually,  to  concede,  and  the  Constitution 
jealously  guarded  what  they  agreed  to.  If  gentlemen  look  over  the 
footsteps  of  that  body,  they  will  find  tiie  greatest  degree  of  caution  used 
to  imi)rint  them,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  eradicated;  but  the  moment  we 
go  lo  jostle  on  that  ground,  said  he,  I  fear  we  shall  feel  it  tremble  under 
our  feet.  Congress  have  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  inii)ortation  of 
slaves,  beyond  what  is  given  in  the  9th  section  of  the  first  article  of  the 
Constitution  ;  every  thing  else  is  interdicted  to  them  in  the  strongest 
terms.  If  we  examine  the  Constitution,  we  shall  find  the  expressions, 
relative  to  this  subject,  cautiously  expressed,  and  more  punctiliously 
guarded  than  any  other  part.  "  The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Congress."  But  lest  this  should  not 
have  secured  the  object  sufficiently,  it  is  declared  in  the  same  section, 
"  That  no  capitation  or  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to 
the  census ; "  this  was  intended  to  prevent  Congress  from  laying  any 
special  tax  upon  negro  slaves,  as  they  might,  in  this  way,  so  burthen  the 
possessors  of  them,  as  to  induce  a  general  emancipation.  If  we  go  on 
to  the  5tli  article,  we  shall  find  the  1st  and  5th  clauses  of  the  9th  section 
of  the  1st  article  restrained  from  being  altered  before  the  year  1808. 

Gentlemen  have  said,  that  this  petition  does  not  pray  for  an  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade;  I  think,  sir,  it  prays  for  nothing  else,  and  therefore 
we  have  no  more  to  do  with  it,  than  if  it  prayed  us  to  establish  an  order 
of  nobility,  or  a  national  religion. 

Mr.  Sylvester  (of  N.  Y.)  said  that  he  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
respecting  the  society  called  Quakers;  he  respected  them  for  their  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  humanity,  but  he  thought  the  present  was  not  a 
time  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  subject,  especially  as  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  a  business  in  the  province  of  the  State  legislatures. 

Mr.  Lawrance  (of  N.  Y.)  observed  that  the  subject  would  undoubt- 
edly come  under  the  consideration  of  the  House ;  and  he  thought,  that 
as  it  was  now  before  them,  that  the  present  time  was  as  proper  as  any; 
he  was  therefore  for  committing  the  memorial ;  and  when  the  prayer  of 
it  hiid  been  properly  examined,  they  could  see  how  far  Congress  may 
constitutionally  interfere;  as  they  knew  the  limits  of  their  power  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  every  other  occasion,  there  was  no  just  apprehension  to  be 
entertained  that  they  would  go  beyond  them. 

Mr.  Smith  (of  S.  C.)  insisted  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  House 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  which  went  to  the  total  abolishment 
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of  the  slave-trade,  and  it  was  therefore  unnecessary  to  commit  it.  He 
observed,  that  in  the  Southern  States,  difficulties  had  arisen  on  adopting 
the  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  it  vv^as  apprehended,  that  Congress  might 
take  measures  under  it  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade. 

Perhaps  the  petitioners,  when  they  applied  to  this  House,  did  not  think 
then-  object  unconstitutional,  but  now  they  are  told  that  it  is,  they  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  answer,  and  press  it  no  further.  If  their  object  had 
been  for  Congress  to  lay  a  duty  of  ten  dollars  per  head  on  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  they  would  have  said  so,  but  that  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case  ;  the  commitment  of  the  petition,  on  that  ground,  cannot 
be  contended ;  if  they  will  not  be  content  with  that,  shall  it  be  com- 
mitted to  investigate  facts.'  The  petition  speaks  of  none  ;  for  what 
purpose  then  shall  it  be  committed.'  If  gentlemen  can  assign  no  good 
reason  for  the  measure,  they  will  not  support  it,  when  they  are  told  that 
it  will  create  great  jealousies  and  alarm  in  the  Southern  States ;  for  I  can 
assure  them,  that  there  is  no  point  on  which  they  are  more  jealous  and 
suspicious,  than  on  a  business  with  which  they  think  the  government 
has  nothing  to  do. 

When  we  entered  into  this  Confederacy,  we  did  it  from  political,  not 
from  moral  motives,  and  I  do  not  think  my  constituents  want  to  learn 
morals  from  the  petitioners ;  I  do  not  believe  they  want  improvement  in 
their  moral  system;  if  they  do,  they  can  get  it  at  home. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  has  justly  stated  the  jealousy  of  the 
Southern  States.  On  entering  into  this  government,  they  apprehended 
that  the  other  States,  not  knowing  the  necessity  .the  citizens  of  the 
Southern  States  were  under  to  hold  this  species  of  property,  would, 
from  motives  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  be  led  to  vote  for  a  general 
emancipation  ;  and  had  they  not  seen  that  the  Constitution  provided 
against  the  effect  of  such  a  disposition,  I  may  be  bold  to  say,  they  never 
would  have  adopted  it.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  calmness  with 
which  some  gentlemen  have  viewed  the  subject,  they  will  find,  that  the 
discussion  alone  will  create  great  alarm.  We  have  been  told,  that  if  the 
discussion  will  create  alarm,  we  ought  to  have  avoided  it,  by  saying  noth- 
ing ;  but  it  was  not  for  that  purpose  that  we  were  sent  here ;  we  look  upon 
this  measure  as  an  attack  upon  the  palladium  of  the  property  of  our 
country ;  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  oppose  it  by  every  means  in  our 
power.  Gentlemen  should  consider  that  when  we  entered  into  a  politi- 
cal connexion  with  the  other  States,  that  this  property  was  there ;  it 
was  acquired  under  a  former  government,  conformably  to  tlie  laws  and 
Constitution  ;  therefore  anything  that  will  tend  to  deprive  them  of  that 
property,  must  be  an  ex  post  facto  law,  and  as  such  is  forbid  by  our  politi- 
cal compact. 

I  said  the  States  would  never  have  entered  into  the  confederation, 
unless  their  pi-operty  had  been  guai-anteed  to  them,  for  such  is  the  state 
of  agriculture  in  that  country,  that  without  slaves  it  must  be  depopu- 
lated.   Why  will  these  people  then  make  use  of  arguments  to  induce 
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tlic  slave  to  turn  his  hand  against  liis  master  r  AVe  Kahor  uruhM-  iliffi- 
cultics  enough  from  the  ravages  of  tlie  late  war.  A  gentleman  can 
hardly  come  from  that  country,  with  a  servant  or  two,  either  to  this 
place  or  Philadeli»hia,  but  what  there  arc  persons  trying  to  seduce  his 
servants  to  leave  him  ;  and,  when  they  have  done  this,  the  poor  wretches 
arc  obliged  to  rob  their  master  in  order  to  obtjiin  a  subsistence ;  all 
those,  therefore,  who  are  concerned  in  this  seduction,  are  accessaries  to 
the  robbery. 

The  reproaches  which  they  cast  upon  the  owners  of  negro  property, 
is  charging  them  with  the  want  of  humanity;  I  believe  the  proprietors 
arc  persons  of  as  mucii  humanity  as  any  part  of  the  continent  and  are 
as  conspicuous  for  their  good  morals  as  their  neighbors.  It  was  said 
yesterday,  that  the  Quakers  were  a  society  known  to  the  laws,  and  the 
Constitution,  but  they  are  no  more  so  than  other  religious  societies;  they 
stand  exactly  in  the  same  situation ;  their  memorial,  therefore,  relates  to 
a  matter  in  which  they  are  no  more  interested  than  any  other  sect,  and 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  piece  of  advice ;  it  is  customary  to  refer  a 
piece  of  advice  to  a  committee,  but  if  it  is  supposed  to  pray  for  Avhat 
ihey  think  a  moral  j)urj)0se,  is  that  sutticient  to  induce  us  to  commit  it? 
What  may  appear  a  moral  virtue  in  their  eyes,  may  not  be  so  in  reality. 
I  have  heard  of  a  sect  of  Shaking  Quakers,  who,  I  presimie,  suppose 
their  tenets  of  a  moral  tendency ;  I  am  intbrnied  one  of  them  forbids  to 
intermarry,  yet  in  consequence  of  their  shakings  and  concussions,  you 
may  see  them  with  a  numerous  ofl'spriug  about  ihem.  Now,  if  these 
people  were  to  petition  Congress  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  matrimony, 
I  ask,  would  gentlemen  agree  to  refer  such  a  i)etilion  ?  I  think  if 
they  would  reject  one  of  that  nature,  as  imi)roper,  they  ought  also  to 
reject  this. 

Mr.  Page  (of  Va.)  was  in  favor  of  the  commitment;  he  hoped  that  the 
designs  of  the  respectable  memorialists  would  not  be  stopped  at  the 
threshold,  in  order  to  preclude  a  fair  discussion  of  the  prayer  of  the  me- 
morial. He  observed  that  gentlemen  had  founded  their  arguments  upon 
a  misrepresentation ;  for  the  object  of  the  memorial  was  not  declared  to 
be  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  but  that  Congress  would  con- 
sider, whether  it  be  not  in  reality  within  their  jiower  to  exercise  justice 
and  mercy,  which,  if  adhered  to,  they  cannot  doubt  must  produce  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  If  then  the  prayer  contained  nothing  un- 
constitutional, he  trusted  the  meritorious  efl'ort  would  not  be  frustrated. 
With  respect  to  the  alarm  that  was  apprehended,  he  conjectured  there 
was  none;  but  there  might  be  just  cause,  if  the  memorial  was  not  taken 
into  consideration.  He  jjlaced  himself  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  and  said, 
that  on  hearing  that  Congress  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  decent  sugges- 
tions of  a  respectable  part  of  the  community,  he  should  infer,  that  the 
general  government  (from  which  was  exj)ectcd  great  good  would  result  to 
everj-  class  of  citizens)  had  shut  their  ears  against  the  voice  of  hiunanity, 
and  he  should  despair  of  any  alleviation  of  the  miseries  he  and  his  pos- 
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terity  had  in  prospect;  if  anything  could  induce  him  to  rebel,  it  must  be 
a  stroke  like  this,  impressing  on  his  mind  all  the  horrors  of  despair. 
But  if  he  was  told,  that  application  was  made  in  his  behalf,  and  that 
Congress  were  wilUng  to  hear  what  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  discour- 
aging the  practice  of  importing  his  fellow-wretches,  he  would  trust  in 
their  justice  and  humanity,  and  wait  the  decision  patiently.  He  pre- 
sumed that  these  unfortunate  people  would  reason  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
he,  therefore,  conceived  the  most  likely  way  to  prevent  danger,  was  to 
commit  the  petition.  He  lived  in  a  State  which  had  the  misfortune  of 
having  in  her  bosom  a  great  number  of  slaves,  he  held  many  of  them 
himself,  and  was  as  much  interested  in  the  business,  he  believed,  as  any 
gentleman  in  South  Carolina  or  Georgia,  yet,  if  he  was  determined  to 
hold  them  in  eternal  bondage,  he  should  feel  no  uneasiness  or  alarm  on 
account  of  the  present  measure,  because  he  should  rely  upon  tlie  virtue 
of  Congress,  that  they  would  not  exercise  any  unconstitutional  authority. 

Mr.  Madison  (of  Va.)  The  debate  has  taken  a  serious  turn,  and  it 
will  be  owing  to  this  alone  if  an  alarm  is  created  ;  for  had  the  memorial 
been  treated  in  the  usual  way,  it  would  have  been  considered  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  a  report  might  have  been  made,  so  as  to  have  given 
general  satisfaction. 

If  there  was  the  slightest  tendency  by  the  commitment  to  break  in 
upon  the  Constitution,  he  would  object  to  it ;  but  he  did  not  see  upon 
what  ground  such  an  event  was  to  be  apprehended.  The  petition 
prayed,  in  general  terms,  for  the  interference  of  Congress,  so  far  as  they 
were  constitutionally  authorized ;  but  even  if  its  prayer  was,  in  some  de- 
gree, unconstitutional,  it  might  be  committed,  as  was  the  case  on  Mr. 
Churchman's  petition,  one  part  of  which  was  supposed  to  apply  for  an 
unconstitutional  intericjrence  by  the  general  government. 

He  admitted  tliat  Congress  was  restricted  by  the  Constitution  from 
taking  measures  to  abolish  the  slave  trade ;  yet  there  were  a  variety  of 
ways  by  which  they  could  countenance  the  abolition,  and  they  might 
make  some  regulations  respecting  the  introduction  of  them  into  the  new 
States,  to  be  formed  out  of  the  Western  Territory,  different  from  what 
they  could  in  the  old  settled  States.  He  thought  the  object  well  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Mr.  Gerry  (of  Mass.)  thought  the  interference  of  Congress  fully  com- 
patil)le  with  the  Constitution,  and  could  not  help  lamenting  the  niiseries 
to  which  the  natives  of  Africa  were  exposed  by  this  inhuman  conunerce  ; 
and  said  that  he  never  contemplated  the  subject,  without  reflecting  what 
his  own  feelings  would  be,  in  case  himself,  his  children,  or  friends,  were 
placed  in  the  same  deplorable  circumstances.  He  then  adverted  to  the 
flagrant  acts  of  cruelty  whicli  are  committed  in  carrying  on  that  traffic  ; 
and  asked  whether  it  can  be  supposed,  that  Congress  has  no  power  to 
prevent  such  transactions  ?  He  then  referred  to  the  Constitution,  and 
pointed  out  the  restrictions  laid  on  the  general  government  respecting 
the  importation  of  slaves.    It  was  not,  he  presumed,  in  the  contemplation 
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of  any  gentleman  in  lliis  house  to  violate  tliat  part  of  the  Constitution  ; 
but  that  we  have  u  right  to  regulate  this  business,  is  as  clear  as  that  we 
have  any  rights  whatever;  nor  has  the  contrary  been  shown  by  any  per- 
son who  has  spoken  on  the  occasion.  Congress  can,  agreeable  to  tiic 
Constitution,  lay  a  duty  of  ten  dollars  on  imported  slaves ;  they  may  do 
this  immediately.  He  made  a  calculation  of  tie  value  of  the  slaves  in 
the  r?outhern  States,  and  supposed  they  might  be  worth  ten  millions  of 
dollars ;  Congress  have  a  right,  if  they  see  i)roper,  to  make  a  proposal  to 
the  Southern  States  to  purchase  the  whole  of  them,  and  their  resources 
in  the  Western  Territory  may  furnish  them  with  means.  He  did  not  in- 
tend to  suggest  a  measure  of  this  kind,  he  only  insUinced  these  particu- 
lars, to  show  that  Congress  certainly  have  a  right  to  intermeddle  in  the 
business.  He  thought  that  no  objection  had  been  oflered,  of  any  force, 
to  prevent  the  commitment  of  the  memorial. 

Mr.  BouDi.NOT  (of  N.  J.)  had  carefully  examined  the  petition, and  found 
nothing  like  what  was  complained  of  by  gentlemen,  contained  in  it;  he, 
therelbre,  hoped  they  woukl  withdraw  their  opposition,  and  sufter  it  to 
be  committed. 

Mr.  Smith  (of  S.  C.)  said,  that  as  the  petitioners  had  pai-ticularly 
prayed  Congress  to  take  measures  for  the  annihilation  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  that  was  admitted  on  all  liands  to  be  beyond  their  power,  and  as  the 
petitioners  would  not  be  gratilied  by  a  tax  often  dollars  per  head,  which 
was  all  that  was  within  then-  power,  there  was,  of  consequence,  no  occa- 
sion for  committing  it. 

Mr.  Sto.ne  (of  Md.)  thought  this  memorial  a  thing  of  course  ;  for  there 
never  wjis  a  society,  of  any  considerable  extent,  which  did  not  interfere 
with  the  concerns  of  other  people,  and  this  kind  of  interference,  when- 
ever it  has  happened,  has  never  failed  to  deluge  the  countiy  in  blood  : 
on  this  principle  he  was  opposed  to  the  commitment. 

The  question  on  the  commitmejit  being  about  to  be  put,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  called  for,  and  are  as  follows :  — 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Ames,  Benson,  Boudinot,  Brown,  Cadwallader,  Clymer, 
Fitzsimons,  Floyd,  Foster,  Gale,  Gerry,  Gilman,  Goodhue,  GrilHn,  Grout, 
Hartley,  Hathorne,  Heister,  Huntington,  Lawrance,  Lee,  Leonard,  Liver- 
more,  Madison,  Moore,  Muhlenberg,  Page,  Parker,  Partridge,  Renssellaer, 
Schureman,  Scotl,  Sedgwick,  Seney,  Sherman,  Sinnickson,  Smith  of 
Marj'land,  Sturges,  Thatcher,  Trumbull,  Wadswortli,  White,  and  Wyn- 
koop  —  43. 

^'oes.  —  Messrs.  Baldwin,  Bland,  Bourke,  Coles,  Huger,  Jackson, 
Mathews,  Sylvester,  Smith  of  S.  C,  Stone,  and  Tucker  — 11. 

Whereupon  it  was  determined  in  the  aflirniativc  ;  and  on  motion,  the 
petition  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  New  York,  and  the  memorial  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Society,  for  the  abolition  of  slaver},  were  also  referred 
to  a  conimittee. 
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Debate  on  Committee's  Report,  March,  1790. 
eliot's  debates. 

Mr.  Tucker  moved  to  modify  the  first  paragraph  by  striking  out  all 
the  words  after  the  word  opinion,  and  to  insert  the  following :  that  the 
several  memorials  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  this  house,  a  subject 
on  which  its  interference  would  be  unconstitutional,  and  even  its  delib- 
erations highly  injurious  to  some  of  the  States  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Jackson  rose  and  observed,  tliat  he  had  been  silent  on  the  subject 
of  the  reports  coming  before  the  connnittee,  because  he  wished  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  resolutions  to  be  examined  fairly,  and  to  be  decided  on  their 
true  grounds.  He  was  against  the  propositions  generally,  and  would 
examine  the  policy,  the  justice  and  the  use  of  them,  and  he  hoped,  if  he 
could  make  them  appear  in  the  same  light  to  others  as  they  did  to  him 
by  fair  argument,  that  the  gentlemen  in  opposition  were  not  so  deter- 
mined in  their  opinions  as  not  to  give  up  their  piesent  sentiments. 

With  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  measure,  the  situation  of  the  slaves 
here,  their  situation  in  their  native  States,  and  the  disposal  of  them  in 
case  of  emancipation,  should  be  considered.  That  slavery  was  an  evil 
habit,  he  did  not  mean  to  controvert ;  but  that  liabit  was  already  estab- 
lished, and  there  were  peculiar  situations  in  countries  which  rendered 
that  habit  necessary.  Such  situations  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  were  in  —  large  tracts  of  the  most  fertile  lands  on  the  continent 
remained  uncultivated  for  the  want  of  population.  It  was  frequently  ad- 
vanced on  the  floor  of  Congress,  how  unhealthy  those  climates  were, 
and  how  impossible  it  was  for  northern  constitutions  to  exist  there. 
What,  he  asked,  is  to  be  done  with  this  uncultivated  territoiy  ?  Is  it  to 
remain  a  waste  ?  Is  the  rice  trade  to  be  banished  liom  our  coasts  ?  Are 
Congress  willing  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  revenue  arising  from  that 
trade,  and  which  is  daily  increasing,  and  to  throw  this  great  advantage 
into  the  hands  of  other  countries  ? 

Let  us  examine  the  use  or  the  benefit  of  the  resolutions  contained  in 
the  report.  I  call  upon  gentlemen  to  give  me  one  single  instance  in 
which  they  can  be  of  service.  They  are  of  no  use  to  Congress.  The 
powers  of  that  body  are  already  defined,  and  those  powers  cannot  be 
amended,  confirmed  or  diminished  by  ten  thousand  resolutions.  Is  not 
the  first  i)roposition  of  the  report  fully  contained  in  the  Constitution  ? 
Is  not  that  the  guide  and  rule  of  this  legislature.  A  multiplicity  of  laws 
is  reprobated  in  any  society,  and  tend  but  to  confound  and  perplex.  How 
strange  would  a  law  appear  which  was  to  confirm  a  law ;  and  how  much 
more  strange  must  it  appear  for  this  body  to  i)ass  resolutions  to  confirm 
the  Constitution  under  which  they  sit !  This  is  the  case  with  others  of 
tlie  resolutions. 

A  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Stone,)  very  properly  observed,  that 
the  Union  had  received  the  diflerent  States  with  all  their  ill  habits  about 
them.  This  was  one  of  these  habits  established  long  before  the  Consti- 
tution, and  could  not  now  be  remedied.    He  begged  Congress  to  reflect 
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ou  ilie  luiiiiber  on  llio  coiitiiiriit  wlio  were  o|)|)oscd  to  tliis  Coiicititiiiion, 
niul  on  the  miniber  Avhicli  yet  remained  in  the  Southern  States.  Tlie  vio- 
hition  of  this  compact  tliey  would  seize  on  with  avidity  ;  they  would 
maive  a  handle  of  it  to  cover  tlieir  designs  against  the  government,  and 
many  good  federalists,  who  would  be  injured  by  the  measure,  would  be 
induced  to  join  tlieni :  his  heart  was  truly  federal,  and  it  always  had  been 
so,  and  he  wished  those  designs  frustrated.  He  begged  Congress  to  be- 
ware before  they  went  too  far:  he  called  on  them  to  attend  to  the  inter- 
ests of  two  whole  States,  as  well  as  to  the  memorials  of  a  society  of 
Quakers,  who  came  forward  to  blow  the  trumpet  of  sedition,  and  to  de- 
stroy that  Constitution  wliicii  they  had  not  in  the  least  contributed  by 
personal  service  or  sui)ply  to  establish. 

He  seconded  3Ir.  Tucker's  motion. 

Mr.  Smith  (of  S.  C.)  said,  the  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Gerry,)  had  declared  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  select  committee,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  that  the  memorial  of  the  Pennsylvania  society, 
required  Congress  to  violate  the  Constitution.  It  was  not  less  astonish- 
ing to  see  Dr.  Franklin  taking  the  lead  in  a  business  which  looks  so 
much  like  a  persecution  of  the  Southern  inhabitants,  when  he  recollected 
the  parable  he  had  written  some  time  ago,  with  a  view  of  showing  the 
impropriety  of  one  set  of  men  persecuting  others  for  a  difference  of 
opinion.  The  parable  was  to  this  effect :  an  old  traveller,  liungry  and 
weary,  api)lied  to  the  patriarch  Abraham  for  a  night's  lodging.  In  con- 
versation, Abraham  discovered  that  the  stranger  differed  with  him  on 
religious  points,  and  turned  him  out  of  doors.  In  the  night  God  ap- 
peared unto  Abraham,  and  said,  where  is  the  stranger  ?  Abraham  an- 
swered, I  found  that  he  did  not  worship  the  true  God,  and  so  I  turned 
him  out  of  doors.  The  Almighty  thus  rebuked  the  patriarch  :  Have  I 
borne  with  him  three-score  and  ten  years,  and  coiddst  thou  not  bear  with 
him  one  night  ?  Has  the  Almighty,  said  Mr.  Smith,  borne  with  us  for 
more  than  three-score  years  and  ten  :  he  has  even  made  our  country  ojv 
ulont,  and  shed  the  blessings  of  affluence  and  prosperity  on  our  land, 
notwithstanding  all  its  slaves,  and  must  we  now  be  ruined  on  account  of 
the  tender  consciences  of  a  few  scrupulous  individuals  who  diller  from 
us  on  this  point  ? 

3Ir.  BouDiNOT  agreed  with  the  general  doctrines  of  Mr.  S.,  but  could 
not  agree  that  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  relating  to  the  want  of  power 
in  Congress  to  prohibit  the  im[)ortatiou  of  such  persons  as  any  of  tlie 
States,  now  exislinii:,  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  prior  to  the  year  1808, 
and  authorizing  a  tax  or  duty  on  such  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dol- 
lars for  each  person,  did  not  extend  to  negro  slaves.  Candor  required 
that  he  should  acknowledge  that  this  was  the  express  design  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  therefore  Congress  could  not  interfere  in  j)rohibiting  the 
importation  or  promoting  the  emancipation  of  them,  prior  to  that  period. 
Mr.  BocDiNOT  observed,  that  he  was  well  informed  that  the  tax  or  duty 
of  ten  dollars  was  provided,  instead  of  the  five  i)er  cent,  ad  valorem,  and 
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was  so  expressly  understood  by  all  parties  in  the  Convention  ;  that  there- 
fore it  was  the  interest  and  duty  of  Congress  to  impose  this  tax,  or  it 
would  not  be  doi)ig  justice  to  the  States,  or  equalizing  the  duties  through- 
out the  Union.  If  this  was  not  done,  merchants  might  bring  their  whole 
capitals  into  this  branch  of  trade,  and  save  paying  any  duties  whatever. 
Mr.  BouDiNOT  observed,  that  the  gentleman  had  overlooked  the  proph- 
ecy of  St.  Peter,  where  he  foretells  that  among  other  damnable  heresies, 
"  Through  covetousness  shall  they  with  feigned  words  make  merchan- 
dize of  you." 

[Note.  —  This  petition,  with  others  of  a  similar  object,  was  committed 
to  a  select  committee ;  that  committee  made  a  report ;  the  rei)ort  was 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  discussed  on  four  suc- 
cessive days  ;  it  was  then  reported  to  the  House  with  amendments,  and 
by  the  House  ordered  to  be  inscribed  in  its  Journals,  and  tlien  laid  on 
the  table. 

That  report,  as  amended  in  committee,  is  in  the  following  words  : 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  sundry  memorials  from  the 
people  called  Quakers,  and  also  a  memorial  from  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  submit  the  following  report, 
(as  amended  in  committee  of  the  whole.) 

"First:  That  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  i)roper  to  admit,  cannot  be  prohibited 
by  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808." 

"  Secondly :  That  Congress  have  no  power  to  interfere  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them,  within  any  of  the  States ; 
it  remaining  with  the  several  States  alone  to  provide  any  regulations 
therein  which  humanity  and  true  policy  may  require." 

"  Thirdly:  That  Congress  have  authority  to  restrain  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  carrying  on  the  African  Slave  trade,  for  the  purpose 
of  sui)plying  foreigners  with  slaves,  and  of  providing  by  proper  regula- 
tions for  the  humane  treatment,  during  their  passage,  of  slaves  imported 
by  the  said  citizens  into  the  States  admitting  such  importations." 

"  Fourthly :  That  Congress  have  also  authority  to  prohibit  foreigners 
from  fitting  out  vessels  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  for  transporting 
persons  from  Africa  to  any  foreign  port."] 
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ADDRESS 

OF     THE  • 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

OF 

THE    AMERICAN    ANTI-SLAVERY    SOCIETY 

Til    THF. 

Friends  of  Freedom  and  Fniancipation  in  the  H.  States. 

At  the  Teiitli  Anniversary  of  the  American  Anti-Slaverj-  Society, 
lield  in  the  city  ot"  New-York,  May  7th,  1844,  —  after  grave  deliberation, 
and  a  long  and  earnest  discussion,  —  it  was  decided,  by  a  vote  of  nearly 
three  to  one  of  the  members  present,  that  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom,  liatred  of  opi)ression,  sympathy  for  those  who  are  held  in 
chains  and  slavery  in  this  republic,  and  allegiance  to  God,  require  that 
the  existing  national  compact  should  be  instantly  dissolved;  that  se- 
cession from  the  government  is  a  religious  and  political  duty ;  that  the 
motto  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  Freedon  should  be,  NO  UNION 
WITH  SLAVEHOLDERS  ;  that  it  is  impracticable  for  tyrants  and  the 
enemies  of  tyranny  to  coalesce  and  legislate  together  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  human  rights,  or  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  Liberty;  and 
that  revolutionary  ground  should  be  occupied  by  all  those  who  abhor 
the  thouglit  of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  and  who  do  not  mean  to 
compromise  the  princijjles  of  Justice  and  Humanity. 

A  decision  involving  sucli  momentous  consequences,  so  well  calculat- 
ed to  startle  the  i)tiblic  mind,  so  hostile  to  tiie  established  order  of 
things,  demands  of  us,  as  the  official  representatives  of  the  American 
Society,  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  it.  This  is  due  not 
only  to  tlie  Society,  but  also  to  the  country  and  the  world. 

It  is  declared  by  the  American  people  to  be  a  self-evident  truth,  "that 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  BY  THEIR  CREA- 
TOR with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  arc  life, 
LIBERTY,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap|)incss."  It  is  further  maintained  by 
them,  tliat  "  all  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed;"  that  " whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  human  rights,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
alK)lish  it,  and  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foimdation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  j)owers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hapi>iness."  These  doctrines 
the  i»atriots  of  177()  sealed  with  their  blood.  They  would  not  brook 
even  the  menace  of  oppression.  They  held  that  there  should  be  no 
delay  in  resisting,  at  whatever  cost  or  peril,  the  first  encroachments  of 
power  on  their  liberties.  Appealing  to  the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe 
for  the  rectitude  of  their  course,  they  pledged  to  each  other  "  their  lives, 
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their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor,"  to  conquer  or  perish  in  their 
struggle  to  be  free. 

For  the  example  which  they  set  to  all  peojile  subjected  to  a  despotic 
sway,  and  the  sacrifices  which  they  made,  their  descendants  cherish 
their  memories  with  gratitude,  reverence  their  virtues,  honor  their 
deeds,  and  glory  in  their  triumphs. 

It  is  not  necessary,  therefoi'e,  for  us  to  prove  that  a  state  of  slavery  is 
incompatible  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  humanity;  or  that  it  is  law- 
ful to  throw  off  a  government  which  is  at  war  witli  the  sacred  rights 
of  mankind. 

We  regard  this  as  indeed  a  solemn  crisis,  Avhich  requires  of  every 
man  sobriety  of  thought,  prophetic  forecast,  independent  judgment, 
invincible  determination,  and  a  sound  heart.  A  revolutionary  step  is 
one  that  should  not  be  taken  hastily,  nor  followed  under  the  influence 
of  impulsive  imitation.  To  know  what  spirit  they  are  of — whether 
they  have  counted  the  cost  of  the  warfare  —  what  are  the  principles 
they  advocate  —  and  how  they  are  to  achieve  their  object  —  is  the  first 
duty  of  revolutionists 

But,  while  circumspection  and  prudence  are  excellent  qualities  in 
every  great  emergency,  they  become  the  allies  of  tyranny  whenever 
they  restrain  prompt,  bold  and  decisive  action  against  it. 

We  charge  upon  the  present  national  compact,  that  it  was  formed  at 
the  expense  of  human  liberty,  by  a  profligate  sm-render  of  principle, 
and  to  this  hour  is  cemented  with  human  blood. 

We  charge  upon  the  American  Constitution,  that  it  contains  provis- 
ions, and  enjoins  duties,  which  make  it  unlawful  for  freemen  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  it,  because  they  are  ex-jiressly  designed  to  favor 
a  slaveholding  oligarchy,  and,  consequently,  to  make  one  portion  of  the 
people  a  prey  to  another. 

We  charge  upon  the  existing  national  government,  that  it  is  an 
insupportable  despotism,  wielded  by  a  power  which  is  superior  to  all 
legal  and  constitutional  restraints  —  equally  indisposed  and  unable  to 
protect  the  lives  or  liberties  of  the  people  —  the  prop  and  safeguard  of 
American  slavery. 

These  charges  we  proceed  briefly  to  establish : 

I.  It  is  admitted  by  all  men  of  intelligence,  —  or  if  it  be  denied  in 
any  quarter,  the  records  of  om*  national  history  settle  the  question 
beyond  doubt,  —  that  the  American  Union  was  effected  by  a  guilty 
compromise  between  the  free  and  slaveholding  States ;  in  other  words, 
by  immolating  the  colored  population  on  the  altar  of  slavery,  by  depriv- 
ing the  North  of  equal  rights  and  j)rivileges,  and  by  incorporating  the 
slave  system  into  the  government.  In  the  expressive  and  pertinent  lan- 
guage of  scripture,  it  was  "  a  covenant  with  death,  and  an  agreement 
with  hell  "  —  null  and  void  before  God,  from  the  first  hour  of  its  incep- 
tion—the framers  of  which  were  recreant  to  duty,  and  the  supporters 
of  which  are  equally  guilty. 
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It  was  pleaded  at  tlie  time  of  the  adoption,  it  is  pleaded  now,  that, 
without  such  a  compromise  there  coukl  liave  been  no  union  ;  that,  witli- 
out  union,  the  colonies  would  have  l)ecome  an  easy  prey  to  the  mother 
country ;  and,  hence,  that  it  was  an  act  of  necessity,  deplorable  indeed 
when  viewed  alone,  but  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
republic. 

To  this  we  reply :  The  plea  is  as  profligate  as  the  act  was  tyrannical. 
It  is  the  Jesuitical  doctrine,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  It  is  a 
confession  of  sin,  but  the  denial  of  any  guilt  in  its  perpetration.  It  is  at 
war  with  the  government  of  God,  and  subversive  of  the  foundations  of 
morality.  It  is  to  make  lies  our  refuge,  and  under  falsehood  to  hide  our- 
selves, so  that  we  may  escape  the  overflowing  scourge.  "  Therefore, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Judgment  will  I  lay  to  the  line,  and  righteous- 
ness to  the  plummet;  and  the  hail  shall  sweep  away  tlie  refuge  of  lies, 
and  the  waters  shall  ovei-flow  the  liiding  place."  Moreover,  "  because 
ye  trust  in  oppression  and  perverscness,  and  stay  thereon ;  therefore 
this  initpiity  shall  be  to  you  as  a  breach  ready  to  fldl,  swelling  out  in  a 
higli  wall,  whose  breaking  coraeth  suddenly  at  an  instant.  And  he  shall 
break  it  as  the  breaking  of  the  potter's  vessel  that  is  broken  in  pieces ; 
he  shall  not  spare." 

This  plea  is  sufliciently  broad  to  cover  all  the  oppression  and  villainy 
that  the  sun  has  witnessed  in  his  circuit,  since  God  said,  "  Let  there  be 
light."  It  assumes  that  to  be  practicable,  which  is  impossible,  namely, 
that  there  can  be  freedom  with  slavery,  union  with  injustice,  and  safety 
witli  bloodguiltiness.  A  union  of  virtue  with  pollution  is  the  triumph 
of  licentiousness.  A  i)artnership  between  riglit  and  wrong,  is  wholly 
wrong.  A  compromise  of  the  principles  of  Justice,  is  the  deitication  of 
crime. 

Better  that  the  American  Union  had  never  l)een  formed,  than  that  it 
should  have  been  obtained  at  such  a  frightfid  cost!  If  they  were  guilty 
who  fashioned  it,  but  who  could  not  foresee  all  its  frightfid  consequen- 
ces, how  much  more  guilty  are  they,  who,  in  full  view  of  all  that  has 
resulted  from  it,  clamor  for  its  perjjetuity !  If  it  was  sinful  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  adopt  it  on  the  ground  of  escaping  a  greater  evil,  is  it  not 
equally  sinfid  to  swear  to  support  it  for  the  same  reason,  or  until,  in  pro- 
cess of  lime,  it  be  jjurged  I'rom  its  corru|)tion  ? 

The  fact  is,  the  compromise  alluded  to,  instead  of  effecting  a  union, 
rendered  it  impracticable;  unless  by  the  term  union  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  absolute  reign  of  the  .slaveiiolding  power  over  the  whole 
country,  to  tiie  prostration  of  Northern  rights.  In  the  just  use  of  words, 
the  American  Union  is  and  always  has  been  a  sham — an  inq)osture.  It 
is  an  instrument  of  oppression  unsurpassed  in  the  criminal  history  of 
the  world.  How  then  can  it  be  innocently  sustained  ?  It  is  not  certain, 
it  is  not  even  probable,  that  if  it  had  not  been  adopted,  the  mother 
countn,'  would  have  reconquered  the  colonies.  The  si)irit  that  would 
have  chosen  danger  in  preference  to  crime,  —  to  perish  with  justice 
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rather  than  live  with  dishonor,  —  to  dare  and  suffer  whatever  might  be- 
tide, rather  than  sacrifice  the  rights  of  one  human  being,  —  could  never 
have  been  subjugated  by  any  mortal  power.  Surely  it  is  paying  a  jioor 
tribute  to  the  valor  and  devotion  of  our  revolutionary  fathers  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  to  say  that,  if  they  had  sternly  refused  to  sacrifice  their 
principles,  they  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  despotic  power  of 
England. 

II.  Tlie  American  Constitution  is  the  exponent  of  the  national  com- 
pact. We  afiirm  that  it  is  an  instrument  which  no  man  can  innocently 
bind  himself  to  support,  because  its  anti-republican  and  anti-christian 
requirements  are  explicit  and  peremptory  ;  at  least,  so  explicit  that,  in 
regard  to  all  the  clauses  pertaining  to  slavery,  they  have  been  uniformly 
understood  and  enforced  in  the  same  way,  by  all  the  courts  and  by  all 
the  people ;  and  so  peremptory,  that  no  individual  interpretation  or  au- 
thority can  set  them  aside  with  impunity.  It  is  not  a  ball  of  clay,  to  be 
moulded  into  any  shape  that  party  contrivance  or  caprice  may  choose  it 
to  assume.  It  is  not  a  form  of  words,  to  be  interpreted  in  any  manner, 
or  to  any  extent,  or  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose,  that  indi- 
viduals in  office  luider  it  may  determine.  It  means  precisely  ivhat  those 
who  framed  and  adopted  it  meant  —  nothing  more,  nothing  less,  as  a 
matter  of  bargain  and  compromise.  Even  if  it  can  be  construed  to  mean 
something  else,  without  violence  to  its  language,  such  construction  is 
not  to  be  tolerated  against  the  ivishes  of  either  party.  No  just  or  honest 
use  of  it  can  be  made,  in  opposition  to  the  plain  intention  of  its  framers, 
except  to  declare  the  contract  at  an  end,  and  to  refuse  to  serve  under  it. 

To  the  argument,  that  the  words  "slaves"  and  "slavery"  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  that  it  was  never  intended  to 
give  any  protection  or  countenance  to  the  slave  system,  it  is  sufficient  to 
reply,  that  though  no  such  words  are  contained  in  that  instrument,  other 
words  were  used  intelligently  and  specifically,  to  meet  the  necessities 
OF  slavery;  and  that  these  were  adopted  in  good  faith,  to  be  observed 
until  a  constitutional  change  coidd  be  effected.  On  this  point,  as  to  the 
design  of  certain  provisions,  no  intelligent  man  can  honestly  entertain  a 
doubt.  If  it  be  objected,  that  though  these  provisions  were  meant  to 
cover  slavery,  yet,  as  they  can  fairly  be  interpreted  to  mean  something 
exactly  the  reverse,  it  is  allowable  to  give  to  them  such  an  interpretation, 
especially  as  the  cause  of  freedom  ivill  thereby  be  promoted  —  we  reply,  that 
this  is  to  advocate  fraud  and  violence  toward  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  ivhose  co-operation  tvas  secured  only  by  an  express  agreement  and 
understanding  between  them  both,  in  regard  to  the  clauses  alluded  to ;  and 
that  such  a  construction,  if  enforced  by  pains  and  penalties,  would  un- 
questionably lead  to  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  aggrieved  party  would 
justly  claim  to  have  been  betrayed,  and  robbed  of  their  constitutional 
rights. 

Again,  if  it  be  said,  that  those  clauses,  being  immoral,  are  null  and 
void  —  we  reply,  it  is  true  they  are  not  to  be  observed ;  but  it  is  also 
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true  that  tlioy  are  portions  of  an  instriiinoiit,  tlic  support  of  wliicli,  as  a 
WHOLE,  is  retpiireil  liy  oath  or  alfirmatiou ;  and,  then'fore,  because  they 
are  iinmoml,  and  because  of  this  obligatio.v  to  enforce  immorality, 
no  one  can  innocently  swear  to  support  the  Constitution. 

Ag:ain,  if  it  be  objected,  that  tlie  Constitution  was  forinod  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  establisii  justice,  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and 
their  ]>ostcrity ;  and  therefore,  it  is  to  be  so  construed  as  to  harmonize 
with  these  objects  ;  we  reply,  again,  that  its  language  is  not  to  he  inter- 
prelfd  in  a  sense  ichich  neither  of  the  contractiiig  parties  tmderstood,  and 
wiiicii  would  frustrate  every  design  of  their  alliance — to  \v\t,  union  at 
the  expense  of  the  colored  population  of  the  country.  ^lorcover,  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  preamble  alluded  to  never  included,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  fi*amed  it,  those  icho  were  then  pining  in  bondage  — 
for,  in  that  case,  a  general  emancii)ation  of  the  slaves  would  have  in- 
stantly been  proclaimed  throughout  the  United  States.  The  words, 
"secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,"  assured- 
ly meant  only  tiie  white  population.  "  To  promote  the  general  welfare," 
referred  to  their  own  welfare  exclusively.  "  To  establish  justice,"  was 
understood  to  be  for  their  sole  benefit  as  slaveholders,  and  the  guilty 
abettors  of  slavery.  This  is  demonstrated  by  other  parts  of  the  same 
instrument,  and  by  their  own  practice  under  it. 

We  would  not  detract  aught  trom  what  is  justly  their  due;  but  it  is  as 
reprehensible  to  give  them  credit  for  ichat  they  did  not  possess,  as  it  is  to 
rob  them  of  what  is  theirs.  It  is  absurd,  it  is  false,  it  is  an  insidt  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  to  pretend  that  the  Constitution  was  intend- 
ed to  embrace  the  entire  jiopulation  of  the  country  under  its  sheltering 
wings ;  or  that  the  parties  to  it  were  actuated  by  a  sense  of  justice  and 
the  spirit  of  impartial  liberty  ;  or  that  it  needs  no  alteration,  but  only  a 
new  interpretation,  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  object  aimed  at  by  its 
adoption.  As  truly  might  it  be  argued,  that  because  it  is  asserted  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  tliat  all  men  arc  created  equal,  and  en- 
dowed with  an  inalienalde  right  to  liberty,  therefore  none  of  its  signers 
were  slaveholders,  and  since  its  adoption,  slavery  has  been  banished 
from  the  American  soil !  The  truth  is,  our  fathers  were  intent  on 
securing  liberty  to  themselves,  without  being  very  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  they  used  to  accom|)lish  their  puqtose.  They  were  not  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  universal  pliil.nntliropy ;  and  though  in  words  they  recog- 
nized occasionally  the  brotherhood  of  the  hiunan  race,  in  practice  they 
continually  denied  it.  They  di<l  not  blush  to  enslave  a  jiortion  of  their 
follovv-men,  and  to  buy  and  sell  them  as  cattle  in  the  market,  while  they 
were  fighting  against  the  ojipression  of  the  mother  country,  and  boasting 
of  their  regard  for  the  rights  of  man.  Why,  then,  concede  to  them 
virtues  which  they  did  not  possess?  Jfliy  ding  to  the  falsehood,  that 
they  icere  no  respecters  of  persons  in  the  formation  of  the  government  9 
Alas  !  that  tliey  had  no  more  fear  of  God,  no  more  regard  for  man,  in 
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their  hearts!  "  The  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  Judah  [the  North 
and  South]  is  exceeding  great,  and  the  land  is  full  of  blood,  and  the  city 
full  of  perverseness ;  for  they  say,  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  the  earth,  and 
the  Lord  seeth  not." 

We  proceed  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  American  Constitution,  in 
its  relations  to  slavery. 

In  Article  1,  Section  9,  it  is  declared  —  "The  Jiiigration  or  importa- 
tion of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper 
to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress,  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight ;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed 
on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person." 

In  this  Section,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  phraseology  is  so  guarded  as 
not  to  imply,  ex  necessitate,  any  criminal  intent  or  inhuman  arrangement ; 
and  yet  no  one  has  ever  had  the  hardihood  or  folly  to  deny,  that  it  was 
clearly  understood  by  the  contracting  parties,  to  mean  that  there  should 
be  no  interference  with  the  African  slave  trade,  on  the  part  of  the  gener- 
al government,  until  the  year  1808.  For  twenty  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  encour- 
aged and  protected  in  the  prosecution  of  that  infernal  traffic  —  in  sacking 
and  burning  the  hamlets  of  Africa  —  in  slaughtering  multitudes  of  the 
inoffensive  natives  on  the  soil,  kidnapping  and  enslaving  a  still  greater 
proportion,  crowding  them  to  suffocation  in  the  holds  of  the  slave  ships, 
populating  the  Atlantic  with  their  dead  bodies,  and  subjecting  the 
wretched  survivors  to  all  the  horrors  of  unmitigated  bondage !  This 
awf  111  covenant  was  strictly  fulfilled  ;  and  though,  since  its  termination, 
Congress  has  declared  the  foreign  slave  traffic  to  be  piracy,  yet  all 
Christendom  knows  that  the  American  flag,  instead  of  being  the  terror 
of  the  African  slavers,  has  given  them  the  most  ample  protection. 

The  manner  in  which  the  9th  Section  was  agreed  to,  by  the  national 
convention  that  formed  the  Constitution,  is  thus  frankly  avowed  by  the 
Hon.  Luther  Martin,*  who  was  a  prominent  member  of  that  body: 

"The  Eastern  States,  notwithstanding  their  aversion  to  slavery,  (!)  were 
vertj  loilling  to  indulge  the  Southern  States  at  least  with  a  temporary  liberty 
to  prosecute  the  slave  trade,  provided  tiie  Soutiiern  States  would,  in  their 
turn,  gratify  tiiem  by  laying  no  restriction  on  navigation  acts;  and,  after  a 
very  little  time,  the  committee,  by  a  great  majority,  agreed  on  a  report,  by 
which  the  general  government  7oas  to  he  prohibited  from  preventing  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves  for  a  limited  time;  and  the  restrictive  clause  relative  to 
navigation  acts  was  to  be  omitted.'' 

Behold  the  iniquity  of  this  agreement!  how  sordid  were  the  motives 
which  led  to  it!  what  a  profligate  disregard  of  justice  and  humanity,  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  solemnly  declared  the  inalienable  right  of  all 
men  to  be  free  and  equal,  to  be  a  self-evident  truth! 

It  is  due  to  the  national  convention  to  say,  that  this  Section  was  not 
adopted  "  without  considerable  opposition."  Alluding  to  it,  Mr.  Martin 
observes  — 

*  Speech  before  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  in  1787. 
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"  It  was  said  that  wc  liad  just  assiiincil  a  |)lace  among  iiukpendent  nations 
in  consequence  of  our  opposition  to  the  attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  cnslurc 
us:  tiiat  tliis  opposition  was  grounded  upon  the  preservation  of  those  rigiits 
to  which  (iod  and  nature  has  entitled  us,  not  in  particular,  but  in  covivwn 
jcith  all  the  rest  of  mankind ;  tliat  we  liad  appealed  to  the  Supremo  Being 
for  his  assistance,  as  the  God  of  freedom,  who  could  not  but  approve  our  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  rights  which  he  had  thus  imparted  to  iiis  creatures; 
that  now,  when  we  scarcely  had  risen  from  our  knees,  from  suj)plicating 
his  aid  and  protection  in  forming  our  government  over  a  free  people,  a 
government  formed  pretendedly  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  for  its  pre- 
servation,—  in  that  government  to  have  a  provision,  not  only  putting  it  out 
of  its  power  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  slave  trade,  even  encouraging  that 
most  infamous  tratlic,  by  giving  the  States  power  and  influence  in  the 
Union  in  proportion  as  they  cruelly  and  wantonly  sport  with  the  rights  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  solemn  mockery  of,  and 
insult  to,  that  God  whose  protection  we  had  then  implored,  and  could  not 
fail  to  hold  us  uj)  in  detestation,  and  render  us  contemptible  to  every  true 
friend  of  liberty  in  the  world.  It  fwas  said  it  ought  to  be  considered  that 
national  crimes  can  only  be  and  frequently  are,  punished  in  this  world  by 
national  punishments,  and  tliat  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade,  and  thus 
giving  it  a  national  sanction,  and  encouragement,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
justly  exposing  us  to  the  displeasure  and  vengeance  of  Ilim  who  is  equally 
Lord  of  all,  and  who  views  with  equal  eye  the  poor  African  slave  and 
his  .imerican  master  I  (1) 

"It  was  urged  that,  by  this  system,  wc  were  giving  the  general  govern- 
ment full  and  absolute  power  to  regulate  commerce,  under  which  general 
power  it  would  have  a  right  to  restrain,  or  totally  prohibit,  the  slave  trade  : 
it  must,  therefore,  appear  to  the  world  absurd  and  disgracelul  to  the  last  de- 
gree that  we  should  except  from  the  exercise  of  that  power  the  only  branch 
of  commerce  which  is  unjustifiable  in  its  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  rights  of 
mankind.  That,  on  the  contrary,  wc  ought  rather  to  prohibit  expressly,  in  our 
Constitution,  the  further  importation  of  slaves,  and  to  authorize  the  general 
government,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  such  regulations  as  should  be  thought 
most  advantageous  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves  which  are  already  in  the  States.  That  slavery  is  inconsistent  with 
the  genius  of  republicanism,  and  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  those  principles  on 
which  it  is  supported,  as  it  lessens  the  sense  of  the  equal  rights  of  mankind, 
and  habituates  us  to  tyranny  and  oj)pression.  It  was  further  urged  that,  by  this 
system  of  government,  every  State  is  to  be  protected  both  from  foreign  in- 
vasion and  from  domestic  insurrections;  that,  from  this  consideration,  it  wag 
of  the  utmost  importance  it  should  have  a  power  to  restrain  the  importation 
of  slaves,  since  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  slaves  were  increased  in  any 
State,  in  the  same  proportion  the  State  is  weakened  and  exposed  to  foreign 
invasion  or  domestic  insurrection  ;  and  by  so  much  less  will  it  be  able  to 
protect  itself  against  cither,  and  therefore  will  by  so  much  the  more,  want 
aid  from,  and  be  a  burden  to,  the  Union. 

"  It  was  further  said,  that,  as  in  this  system,  we  were  giving  the  general 
government  a  power,  under  the  idea  of  national  character,  or  national  interest, 
to  regulate  even  our  weights  and  measures,  and  have  [)rohibited  all  possibil- 
ity of  emitting  paper  money,  and  passing  insolvent  laws,  «Scc.,  it  must  ap- 
pear still  more  extraordinary  that  we  should  prohibit  the  government  from 
interfering  with  the  slave  trade,  than  which  nothing  could  so  materially 
affect  both  our  national  honor  and  interest. 

"  These  reasons  influenced  me,  both  on  the  committee  and  in  convention, 
most  decidedly  to  oppose  and  vote  against  the  clause,  as  it  now  makes  a 
part  of  the  system."  * 

(1)  How  terribly  and  justly  lix^  this  guilty  nation  been  scourged,  since  these  words  were 
spoken,  on  account  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  ! 

»  Secret  Proceedings,  p.  61 
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Happy  had  it  been  for  this  nation,  had  these  solemn  considerations  been 
heeded  by  the  franiers  of  the  Constitution!  But  for  the  sake  of  securing 
some  local  advantages,  they  chose  to  do  evil  that  good  might  come,  and 
to  make  the  end  sanctify  the  means.  They  were  willing  to  enslave  oth- 
ers, that  they  might  secure  their  own  freedom.  They  did  this  deed  de- 
liberately, with  their  eyes  open,  with  all  the  facts  and  consequences  aris- 
ing therefrom  before  them,  in  violation  of  all  their  heaven-attested  dec- 
larations, and  in  atheistical  distrust  of  the  overruling  power  of  God. 
"  The  Eastern  States  were  very  willing  to  indulge  the  Southern  States  " 
in  the  unrestricted  prosecution  of  their  piratical  traffic,  provided  in  re- 
turn they  could  be  gratified  by  no  restriction  being  laid  on  navigation 
acts!!  —  Had  there  been  no  other  provision  of  the  Constitution  justly 
liable  to  objection,  this  one  alone  rendered  the  support  of  that  instrument 
incompatible  with  the  duties  which  men  owe  to  their  Creator,  and  to 
each  other.  It  was  the  poisonous  infusion  in  the  cup,  which,  though 
constituting  but  a  very  slight  portion  of  its  contents,  perilled  the  life  of 
every  one  who  partook  of  it. 

If  it  be  asked  to  what  purpose  are  these  animadversions,  since  the 
clause  alluded  to  has  long  since  expired  by  its  own  limitation  —  we  an- 
swer, that,  if  at  any  time  the  foreign  slave  trade  could  be  constitutionally 
prosecuted,  it  may  yet  be  renewed,  under  the  Constitution,  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  Congress,  whose  prohibitory  statute  is  liable  to  be  reversed  at  any 
moment,  in  the  frenzy  of  Southern  opposition  to  emancipation.  It  is 
ignorantly  supposed  that  the  bargain  was,  that  the  traffic  should  cease  in 
1808  ;  but  the  only  thing  secured  by  it  was,  the  right  of  Congress  (not 
any  obligation)  to  prohibit  it  at  that  period.  If,  therefore,  Congress  had 
not  chosen  to  exercise  that  right,  the  traffic  might  have  been  prolonged  in- 
definitely under  the  Constitution.  The  right  to  destroy  any  particular 
branch  of  commerce,  implies  the  right  to  re-establish  it.  True,  there  is 
no  probability  that  the  African  slave  trade  will  ever  again  be  legalized 
by  the  national  government ;  but  no  credit  is  due  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  on  this  ground ;  for,  while  they  threw  around  it  all  the 
sanction  and  protection  of  the  national  character  and  power  for  twenty 
years,  they  set  no  bounds  to  its  continuance  by  any  positive  constitutional 
prohibition. 

Again,  the  adoption  of  such  a  clause,  and  the  faithful  execution  of  it, 
prove  what  was  meant  by  the  words  of  the  preamble  —  "to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for 
the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  " —  namely,  that  the  parties 
to  the  Constitution  regarded  only  their  own  rights  and  interests,  and  never 
intended  that  its  language  should  be  so  interpreted  as  to  interfere  with 
slavery,  or  to  make  it  unlawful  for  one  portion  of  the  people  to  enslave 
another,  without  an  express  alteration  in  that  instrument,  in  the  manner  therein 
set  forth.  While,  therefore,  the  Constitution  remains  as  it  was  originally 
adopted,  they  who  swear  to  support  it  are  bound  to  comply  with  all  its 
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provisions,  as  a  matter  ot"  allegiance.  For  it  avails  nothing  to  say,  tliat 
some  of  those  provisions  are  at  war  with  the  law  of  God  and  the  rights 
of  man,  and  therefore  are  not  obligatory.  Whatever  may  be  tlieir  char- 
acter, they  are  constilittionally  obligatory  ;  and  whoever  feels  that  he  caii- 
uot  execute  them,  or  swear  to  execute  them,  without  committing  sin,  has 
no  other  choice  \ei\  than  to  withdraw  from  the  government,  or  to  violate 
his  conscience  by  taking  on  his  lips  an  impious  promise.  The  object  of 
the  Constitution  is  not  to  defme  what  is  the  law  of  God,  but  WHAT  IS 
THE  WILL  OF  THE  PEOPLE  — which  will  is  not  to  be  frustrated 
by  an  ingenious  moral  interpretation,  by  those  whom  they  have  elected 
to  serve  them. 

Article  1,  Sect.  2,  provides — "  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall 
be  api)ortioned  among  the  several  States,  which  may  be  included  witliin 
this  Union,  according  to  tlieir  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  tliose 
Imund  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 
three-Jiflhs  of  all  other  persons." 

Here,  as  in  the  clause  we  have  already  examined,  veiled  beneath  a 
form  of  words  as  deceitful  as  it  is  unmeaning  in  a  truly  democratic  gov- 
ernment, is  a  provision  for.  the  safety,  perpetuity  and  augmentation  of 
the  slaveholding  power  —  a  provision  scarcely  less  atrocious  than  that 
which  related  to  the  African  slave  trade,  and  almost  as  afflictive  in  its 
operation  —  a  provision  still  in  force,  with  no  possibility  of  its  alteration, 
so  long  as  a  majority  of  the  slave  States  choose  to  maintain  their  slave 
system  —  a  provision  which,  at  the  present  time,  enables  the  South  to 
have  twenty-five  additional  representatives  in  Congress  on  the  score  of 
property,  while  the  North  is  not  allowed  to  have  one  —  a  provision  which 
concedes  to  the  oppressed  three-fifths  of  the  political  power  which  is 
granted  to  all  others,  and  then  puts  this  j)o\ver  into  the  hands  of  their 
oppressors,  to  be  wielded  by  them  for  the  more  perfect  security  of  their 
tynmnous  authority,  and  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  States. 

Referring  to  this  atrocious  bargain,  Alexander  Hamilton  remarked 
in  the  New  York  Convention  — 

"  Tlic  first  thing  objected  to,  is  that  clause  which  allows  a  representation 
for  three-fifths  of  the  negroes.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  impropriety  of 
representing  men  who  have  no  will  of  their  own  :  whether  this  be  reasoning 
or  declamatiun,  (!  I)  I  will  not  presume  to  say.  It  is  the  unfortunate  situa- 
tion of  the  Southern  States  to  have  a  great  part  of  their  population  as  well 
as  property,  in  blacks.  The  regulation  complained  of  was  one  result  of  the 
spirit  of  accommodation  wliirh  governed  the  Convonlion  ;  and  without  tJiis 
indulgence,  NO  UNION  COULD  POSSIBLY  HAVE  BEEN  FORMED. 
But,  sir,  considering  sonic  peculiar  adranluaes  which  we  derive  from  them, 
it  is  entirely  JUST  that  they  should  be  gratified.  — Tin-  Southern  States 
possess  certain  staples,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  &.c.  —  which  must  he  capital 
objects  in  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  ;  and  the  advantage 
which  they  necessarily  procure  in  these  treaties  will  be  felt  throughout  all 
the  States." 

If  such  was  the  patriotism,  such  the  love  of  libertv,  such  the  morality 
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of  Alexander  Hamilton,  what  can  be  said  of  tJie  character  of  those 
who  were  far  less  conspicuous  than  himself  in  securing  American  inde- 
pendence, and  in  framing  the  American  Constitution? 

Listen,  now,  to  the  opinions  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  respecting  the 
constitutional  clause  now^  under  consideration : — 

"  '  In  outward  show,  it  is  a  representation  of  persons  in  bondage  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  representation  of  their  masters,  —  the  oppressor  representing  the  op- 
pressed.'-—'  Is  it  in  the  compass  of  human  imagination  to  devise  a  more 
perfect  exempHfication  of  the  art  of  committing  the  lamb  to  tlie  tender 
custody  of  the  wolf?'  —  'The  representative  is  thus  constituted,  not  the 
friend,  agent  and  trustee  of  the  person  whom  he  represents,  but  the  most 
inveterate  of  his  foes.'  — '  It  was  one  of  the  curses  from  that  Pandora's  box, 
adjusted  at  the  time,  as  usual,  by  a  compromise,  the  whole  advantage  of 
wiiich  inured  to  the  benefit  of  the  South,  and  to  aggravate  the  burthens  of 
the  North.'  —  'If  tiiere  be  a  parallel  to  it  in  human  history,  it  can  only  be 
that  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  who,  from  the  days  v/hen  Julius  Cassar  substi- 
tuted a  military  despotism  in  the  place  of  a  republic,  among  the  offices  which 
they  always  concentrated  upon  themselves,  was  that  of  tribune  of  the  people. 
A  Roman  Emperor  tribune  of  the  people,  is  an  exact  parallel  to  that  feature 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  makes  the  master  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  slave.' —  'The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly 
prescribes  tliat  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States. 
The  spirit  of  this  interdict  is  not  a  rooted  antipathy  to  the  grant  of  mere 
powerless  empty  titles,  but  to  titles  of  nohility ;  to  the  institution  of  privi- 
leged orders  of  men.  But  what  order  of  men  under  the  most  absolute  of 
monarchies,  or  the  most  aristocratic  of  republics,  was  ever  invested  with 
such  an  odious  and  unjust  privilege  as  that  of  the  separate  and  exclusive 
representation  of  less  than  half  a  million  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  Hall  of  this 
House,  in  the  chair  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Presidential  mansion  ? ' — '  This 
investment  of  power  in  the  owners  of  one  species  of  property  concentrated 
in  the  highest  authorities  of  the  nation,  and  disseminated  through  thirteen  of 
the  twenty-six  States  of  the  Union,  constitutes  a  privileged  order  of  men  in 
the  community,  more  adverse  to  the  rights  of  all,  and  more  pernicious  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole,  than  any  order  of  nobility  ever  known.  To  call 
government  thus  constituted  a  Democracy,  is  to  insult  the  understanding  of 
mankind.  To  call  it  an  Aristocracy,  is  to  do  injustice  to  that  form  of  govern- 
ment. Aristocracy  is  the  government  of  the  best.  Its  standard  qualification 
for  accession  to  power  is  mei-it,  ascertained  by  popular  election,  recurring  at 
short  intervals  of  time.  If  even  that  government  is  prone  to  degenerate 
into  tyranny,  what  must  be  the  character  of  that  form  of  polity  in  which  the 
standard  qualification  for  access  to  power  is  wealth  in  the  possession  of 
slaves .'  It  is  doubly  tainted  with  the  infection  of  riches  and  of  slavery. 
There  is  no  name  in  the  language  of  national  jurisprudence  that  can  define 
it  —  no  model  in  the  records  of  ancient  history,  or  in  the  political  theories  of 
Aristotle,  with  which  it  can  be  likened.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  by  an  equivocation  —  a  representation  of  property 
under  the  name  of  persons.  Little  did  the  members  of  the  Convention  from 
the  free  States  imagine  or  foresee  what  a  sacrifice  to  Moloch  was  hidden  un- 
der the  mask  of  this  concession.' — 'The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U. 
States  consists  of  223  members  —  all,  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  repre- 
sentatives only  of  persons,  as  135  of  tliem  really  are  ;  but  the  other  88,  equally 
representing  tlie  persons  of  their  constituents,  by  whom  they  are  elected,  also 
represent,  under  the  name  of  other  persons^  upwards  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  slaves,  held  as  the  propertij  of  less  than  half  a  million  of  the  white 
constituents,  and  valued  at  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Each  of 
these  88  members  represents  in  fact  the  whole  of  that  mass  of  associated 
wealth,  and  the  persons  and  exclusive  interests  of  its  owners ;  all  thus  knit 
together,  like  the  members  of  a  moneyed  corporation,  with  a  capital  not  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  or  fifty,  but  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  exhib- 
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iting  tlie  most  extraonl'mary  exeinplilitatioii  cif  tlie  aiiti-rt-piililiiaii  toiulun- 
cies  of  associattci  wealtli  tlial  the  worKi  ever  saw.'  —  'Here  is  one  class  of 
men,  consisting  of  not  more  tlum  one-fortieth  part  of  tlie  wiiole  people,  nut 
more  than  one-thirtieth  part  of  tlie  free  population,  exclusively  devoted  to 
their  personal  interests  identified  with  their  own  as  slavelu>lders  of  the  same 
associated  wealth,  and  wielding  l)y  their  votes,  upon  every  question  of  gov- 
ernment or  of  public  policy,  two-fittlis  of  the  whole  power  of  the  House.  In 
the  SJenate  of  the  Union,  the  proportion  of  the  slaveholding  power  is  yet 
greater.  By  the  influence  of  slavery,  in  the  States  where  the  institution  is 
tolerated,  over  their  elections,  no  otiier  than  a  slaveholder  can  rise  to  the 
distinction  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  the  Senate  ;  and  thus,  of  the  52  members  of 
the  Federal  Senate,  2G  are  owners  of  slaves,  and  as  eftectively  representatives 
of  that  interest  as  the  68  members  elected  by  them  to  tlie  House.'  — »  By  this 
process  it  is  that  all  political  power  in  the  States  is  absorbed  and  engrossed 
by  the  owners  of  slaves,  and  the  overruling  policy  of  the  States  is  shaped  to 
strengthen  and  consolidate  their  domination.  The  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  authorities  are  all  in  their  hands  —  the  preservation,  propagation, 
and  perpetuation  of  the  black  code  of  slavery  —  every  law  of  the  legislature 
becomes  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  slave  ;  every  executive  act  a  rivet  to  his 
hapless  fate;  every  judicial  decision  a  perversion  of  the  human  intellect  to 
tile  justification  of  icron^.'  —  'Its  reciprocal  operation  upon  the  government 
of  the  nation  is,  to  establish  an  artificial  majority  in  the  slave  representation 
over  that  of  the  free  people,  in  the  American  C<uigress,  and  therebv  to  make 
the  PRESERVATION,  PROPAGATION,  AND  PERPETUATION  OF 
SLAVERY  THE  VITAL  AND  ANIMATING  SPIRIT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT.  —'The  result  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  at 
this  day,  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  five  out  of  nine  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Courts  of  the  United  States,  are  not  only  citizens  of 
slaveholding  States,  but  individual  slaveholders  themselves.  So  are,  and 
constantly  have  been,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  from  the  slaveholding  States  ;  and  so  are,  in  immensely 
di  priiportionale  numbers,  the  commanding  officers  of  the  army  and  navy; 
the  officers  of  the  customs;  the  registers  and  receivers  of  the  land  offices, 
and  the  post-masters  throughout  the  slaveholding  States.  —  The  Biennial 
Register  indicates  the  birth-place  of  all  the  officers  employed  in  the  go\  erii- 
ment  of  the  Union.  If  it  were  required  to  designate  tiie  owners  of  this 
species  of  property  among  them,  it  would  be  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of 
slaveholders.'  " 

It  is  confessed  !iy  ^Ir.  Adams,  jilltuliiig  to  the  national  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitntion,  that  "the  delegation  Iroin  the  free  States,  in 
their  extreme  aii.\iety  to  conciliate  the  ascendancy  of  the  Southern  slave- 
holder, did  listen  to  a  compromise  between  risht  and  wrong  —  between 
freedom  and  slavery ;  of  the  ultimate  fruits  of  wliicli  tiiey  liad  no  con- 
ception, but  which  already  even  now  is  urging  tlie  Union  to  its  inevitable 
ruin  and  dissolution,  by  a  civil,  servile,  foreign  and  Indian  war,  all  com- 
bined in  one;  a  war,  tlie  essential  issue  of  uhieli  will  lie  between  free- 
dom and  slavery,  and  in  wliicli  the  tmliallovved  standard  of  slaverj  will 
be  the  desecrated  banner  of  the  North  American  Union  — that  banner, 
first  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  inscribed  with  the  eelf-evidejit  truths  of  the 
Declaration  of  Ind(^pendence." 

Hence,  to  swear  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitoti  States,  as 
it  is,  is  to  make  "  a  compromise  between  right  and  wrong,"  and  to  wage 
war  against  human  liberty.  It  is  to  recognize  and  honor  as  republican 
legislators    incorrigible    men-sttalers,     merciless     ttrants,     BLOOD 
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THIRSTY  ASSASSINS,  who  legislate  with  deadly  weapons  about 
their  persons,  such  as  pistols,  daggers,  and  bowie-knives,  with  which 
they  threaten  to  murder  any  Northern  senator  or  representative  who 
shall  dare  to  stain  their  Jwnor,  or  interfere  witli  their  lights !  They  con- 
stitute a  banditti  more  fierce  and  cruel  than  any  whose  atrocities  are 
recorded  on  the  pages  of  history  or  romance.  To  mix  with  them  on 
terms  of  social  or  religious  fellowship,  is  to  indicate  a  low  state  of  vir- 
tue ;  but  to  think  of  administering  a  free  government  by  their  co-opera- 
tion, is  nothing  short  of  insanity. 

Article  4,  Section  2,  declares,  —  "  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  sliall,  in  con- 
sequence of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discliarged  from  such 
service  or  labor ;  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  tlie  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

Here  is  a  third  clause,  whicli,  like  the  other  two,  makes  no  mention 
of  slavery  or  slaves,  in  express  terms ;  and  yet,  like  them,  was  intelli- 
gently framed  and  mutually  understood  by  the  parties  to  the  ratification, 
and  intended  both  to  protect  the  slave  system  and  to  restore  runaway 
slaves.  It  alone  makes  slavery  a  national  institution,  a  national  crime, 
and  all  the  people  who  are  not  enslaved,  the  body-guard  over  those 
whose  liberties  have  been  cloven  down.  This  agreement,  too,  has  been 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  by  the  North. 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  it  was  imperatively  commanded, — 
"  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master  the  servant  which  is  escaped 
from  his  master  unto  thee :  he  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even  among  you, 
in  tliat  jjlace  which  he  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  liketh 
him  best :  thou  shalt  not  oppress  him."  The  warning  which  the  proph- 
et Isaiah  gave  to  oppressing  Moab  was  of  a  similar  kind:  "Take  coun- 
sel, execute  judgment ;  make  tliy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of 
the  noon-day ;  hide  the  outcasts ;  bewray  not  him  that  wandereth.  Let 
mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab ;  be  thou  a  covert  to  them  from 
the  face  of  the  spoiler."  The  prophet  Obadiah  brings  the  following 
charge  against  treacherous  Edom,  which  is  precisely  applicable  to  this 
guilty  nation:  —  "For  thy  violence  against  thy  brother  Jacob,  shame 
shall  come  over  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  for  ever.  In  the  day  that 
thou  stoodst  on  the  other  side,  in  the  day  that  the  strangers  carried  away 
captive  his  forces,  and  foreigners  entered  into  bis  gates,  and  cast  lots 
upon  Jerusalem,  even  thou  loast  as  one  of  them.  But  thou  shonldst  not 
have  looked  on  the  day  of  thy  brother,  in  the  day  tliat  he  became  a 
stranger;  neither  shouldst  thou  have  rejoiced  over  the  children  of  Judah, 
in  the  day  of  their  destruction  ;  neither  shouldst  thou  have  spoken 
proudly  in  the  day  of  distress ;  neither  shouldst  thou  have  stood  in  the 
cross-way,  to  cid  off  those  of  his  that  did  escape ;  neitiier  shouldst  tliou  have 
delivered  up  those  of  his  that  did  remain,  in  the  day  of  distress." 

How  exactly  descriptive  of  this  boasted  republic  is  the  impeachment 
of  Edom  by  the  same  prophet !    "  The  pride  of  thy  heart  hath  deceived 


tliro,  tlion  whose  liabitation  is  liiirli;  tliat  t^aitli  in  tliy  lieart,  Wlm  shall 
briiii;  mc  down  to  the  jrrouncl  ?  Tiiotiirh  thou  oxalt  thyself  as  the  «"agle, 
and  tlionirh  thou  set  thy  nest  among  tiie  stars,  thence  will  1  liring  thee 
down,  saith  the  Lord."  The  einhleui  of  Aineriran  pride  and  power  is 
the  eagle,  and  on  her  baiuicr  she  has  mingled  stars  witli  its  sln'j)(s.  Her 
vanit^■,  her  treacheiy,  her  oppression,  her  self-exaltation,  and  her  defi- 
ance of  the  Almighty,  far  surpass  the  madness  and  wickedness  of  Edom. 
What  shall  be  her  punishment  ?  Truly,  it  may  be  atlirmed  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  (who  live  not  under  the  Lcvitical  hut  Christian  code,  and 
whose  guilt,  therefore,  is  ilia  more  awful,  and  their  condemnation  the 
greater,)  in  the  language  of  another  prophet  —  "They  all  lie  in  wait  for 
blood  :  they  hunt  every  man  his  brotlier  with  a  net.  That  they  may  do 
evil  with  botii  hands  earnestly,  the  prince  asketh,  and  the  judge  asketh 
for  a  reward  ;  and  the  great  man,  he  uttereth  his  mischievous  desire:  so 
they  wrap  it  i//7."  Likewise  of  the  colored  inhabitants  of  this  land  it  may 
be  said,  —  "This  is  a  people  robbed  and  spoiled  ;  they  are  all  of  them 
snared  in  holes,  and  they  are  hid  in  jtrison-houses  ;  they  are  for  a  prey, 
and  none  delivereth  ;  for  a  spoil,  and  none  saith.  Restore." 

By  this  stipulation,  the  \orthern  States  are  made  the  hunting  ground 
of  slave-catcjiers,  wiio  may  pursue  their  victims  with  blood-hoimds,  and 
capture  them  with  impimity  wherever  they  can  lay  their  robber  hands 
upon  them.  At  least  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  runaway  slaves  are  now 
in  Canada,  exiled  from  their  native  land,  because  they  could  not  find, 
throughout  its  vast  extent,  a  single  road  on  which  they  could  dwell  in 
safet) ,  in  consequence  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  ?  How  is  it 
possible,  then,  for  tJie  advocates  ol'  liiierty  to  support  a  government  which 
gives  over  to  destruction  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  population  .' 

It  is  denied  by  some  at  the  jiresent  day,  that  the  clause  whicii  has  been 
cited,  w^as  intended  to  ajijdy  to  runaway  slaves.  This  indicates,  either 
ignorance,  or  folly,  or  something  worst;.  James  Madison,  as  one  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  is  of  some  authority  on  this  point.  Allud- 
ing to  that  instrument,  in  the  Virginia  convention,  he  said:  — 

"Anulhcr  v\iin!'R  secures  us  that  propcrl'j  irhich  wc  nnic  possess.  At  present, 
if  any  sl;ive  elopes  to  any  of  those  Statis  where  slaves  are  free,  he  bcconics 
emancipated  hij  their  laws  ;  for  the  laws  of  the  States  are  uncharitable  (I)  to 
one  niiotlier  in  tiiis  respect ;  but  in  this  ronstitiition,  'No  person  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  one  Stale,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  nito  another,  shall,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  lie  discharged  ftoni  such  service 
or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  upon  claim  of  the  partv  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  niav  be  due.  THIS  CLAlJ?E  WAS  KXPRF-SSLV  INSERTED 
TO  ENAIJLE  OWNERS  OF  SLAVES  TO  RECLAIM  TIIE.M.  This 
is  a  better  securltij  thnn  any  that  now  exists  No  power  is  given  to  the  general 
government  to  interpose  with  respect  to  the  property  in  slaves  now  held  by 
the  States." 

In  the  same  convention,  alluding  to  the  .«=ame  clause.  Gov.  Kandolph 
said :  — 

"  Every  one  knows  that  slaves  are  held  to  service  or  labor.  And,  when 
authority  is  given  to  owners  of  slaves  to  rindicute  their  property,  can  it  be 
supposed  they  can  be  deprived  of  it  t     If  a  citizen  of  this  State,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  this  clause,  can  take  his  runaway  slave  in  Maryland,  can  it  be  se- 
riously thought  that,  after  taking  him  and  bringing  him  home,  he  could  be 
made  free  ? ' ' 

It  is  objected,  that  slaves  are  held  as  property,  and  therefore,  as  the 
clause  refers  to  persons,  it  cannot  mean  slaves.  But  this  is  criticism 
against  fact.  Slaves  are  recognized  not  merely  as  property,  but  also  as 
persons  —  as  having  a  mixed  character  —  as  combining  the  human  with 
the  brutal.  This  is  paradoxical,  we  admit;  but  slavery  is  a  paradox  — 
the  American  Constitution  is  a  paradox  —  the  American  Union  is  a  par- 
adox—  the  American  Government  is  a  paradox;  and  if  any  one  of  these 
is  to  be  repudiated  on  that  ground,  they  all  are.  That  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  friends  of  freedom  to  deny  the  binding  authority  of  them  all,  and  to 
secede  from  them  all,  Ave  distinctly  affirm.  After  the  independence  of 
this  country  had  been  achieved,  the  voice  of  God  exhorted  tlie  people, 
saying,  "  Execute  true  judgment,  and  show  mercy  and  compassion,  every 
man  to  his  brother :  and  ojipress  not  the  widow,  nor  the  fatherless,  the 
stranger,  nor  the  poor ;  and  let  none  of  jou  imagine  evil  against  his 
brother  in  your  heart.  But  they  refused  to  hearken,  and  pulled  away 
the  shoulder,  and  stopped  their  ears,  that  they  should  not  hear ;  yea,  they 
made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant  stone."  "  Shall  1  not  visit  for  these 
things  ?  saith  the  Lord.  Shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation 
as  this .'' " 

Whatever  doubt  may  have  rested  on  any  honest  mind,  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  clause  in  relation  to  persons  held  to  service  or  labor, 
must  have  been  removed  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Prigg  versus  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  By  that  decision,  any  Southern  slave-catcher  is  empow- 
ered to  seize  and  <'0)ivey  to  the  Soutli,  without  hindrance  or  molestation 
on  the  part  of  the  State,  and  without  any  legal  process  duly  obtained  and 
served,  any  person  or  persons,  irrespective  of  caste  or  complexion,  whom 
he  may  choose  to  claim  as  runaway  slaves ;  and  if,  when  thus  surprised 
and  attacked,  or  on  their  arrival  South,  they  cannot  prove  by  legal  wit- 
nesses, that  they  are  freemen,  their  doom  is  sealed  !  Hence  the  free  col- 
ored population  of  the  North  are  specially  liable  to  become  the  victims 
of  this  terrible  power,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  are  at  the  mercy  of 
prowling  kidnappers,  because  there  are  multitudes  of  white  as  well  as 
black  slaves  on  Southern  plantations,  and  slavery  is  no  longer  fastidious 
with  regard  to  the  color  of  its  prey. 

As  soon  as  that  ap[)aHing  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  enun- 
ciated, in  the  name  of  the  Constitution,  the  people  of  the  North  should 
have  risen  en  masse,  if  for  no  other  cause,  and  declared  tlie  Union  at  an 
end;  and  they  would  have  done  so,  if  they  had  not  lost  their  manhood, 
and  their  reverence  for  justice  and  liberty. 

In  the  4th  Sect,  of  Art.  IV.,  the  United  States  guarantee  to  protect 
every  State  in  the  Union  "  against  domestic  violence.''^  By  the  8th  Section 
of  Article  L,  Congress  is  empowered  "  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 


militia  to  execute  tiie  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  aiul  repel 
invasions."  Tliese  provisions,  however  strictly  they  may  apply  to  oases 
of  disturbance  anionic  the  white  population,  were  adopted  with  sj)ecial 
reference  to  tlie  slave  population,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in 
their  chains  by  the  conjbined  military  force  of  the  country ;  and  were 
these  repealed,  and  the  South  lell  to  manage  her  slaves  as  best  she 
could,  a  servile  insurrection  would  ere  long  l>e  the  consequence,  as  gen- 
eral as  it  would  unquestionably  be  successful.  Says  Mr.  Madison, 
respecting  these  clauses: — 

"On  application  of  the  legislature  or  executive,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
militia  of  the  other  States  are  to  be  called  to  sujipress  domestic  insurrections. 
Does  this  bar  the  States  from  calling  forth  their  own  militia?  No;  but  it 
gives  them  a  supplementary  security  to  suppress  insurrections  and  domestic 
violence." 

The  answer  to  Patrick  Henry's  objection,  as  urged  against  the 
Constitution  in  the  Virginia  convention,  that  there  was  no  power  left  to 
the  States  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  slaves,  as  it  was  wholly  vested  in 
Congress,  George  Nicholas  asked: — 

"  Have  they  it  now  .'  If  they  have,  does  the  constitution  take  it  away  ? 
If  it  does,  it  must  be  in  one  of  the  three  clauses  which  have  been  mentioned 
by  the  worthy  member.  The  first  clause  gives  the  general  government  power 
to  call  them  out  when  necessary.  Does  this  take  it  away  from  the  States? 
No  !  but  it  gives  an  additional  security  ;  for,  beside  the  power  in  the  State 
governments  to  use  their  own  militia,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  aid  them  WITH  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  UNION,  when 
called  for." 

This  solemn  guaranty  of  security  to  the  slave  system,  caps  the  climax 
of  national  barbarity,  and  stains  with  hiunan  blood  the  garments  of  all 
the  people.  In  consecpience  of  it,  that  system  has  multiplied  its  victims 
from  seven  hundred  thousand  to  nearly  three  millions  —  a  vast  amount  of 
territory  has  been  purchased,  in  order  to  give  it  extension  and  perpetu- 
ity—  several  new  slave  States  have  been  admitted  into  the  Union  —  the 
slave  trade  has  been  made  one  of  the  great  branches  of  American  com- 
merce—  the  slave  popidation,  thougli  over-worked,  starved,  lacerated, 
branded,  maimed,  and  subjected  to  every  form  of  deprivation  and  every 
species  of  torture,  have  been  overawed  and  crushed,  —  or,  whenever 
they  have  attempted  to  gain  their  libert}-  by  revolt,  they  have  been  shot 
down  and  tpielled  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  national  government;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  Nat  Turner's  insurrection  in  Virginia,  when 
the  naval  and  miliuiry  forces  of  the  government  were  called  into  active 
service.  Cuban  bloodhounds  have  been  purchased  with  the  money  of 
the  people,  and  imported  and  used  to  hunt  slave  fugitives  among  the 
everglades  of  Florida.  A  merciless  warfare  has  been  waged  for  the 
e.xtermination  or  expulsion  of  the  Florida  Indians,  because  they  gave 
succor  to  these  poor  hunted  fugitives  —  a  warfare  which  has  cost  the 
nation  several  thousand  lives,  and  forty  millions  of  dollars.  But  the  cat- 
alogue of  enormities  is  too  long  to  be  recajntulated  in  the  present 
address. 
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We  have  thus  demonstrated  that  the  compact  between  the  North  and 
the  South  embraces  every  variety  of  wrong  and  outrage,  —  is  at  war 
with  God  and  man,  cannot  be  innocently  supported,  and  deserves  to  be 
immediately  annulled.  In  behalf  of  the  Society  which  we  represent, 
we  call  upon  all  our  fellow-citizens,  who  believe  it  is  right  to  obey  God 
rather  than  man,  to  declare  themselves  peaceful  revolutionists,  and  to 
unite  with  us  under  the  stainless  banner  of  Liberty,  having  for  its  motto 

—  "  EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  ALL  — NO  UNION  WITH  SLAVEHOLD- 
ERS ! " 

It  is  pleaded  that  the  Constitution  provides  for  its  own  amendment ; 
and  we  ought  to  use  the  elective  franchise  to  effect  this  object.  True, 
thei'e  is  such  a  proviso;  but,  until  the  amendment  be  made,  that  instru- 
ment is  binding  as  it  stands.  Is  it  not  to  violate  every  moral  instinct, 
and  to  sacrifice  principle  to  expediency,  to  argue  that  we  may  swear  to 
steal,  oppress  and  murder  I)y  wholesale,  because  it  may  be  necessary  to 
do  so  only  for  the  time  being,  and  because  there  is  some  remote  proba- 
bility that  the  instrument  which  requu-es  tiiat  we  should  be  robbers, 
oppressors  and  nnu'derers,  may  at  some  future  day  be  amended  in  these 
particulars?  Let  us  not  palter  with  our  consciences  in  this  manner  — 
let  us  not  deny  that  the  compact  was  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth 
in  iniquity  —  let  us  not  be  so  dishonest,  even  to  promote  a  good  object, 
as  to  interpret  the  Constitution  in  a  manner  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
intentions  and  arrangements  of  the  contracting  parties ;  but,  confessing 
the  guilt  of  the  nation,  acknowledging  the  dreadful  specifications  in  the 
bond,  washing  our  hands  in  the  waters  of  repentance  from  all  further 
participation  in  this  criminal  alliance,  and  resolving  that  Ave  will  sustain 
none  other  than  a  free  and  righteous  government,  let  us  glory  in  the 
name  of  revolutionists,  unfiu-1  the  banner  of  disunion,  and  consecrate 
our  talents  and  means  to  the  overthrow  of  all  that  is  tyrannical  in  the 
land,  —  to  the  establishment  of  all  that  is  free,  just,  true  and  holy,  —  to 
the  triumph  of  universal  love  and  peace. 

If,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  historical  facts  which  have  been  cited,  it 
is  still  asserted,  that  the  Constitution  needs  no  amendment  to  make  it  a 
free  instrument,  adapted  to  all  the  exigencies  of  a  free  people,  and  was 
never  intended  to  give  any  strength  or  countenance  to  the  slave  system 

—  the  indignant  spirit  of  insulted  Liberty  replies;  —  "What  though  the 
assertion  be  true?  Of  what  avail  is  a  mere  piece  of  parchment?  In 
itself,  though  it  be  written  all  over  with  words  of  truth  and  freedom  — 
though  its  provisions  be  as  impartial  and  just  as  words  can  express,  or 
the  imagination  paint  —  though  it  be  as  pure  as  the  Gospel,  and  breathe 
only  the  si)irit  of  Heaven  —  it  is  powerless;  it  has  no  executive  vitality: 
it  is  a  lifeless  corpse,  even  tliough  beautiful  in  death.  I  am  famishing 
for  lack  of  bread !  How  is  my  appetite  relieved  by  holding  up  to  my 
gaze  a  painted  loaf?  I  am  manacled,  wounded,  bleeding,  dying !  What 
consolation  is  it  to  know,  that  they  who  are  seeking  to  destroy  my  life, 
profess  in  words  to  be  my  friends  ?  "     If  the  liberties  of  the  people  have 
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been  betrayed  —  if  judjjincnt  is  turned  away  backward,  and  justice 
standetii  al'nr  off,  and  truth  lias  fallen  in  the  streets,  and  equity  cannot 
enter  —  it'  tiie  jirinces  of  the  land  arc  roarini^  lions,  the  judges  evening 
wolves,  the  people  light  and  treacherous  persons,  the  priests  covered 
with  pollution  —  if  we  are  livuig  under  a  frightfid  despotism,  which 
scofls  at  all  constitutional  restraints,  and  wields  tiie  resources  of  the 
nation  to  promote  its  own  bloody  jnuposes — tell  us  not  that  the  forms 
of  freedom  are  still  lell  to  us!  "  WouUl  such  tamcness  and  submission 
have  freighted  the  May-Flower  for  Plymouth  Rock?  Would  it  have 
resisted  the  Stamp  Act,  the  Tea  Tax,  or  any  of  those  entering  wedges 
of  tyranny  with  which  the  IJritish  government  sought  to  rive  the  liber- 
ties of  America?  The  wheel  of  the  Revolution  would  have  rusted  on  its 
axle,  if  a  spirit  so  weak  had  been  the  only  power  to  gi\'e  it  motion. 
Did  our  fathers  say,  when  their  rigiits  and  liberties  were  infringed  — 
"  JFhy,  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone.  That  is  the  lirst  thought."  No,  it 
was  the  last  thing  they  thought  of:  or,  rather,  it  never  entered  their 
minds  at  all.  They  sprang  to  the  conclusion  at  once  — "  Jfluit  is  done 
SHALL  be  undone.     That  is  our  first  and  only  thought." 

"  Is  water  running  in  our  veins  ?     Do  we  renieinber  still 
Old  Plymouth  Rock,  and  Lexington,  and  famous  Bunker  Hill  ? 
The  deht  we  owe  our  fathers'  graves?  and  to  the  yet  unborn, 
Whose  heritage  ourselves  must  make  a  tiling  of  pride  or  scorn  ? 

Gray  Plymouth  Rock  hath  yet  a  tongue,  and  Concord  is  not  dumb ; 
And  voices  from  our  fathers'  graves  and  from  the  future  come  : 
They  call  on  us  to  stand  our  ground  —  they  charge  us  still  to  be 
Not  only  free  from  chains  ourselves,  but  foremost  to  make  free  !  " 

It  is  of  little  consequence  who  is  on  the  throne,  if  there  be  behind  it 
a  power  mightier  than  the  throne.  It  matters  not  what  is  the  theory  of 
the  government,  if  the  practice  of  tiie  government  be  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical. We  rise  in  rebellion  against  a  despotism  incomparaldy  more 
dreadful  than  that  which  induced  the  colonists  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  mother  country ;  not  on  account  of  a  three-penny  tax  on  tea,  but  be- 
cause fetters  of  living  iron  are  fastened  on  the  limbs  of  millions  of  our 
countrjnicn,  and  our  most  sacred  rights  are  trami)led  in  the  dust.  As 
citizens  of  the  State,  we  appeal  to  the  State  in  vain  for  ])rotection  and 
redress.  As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  are  treated  as  outlaws  in 
one  half  of  the  countrj',  and  the  national  government  consents  to  our 
destruction.  We  are  denied  the  right  of  locomotion,  freedom  of  sjiecch, 
the  right  of  petition,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  right  peaceably  to  as- 
semble together  to  protest  against  oppression  and  plead  for  liberty  —  at 
least  in  thirteen  Stxites  of  the  Union.  If  we  venture,  as  avowed  and  un- 
flinching abolitionists,  to  travel  South  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  we  do 
so  at  the  peril  of  our  lives.  If  we  would  escape  torture  and  death,  on 
visiting  any  of  the  slave  States,  we  must  stifle  oiu-  conscientious  convic- 
tions, bear  no  testimony  against  cruelty  and  tyranny,  suppress  the  strug- 
gling emotions  of  humanity,  divest  ourselves  of  all  letters  and  papers  of 
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an  anti-slavery  character,  and  do  liomage  to  the  slaveholding  power  — 
or  run  tlie  risk  of  a  cruel  martyrdom  !  These  are  appalling  and  imde- 
niable  facts. 

Three  millions  of  the  American  people  are  crushed  under  the  Amer- 
ican Union  I  They  are  held  as  slaves  —  trafficked  as  merchandise  — 
registered  as  goods  and  chattels  !  The  government  gives  them  no  pro- 
tection —  the  government  is  their  enemy  —  the  government  keeps  them 
in  chains  !  There  they  lie  bleeding  —  we  are  prostrate  by  their  side  — 
in  their  sorrows  and  sufferings  we  participate  —  their  stripes  are  inflicted 
on  our  bodies,  tlieir  shackles  are  fastened  on  our  limbs,  their  cause  is 
ours !  The  Union  which  grinds  them  to  the  dust  rests  upon  us,  and  with 
them  we  will  struggle  to  overthrow  it !  The  Constitution,  which  sub- 
jects them  to  hopeless  bondage,  is  one  that  we  cannot  swear  to  support! 
Our  motto  is,  "NO  UNION  WITH  SLAVEHOLDERS,"  either  relig- 
ious or  political.  They  are  the  fiercest  enemies  of  mankind,  and  the 
bitterest  foes  of  God !  We  separate  from  them  not  in  anger,  not  in 
malice,  not  for  a  selfish  purpose,  not  to  do  them  an  injury,  not  to  cease 
warning,  exhorting,  reproving  them  for  their  crimes,  not  to  leave  the 
perishing  bondman  to  his  fate  —  O  no  !  But  to  clear  our  skirts  of  inno- 
cent blood  —  to  give  the  oppressor  no  countenance  —  to  signify  our  ab- 
horrence of  injustice  and  cruelty  —  to  testify  against  an  ungodly  com- 
pact—  to  cease  striking  hands  with  thieves  and  consenting  with  adulter- 
ers—  to  make  no  compromise  with  tyranny  —  to  walk  worthily  of  our 
high  profession' — to  increase  our  moral  power  over  the  nation — to  obey 
God  and  vindicate  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  — to  hasten  the  downfall  of 
slavery  in  America,  and  throughout  the  world  ! 

We  arc  not  acting  under  a  blind  impulse.  We  have  carefully  counted 
the  cost  of  this  warfare,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  its  consequences.  It 
will  subject  us  to  reproach,  persecution,  infamy  —  it  will  prove  a  fiery 
ordeal  to  all  who  shall  pass  through  it  — it  may  cost  us  our  lives..  We 
shall  be  ridiculed  as  fools,  scorned  as  vision;u-ies,  branded  as  disorgan- 
izers,  reviled  as  madmen,  threatened  and  perhaps  punished  as  traitors. 
But  we  shall  bide  our  time.  Whether  safety  or  peril,  whether  victory 
or  defeat,  whether  life  or  death  be  ours,  believing  that  our  feet  are  plant- 
ed on  an  eternal  foundation,  that  our  position  is  sublime  and  glorious, 
that  our  faith  in  God  is  rational  and  steadfast,  that  we  have  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises  on  which  to  rely,  that  we  are  in  the 
RIGHT,  we  shall  not  falter  nor  be  dismayed,  "  though  the  earth  be  re- 
moved, and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  tlie  sea," 
—  though  our  ranks  be  thinned  to  the  number  of  "three  hundred  men." 
Freemen !  are  you  ready  for  the  conflict  ?  Come  what  may,  will  you 
sever  the  chain  that  binds  you  to  a  slaveholding  government,  and  declare 
your  inde{)endence  ?  Up,  then,  with  the  banner  of  revolution  !  Not  to 
shed  blood  — not  to  injure  the  person  or  estate  of  any  oppressor —  not 
by  force  and  arms  to  resist  any  law  — not  to  countenance  a  servile  insin-- 
reetion  — not  to  wield  any  carnal  weapons!  No  — ours  must  be  a 
bloodless  strife,  excepting  our  blood  be  shed  — for  we  aim,  as  did  Christ 
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our  leader,  not  to  <k'stroy  men's  lives,  Ixit  to  save  them — to  overcome 
evil  with  good  —  to  con<|iier  through  sufleriug  lor  righteousness' sake  — 
to  set  the  ea[>tivc  free  by  the  potency  ot'  trutli ! 

Secede,  then,  from  the  government.  Submit  to  its  exactions,  but  jmy 
it  no  allegiance,  and  give  it  no  voluntary  :;id.  Fill  no  offices  under  it. 
Send  no  senators  or  representatives  to  the  National  or  State  legislature  ; 
for  what  you  cannot  conscientiously  perlbrm  yourself,  you  cannot  ask 
anotlier  to  j)erform  as  your  agent.  Circulate  a  declaration  of  DIS- 
UNION FROM  SL.wkllOLDEKS,  throughout  the  country.  Hold 
mass  meetings  —  asscnjble  in  conventions  —  nail  your  banners  to  the 
mast ! 

Do  you  ask  what  can  be  done,  if  you  abandon  the  ballot  box  ?  What 
did  the  crucitied  Nazarenc  do  without  the  elective  franchise.''  What  did 
the  apostles  do?  What  did  the  glorious  army  of  martyrs  and  confessors 
do  ?  What  did  Luiiier  and  his  intrepid  associates  do  ?  What  can  women 
and  children  do  ?  What  has  Father  Matthew  done  for  teetotalism  ?  What 
has  Daniel  O'Connell  done  for  Irish  repeal  ?  "Stand,  liaving  your  loins 
girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness," 
and  arrayed  in  the  whole  armor  of  God ! 

The  form  of  government  that  shall  succeed  the  present  government 
of  the  United  States,  let  time  determine.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  argue  that  (piestion,  until  the  people  are  regenerated  and  turned  from 
their  iniquity.  Ours  is  no  anarchical  movement,  but  one  of  order  and 
obedience.  In  ceasing  from  o|)prcssion,  we  establish  liberty.  What  is 
now  fragmentary,  shall  in  due  time  l)e  crystallized,  and  shine  like  a  gem 
set  iu  the  heavens,  for  a  light  to  all  coming  ages. 

Finally— ;- we  believe  that  the  effect  of  this  movement  will  be, —  First, 
to  create  discussion  and  agitation  throughout  the  North  ;  and  these  will 
lead  to  a  general  perception  of  its  grandeur  and  importance. 

Secondly,  to  convulse  the  slumbering  South  like  an  eartlujuaUr,  and 
convince  her  that  her  only  alternative  is,  to  abolish  slavery,  or  be  aban- 
doned by  that  jjower  on  which  she  now  relies  for  sali'ty. 

Thirdly,  to  attack  the  slave  power  in  its  most  vulnerable  point,  and  to 
carry  the  battle  to  the  gate. 

Fourthly,  to  exalt  the  moral  sense,  increase  the  moral  power,  an<l  in- 
vigorate the  moral  constitution  of  all  who  heartily  esi)ous<'  it. 

W^e  reverently  htflicve  that,  in  withdrawing  from  the  American  Union, 
we  have  tiie  (Jod  of  justice  with  us.  We  know  that  >ve  have  our  en- 
slaved countrymen  with  us.  We  are  confident  that  all  free  hearts  will 
be  with  us.  ^V'e  are  certain  that  tyrants  and  their  abettors  will  be 
against  us. 

In  behalf  of  the  Execiuive  Conimittee  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society, 

W3I.  LLOYD  GAKKISON,  President. 

Wendell  Phillips,  ) 

Maria  Westox  Chapma.n,  J  •^"^^'•^'"'•'■^^• 

Boston,  May  20,  1844. 
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LETTER  FROM  FRANCIS  JACKSON. 

Boston,  4th  July,  1844. 
To  His  Excellency  George  A".  Briggs : 

Sir  —  Many  years  since,  I  received  from  the  Executive  of  the  Com- 
monwealth a  commission  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  I  have  held  the  office 
that  it  conferred  upon  me  till  the  present  time,  and  have  found  it  a  con- 
venience to  myself,  and  others.  It  might  continue  to  be  so,  could  I  con- 
sent longer  to  hold  it.  But  paramount  considerations  forbid,  and  I  here- 
Avith  transmit  to  you  my  commission,  respectfully  asking  you  to  accept 
my  resignation. 

While  I  deem  it  a  duty  to  myself  to  take  this  step,  I  feel  called  on  to 
state  the  reasons  that  influence  me. 

In  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  question,  I  complied  vith 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  by  taking  an  oath  "  to  support  the  Consiitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States."'^  -l  regret  that  I  ever  took  that  oath.  Had  I  then 
as  maturely  considered  its  full  import,  and  the  obligations  under  which 
it  is  understood,  and  meant  to  lay  those  who  take  it,  as  I  have  done  since, 
I  certainly  never  would  have  taken  it,  seeing,  as  I  now  do,  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  contains  provisions  calculated  and  intended 
to  foster,  cherish,  uphold  and  perpetuate  slavery.  It  pledges  the  country 
to  guard  and  protect  the  slave  system  so  long  as  the  slaveholding  States 
choose  to  I'etain  it.  It  I'egards  the  slave  code  as  lawful  in  the  States 
which  enact  it.  Still  more,  "  it  has  done  that,  which,  until  its  adoption, 
was  never  before  done  for  African  slavery.  It  took  it  out  of  its  former 
category  of  municipal  law  and  local  life,  adopted  it  as  a  national  institu- 
tion, spread  ai"ound  it  the  broad  and  sufficient  shield  of  national  law,  and 
thus  gave  to  slavery  a  national  existence."  Consequently,  the  oath  to 
support  the  Constitutioji  of  the  United  States  is  a  solemn  promise  to  do 
that  which  is  morally  wi-ong ;  that  which  is  a  violation  of  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  and  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God. 

lam  not  in  this  matter,  constituting  myself  a  judge  of  others.  I  do  not 
say  that  no  honest  man  can  take  such  an  oath,  and  abide  by  it.  I  only 
say,  that  /  would  not  now  deliberately  take  it;  and  that,  having  incon- 
siderately taken  it,  I  can  no  longer  suffer  it  to  lie  upon  my  soul.  I  take 
back  the  oath,  and  ask  you,  sir,  to  receive  back  the  commission,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  my  taking  it. 

I  am  aware  that  my  course  in  this  matter  is  liable  to  be  regarded  as 
singular,  if  not  censurable ;  and  I  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  make  a 
more  specific  statement  of  those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
support  the  enormous  wrong,  the  heinous  sin  of  slavery. 

The  very  first  Article  of  the  Constitution  takes  slavery  at  once  under 
its  legislative  protection,  as  a  basis  of  representation  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature.  It  regards  slaves  under  the  de- 
scription "of  all  other ^erso7is "  —  as  of  only  three-fifths  of  the  value  of 
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free  pei-sons ;  thus  to  ajipuaianc-c  mult  rvaliiiiijx  tliciii  in  coniparision 
witli  fp'omeii.  But  its  dark  and  involved  jiluaseolo'ry  scciiis  intended 
to  blind  us  to  the  consideration,  that  tliuse  underrateil  slaves  are  merely 
a  basis,  not  the  source  of  representation  ;  tliat  by  the  laws  of  all  the  States 
where  they  live,  they  are  regarded  not  as  persons,  but  as  things ;  that 
they  ure  not  the  constituency  of  tlie  rcjireseutative,  but  Jiis  i)roperty;  and 
that  the  necessary  eflect  of  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  is,  to  take 
legislative  power  out  of  the  hands  of  men,  as  such,  and  give  it  to  the 
mere  possessors  of  goods  and  chattels.  Fixing  upon  thirty  thousand 
persons,  as  the  smallest  number  that  shall  send  one  member  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  protects  slavery  by  distributing  legislative 
power  ill  a  free  and  in  a  slave  State  thus :  To  a  congressional  district  in 
South  Caroluia,  conUiining  titty  thousand  slaves,  claimed  as  the  property 
of  five  hundred  whites,  who  hold,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  apiece,  it 
gives  one  Representative  in  Congress;  to  a  district  in  JMassachusetts 
containing  a  population  of  thirty  thousand  five  hundred,  one  Represen- 
tative is  assigned.  But  inasmuch  as  a  slave  is  never  permitted  to  vote, 
the  fifty  thousand  persons  in  a  district  in  Carolina  form  no  part  of  "the 
constituency ;"  that  is  found  only  in  the  five  hundred  free  persons.  Five 
hundred  freemen  of  Carolina  could  send  one  Representative  to  Congress, 
while  it  would  take  thirty  thousand  five  hundred  freemen  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  do  the  same  thing:  that  is,  one  slaveholder  in  Carolina  is 
clothed  by  the  Constitution  with  the  same  political  power  and  influence 
in  the  Representatives  Hall  at  Washington,  as  sixty  JMassachusetts  men 
fikc  you  and  me,  who  "eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  own  brows." 
According  to  the  census  of  1830,  and  the  ratio  of  representation 
based  ujion  that,  slave  property  added  twenty-five  members  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  And  as  it  has  been  estimated,  (as  an  approxitnation 
to  the  truth,)  that  the  two  and  a  half  million  slaves  in  the  United  States 
are  held  as  property  by  about  two  hundreil  and  fifty  thousand  persons  — 
giving  an  average  of  ten  slaves  to  each  slaveholder,  those  twenty-five 
Representatives,  each  chosen,  at  most  by  only  ten  thousand  voters,  and 
probably  by  less  than  three-fourths  of  that  number,  were  the  representa- 
tives not  only  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  w ho  chose 
them,  but  of  properly  which,  five  years  ago,  when  slaves  were  lower  in 
market,  than  at  present,  were  estimated,  by  the  man  who  is  now  the 
most  prominent  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  at  twelve  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  —  a  sum,  which,  by  the  natural  increase  of  five  years,  and  the 
enhanced  value  resulting  Irom  a  more  prosi)erous  state  of  the  planting 
interest,  cannot  now  be  less  than  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
All  this  vast  amount  of  property,  as  it  is  "peculiar,"  is  also  identical  in 
its  character.  In  Congress,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  animated  by  one 
spirit,  moves  in  one  mass,  and  is  wielded  with  one  aim;  and  when  we 
consider  that  tyranny  is  always  timid,  and  desj)otism  distru!>tful,  we  see 
that  this  vast  money  power  would  be  false  to  itseltj  did  it  not  direct  all 
its  eyes  and  hands,  and  put  forth  all  its  ingenuity  and  energy,  to  one 
11 
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end  —  self-protection  and  self-perpetuation.  And  this  it  has  ever  done. 
In  all  the  vibrations  of  the  political  scale,  whether  in  relation  to  a  Bank 
or  Sub-Treasury,  Free  Trade  or  a  Tariff,  this  immense  power  has 
moved,  and  will  continue  to  move,  in  one  mass,  for  its  own  protection. 

While  the  weight  of  the  slave  influence  is  thus  felt  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  "in  the  Senate  of  the  Union,"  says  John  Quinct 
Adams,  "  the  proportion  of  slaveholding  power  is  still  greater.  By  the 
influence  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  the  institution  is  tolerated,  over 
their  elections,  no  other  than  a  slaveholder  can  rise  to  the  distinction  of 
obtaining  a  seat  in  the  Senate ;  and  thus,  of  the  fifty-two  members  of 
the  federal  Senate,  twenty-six  are  owners  of  slaves,  and  are  as  effectually 
representatives  of  that  interest,  as  the  eighty-eight  members  elected  by 
them  to  the  House." 

The  dominant  power  which  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  slave  inter- 
est, as  thus  seen  and  exercised  in  the  Legislative  Halls  of  our  nation,  is 
equally  obvious  and  obtrusive  in  every  other  department  of  the  National 
government. 

In  the  Electoral  colleges,  the  same  cause  produces  the  same  effect  —  the 
same  power  is  wielded  for  the  same  purpose,  as  in  the  Halls  of  Congi-ess. 
Even  the  preliminary  nominating  conventions,  before  they  dare  name  a 
candidate  for  tlie  highest  office  in  the  gifl;  of  the  people,  must  ask  of  the 
Genius  of  slavery,  to  what  votary  she  w  ill  show  herself  propitious.  This 
very  year,  we  see  both  the  great  political  parties  doing  homage  to  the 
slave  power,  by  nominating  each  a  slaveholder  for  the  chair  of  State. 
The  candidate  of  one  party  declares,  "  I  should  have  opposed,  and 
would  continue  to  ojjposc,  any  scheme  whatever  of  emancipation,  either 
gradual  or  immediate ;"  and  adds,  "  It  is  not  true,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is 
not  true,  that  either  of  the  two  great  parties  of  this  country  has  any 
design  or  aim  at  abolition.     I  should  deeply  lament  it,  if  it  were  true."  * 

The  other  party  nominates  a  man  who  says,  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  innnediate  re-annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  territory  and  government  of  the  United  States." 

Thus  both  the  pohtical  parties,  and  the  candidates  of  both,  vie  with 
each  other,  in  offering  allegiance  to  the  slave  power,  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  any  hope  of  success  in  the  struggle  for  the  executive  chair ;  a 
seat  that,  for  more  than  three-fotu'ths  of  the  existence  of  our  constitu- 
tional government,  has  been  occupied  by  a  slaveholder. 

The  same  stern  despotism  overshadows  even  the  sanctuaries  ofjmtice. 
Of  the  nine  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  five  are 
slaveholders,  and  of  course,  must  be  faithless  to  their  own  interest,  as 
well  as  recreant  to  the  power  that  gives  them  place,  or  must,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  give  both  to  law  and  constitution  such  a  construction 
as  shall  justify  the  language  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  w  hen  he  says  — 
"The  legislative,  executive,  and   judicial    authorities,  are  all  in  their 

*  Henry  Clay's  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1839,  and  confirmed  at  Raleigh,  N. 
C.1844. 
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lianils  —  for  llio  piosorvatiun,  propagation,  and  pcrpptuation  of  llie  black 
code  of  slavery.  Every  law  of  the  legislature  becomes  u  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  slave  ;  ever}'  executive  act  a  rivet  to  his  hapless  fate;  every 
judicial  decision  a  perversion  of  the  human  intellect  to  the  justification 
of  wrong." 

Thus  by  merely  adverting  but  briefly  to  the  theory  and  the  practical 
effect  of  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  that  I  have  sworn  to  support,  it 
is  seen  that  it  throws  the  political  power  of  the  nation  into  the  hands  of 
the  slaveholders;  a  body  of  men,  which,  however  it  may  be  regarded  by 
the  Constitution  as  "  i)ersons,"  is  in  fact  and  practical  effect,  a  vast  mon- 
eyed corporatii>n,  l»ound  together  by  an  indissoluble  imity  of  interest,  by 
a  common  sense  of  a  common  danger ;  counselling  at  all  times  for  its 
common  protection ;  wielding  the  whole  power,  and  controlling  the  des- 
tiny of  the  nation. 

If  we  look  into  the  legislative  halls,  slavery  is  seen  in  the  chair  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  each,  and  controlling  the  action  of  both.  Slavery 
occupies,  by  prescriptive  right,  the  Presidential  chair.  The  paramount 
voice  that  comes  from  the  temple  of  national  justice,  issues  from  the  lips 
of  slavery.  The  army  is  in  tlie  hands  of  slavery,  and  at  her  bidding, 
must  encamp  in  the  everglades  of  Florida,  or  march  from  the  Missouri 
to  the  borders  of  Mexico,  to  look  after  her  interests  in  Texas. 

The  navy,  even  that  part  that  is  cruising  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
suppress  the  foreign  slave  trade,  is  in  the  hands  of  slavery. 

Freemen  of  the  North,  who  have  even  dared  to  lift  up  their  voice 
against  slavery,  cannot  travel  through  the  slave  States,  but  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives. 

The  representatives  of  freemen  are  forbidden,  on  the  tloor  of  Con- 
gress, to  remonstrate  against  the  encroachments  of  slavery,  or  to  pray 
that  she  would  let  her  i)Oor  victims  go. 

I  renounce  my  allegiance  to  a  Constitution  that  enthrones  such  a  pow- 
er, wielded  for  the  pur[)ose  of  depriving  me  of  my  rights,  of  robbing  my 
oountryintin  of  their  lil)erties,  and  of  securing  its  own  protection,  sup- 
port and  perpetuation. 

Passing  by  that  clause  of  the  Constitution,  which  restricted  Congress 
for  twenty  years,  froni  i)assing  any  law  .igainst  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  which  gave  authority  to  raise  a  revenue  on  the  stolen  sons  of  Africa, 
I  come  to  that  i)art  of  the  fourth  article,  which  guarantees  protection 
against  "  domestic  violence,"  whicli  pledges  to  the  South  the  military  force 
of  the  country,  to  protect  the  masters  against  their  insurgent  slaves,  and 
binds  us,  and  our  children,  to  shoot  down  our  fellow-countrymen,  who 
may  rise,  in  emulation  of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  to  vindicate  their  in- 
alienable ''right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  —  this 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  I  say  distinctly,  I  never  will  sup|tort. 

That  part  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  for  the  surrender  of  fu- 
gitive slaves,  I  never  have  sup[)orted  and  never  will.  I  will  join  in  no 
slave-hunt     My  door  shall  stand  open,  as  it  has  long  stood,  for  the  pant- 
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iug  and  trembling  victim  of  the  slave-hunter.  When  I  shut  it  against 
him,  may  God  shut  the  door  of  his  mercy  against  me !  Under  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  and  designed  to  carry  it  into  effect,  slavery  has  de- 
manded that  laws  should  be  j)assed,  and  of  such  a  cliaracter,  as  have 
left  the  free  citizen  of  the  North  without  protection  for  his  own  liberty. 
The  question,  whether  a  man  seized  in  a  free  State  as  a  slave,  is  a  slave 
or  not,  the  law  of  Congress  does  not  allow  a  jury  to  determine  :  but  re- 
fers it  to  the  decision  of  a  Judge  of  a  United  States'  Court,  or  even  of  the 
humblest  State  magistrate,  it  may  be,  upon  the  testimony  or  affidavit  of 
the  party  most  deeply  interested  to  support  the  claim.  By  virtue  of  this 
law,  freemen  have  been  seized  and  dragged  into  perpetual  slavery  —  and 
should  I  be  seized  by  a  slave-hunter  in  any  part  of  the  countiy  where  I 
am  not  personally  known,  neither  the  Constitution  nor  laws  of  the  United 
States  would  shield  me  from  the  same  destiny. 

These,  sir,  are  the  specific  parts  of  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  in  my  opinion  are  essentially  vicious,  hostile  at  once  to  the 
liberty  and  to  the  morals  of  the  nation.  And  these  are  the  principal  rea- 
sons of  my  refusal  any  longer  to  acknowledge  my  allegiance  to  it,  and 
of  my  determination  to  revoke  my  oath  to  support  it.  I  cannot,  in  order 
.to  keep  the  law  of  man,  break  the  law  of  God,  or  solemnly  call  him  to 
witness  my  promise  that  I  will  break  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  Constitution  provides  for  its  own  amendment,  and 
that  by  this  process,  all  the  guarantees  of  Slavery  may  be  expunged. 
But  it  will  be  time  enough  to  swear  to  support  it  when  this  is  done.  It 
cannot  be  right  to  do  so,  until  these  amendments  are  made. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  studiously  keep 
the  words  "  Slave"  and  "  Slavery"  from  its  face.  But  to  do  our  consti- 
tutional fathers  justice,  while  they  forebore  —  from  very  shame  —  to  give 
the  word  "  Slavery"  a  place  in  the  Constitution,  they  did  not  forbear  — 
again  to  do  them  justice  —  to  give  place  in  it  to  the  thing.  They  were 
careful  to  wrap  up  the  idea,  and  the  substance  of  Slavery,  in  the  clause 
for  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive,  though  they  sacrificed  justice  in  doing  so. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  clause  touching  "persons  held 
to  service  or  labor,"  not  only  operates  practically,  under  the  Judicial 
construction,  for  the  protection  of  the  slave  interest ;  but  that  it  was 
intended  so  to  operate  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  The  highest 
Judicial  authorities  —  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  in  the  Latimer  case,  and  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  —  tell  us,  I  know  not  on  what  evidence,  that  without  this 
"  compromise,"  this  security  for  Southern  slaveholders,  "  the  Union 
could  not  have  been  formed."  And  there  is  still  higher  evidence,  not 
only  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  meant  by  tliis  clause  to  protect 
slavery,  but  that  they  did  this,  knowing  that  slavery  was  wrong.  Mr. 
Madison  *  informs  us  that  the  clause  in  question,  as  it  came  out  of  the 

*  Madison  Papers,  p.  1589. 
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hands  of  Dr.  Johnson,  the  rliairnian  of  the  "  oonmiittoc  on  stylf,"  read 
thus:  "  No  person  legally  held  to  service,  or  lahor,  in  one  State,  escai»ing 
into  another,  slmll,"  &  e.,  and  tliat  tlie  word  "  lei.'«lly  "  was  struck  out, 
and  the  words  "  luider  tlie  laws  thereof"  inserted  al\er  the  wortl  "  State," 
in  compliance  witli  the  wish  of  some,  who  thought  the  term  /e^aZ  equiv- 
ocnl,  anil  favoring  the  idea  that  slavery  was  legal  ^' in  a  moral  vitic."  A 
conclusive  proof  that,  although  future  generations  might  apply  that 
clause  to  other  kinds  of  "  service  or  lahor,"  wlien  slavery  should  have 
died  out,  or  been  killed  oil' by  the  yoimg  spirit  of  liberty,  which  was  then 
awake  and  at  work  in  the  land  ;  still,  slavery  was  what  they  were  wrap- 
ping up  in  " ecjuivocal "  words;  and  wrapping  it  up  for  its  protection 
and  safe  keeping:  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  framcrsof  the  Constitution 
were  more  careful  to  protect  tlieniselves  in  the  judgment  of  coming 
generations,  liom  the  charge  of  ignorance,  than  of  sin ;  a  conclusive 
proof  tiiat  they  knew  that  slavery  was  not  "  legal  in  a  moral  view,"  that 
it  was  a  violation  of  the  moral  law  of  God;  and  yet  knowing  and  con- 
fessing its  immorality,  they  dared  to  make  this  stipulation  for  its  support 
and  defence. 

This  language  may  sound  harsh  to  the  ears  of  those  who  think  it  a 
part  of  their  duty,  as  citizens,  to  maintain  that  whatever  the  patriots  of 
the  Revolution  did,  was  right;  and  who  hold  that  we  are  bound  to  do  all 
the  initpiity  that  they  covenanted  for  us  that  wc  should  do.  But  the 
claims  of  truth  and  right  are  paramount  to  all  other  claims. 

With  all  our  veneration  for  our  constitutional  lathers,  we  must  admit, 
—  for  they  iiave  left  on  record  their  own  confession  of  it,  —  that  in  this 
part  of  their  work  they  intended  to  hold  the  shield  of  their  protection 
over  a  wrong,  knowing  tint  it  was  a  wrong.  They  made  a  "compro- 
mise" which  they  had  no  right  to  make  —  a  compromise  of  moral 
principle  for  the  sake  of  what  they  probably  regarded  as  "political 
expediency."  I  am  sure  they  did  not  know  —  no  man  could  know,  or 
can  now  measure,  the  extent,  or  the  consequences  of  the  wrong  that 
they  were  doing.  In  the  strong  language  of  John  CIulncy  Adams,  *  in 
relation  to  the  article  tixiiig  the  basis  of  representation,  "  Little  did  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  from  the  free  States,  imagine  or  foresee 
what  a  sacrifice  to  Moloch  was  hidden  under  the  mask  of  this  conces- 
sion." 

I  verily  believe  that,  giving  all  due  consideration  to  the  benefits 
conferred  upon  this  nation  by  the  Constitution,  its  national  unity,  ita 
swelling  masses  of  wealth,  its  power,  and  the  external  prosperity  of  its 
multiplying  millions;  yet  the  niond  injury  that  lias  been  done,  by  the 
countenance  shown  to  slavery ;  by  holdinir  over  that  tremendous  sin  the 
shield  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  breaking  down  in  the  ryes  of  the 
nation  the  barrier  between  right  and  wrong;  by  so  tenderly  cherishing 
slavery  as,  in  less  than  the  life  of  a  man,  to  multiply  her  children  from 

*  See  his  Report  on  the  MassacbiuctU  Resolutions. 
11* 
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half  a  million  to  nearly  three  millions ;  by  exactinj^  oaths  from  those  who 
occupy  prominent  stations  in  society,  that  they  will  violate  at  once  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  law  of  God ;  by  substituting  itself  as  a  rule  of 
right,  in  place  of  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe;  —  thus  in  effect, 
dethroning  the  Almighty  in  the  hearts  of  this  people  and  setting  up 
another  sovereign  in  his  stead  —  more  than  outweighs  it  all.  A  melan- 
choly and  monitory  lesson  this,  to  all  time-serving  and  temporizing 
statesmen  !  A  striking  illustration  of  the  impolicy  of  sacrificing  right  to 
any  considerations  of  expediency !  Yet,  what  better  than  the  evil  effects 
that  we  have  seen,  could  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  have  reasonably 
expected,  from  the  sacrifice  of  right,  in  the  concessions  they  made  to 
slavery?  Was  it  reasonable  in  them  to  expect  tiiat,  after  they  had 
introduced  a  vicious  element  into  the  very  Constitution  of  the  body 
politic  which  they  were  calling  into  life,  it  would  not  exert  its  vicious 
energies  ?  Was  it  reasonable  in  them  to  expect  that,  after  slavery  had 
been  corrupting  the  public  morals  for  a  whole  generation,  their  children 
would  have  too  much  virtue  to  use  for  the  defence  of  slavery,  a  power 
which  they  themselves  had  not  too  much  virtue  to  give  ?  It  is  danger- 
ous for  the  sovereign  power  of  a  State  to  license  immorality ;  to  hold 
the  shield  of  its  protection  over  anything  that  is  not  "  legal  in  a  moral 
view,"  Bring  into  your  house  a  benumbed  viper,  and  lay  it  down  upon 
your  warm  hearth,  and  soon  it  will  not  ask  you  into  which  room  it  may 
crawl.  Let  Slavery  once  lean  upon  the  supporting  arm,  and  bask  in 
the  fostering  smile  of  the  State,  and  you  will  soon  see,  as  we  now  see, 
both  her  minions  and  her  victims  multiply  apace,  till  the  politics,  the 
morals,  the  liberties,  even  the  religion  of  the  nation,  are  brought  com- 
pletely under  her  control. 

To  me,  it  appears  that  the  virus  of  slaverj',  introduced  into  the  Consti- 
tution ofom-  body  politic,  by  a  few  slight  punctures,  has  now  so  pervaded 
and  poisoned  the  whole  system  of  our  National  Government,  that  literally 
there  is  no  health  in  it.  The  only  remedy  that  I  can  see  for  the  disease, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  dissolution  of  the  patient. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  is 
so  utterly  broken  down  by  the  influence  and  effects  of  slaveiy,  so  imbe- 
cile for  the  highest  good  of  the  nation,  and  so  powerful  for  evil,  that  I 
can  give  no  voluntary  assistance  in  holding  it  up  any  longer. 

Henceforth  it  is  dead  to  me,  and  I  to  it.  I  withdraw  all  profession  of 
allegiance  to  it,  and  all  my  voluntary  efforts  to  sustain  it.  The  burdens 
that  it  lays  upon  me,  while  it  is  held  up  by  others,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
bear  patiently,  yet  acting  with  reference  to  a  higher  law,  and  distinctly 
declaring,  that  while  I  i-etain  my  own  liberty,  I  will  be  a  party  to  no  com- 
pact, which  helps  to  rob  any  other  man  of  his. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend, 

FRANCIS  JACKSON. 
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MR.  AVEBSTER'S   SPEECH 

AT  NIBI.O'f?  GARDEN. S. 

"  We  have  slavcrj',  already,  amongst  us.  Tlie  Constitution  found  it 
among  us  ;  it  recognized  it  and  gave  it  SOLEMN  GUARANTIES.  To 
the  full  extent  of  these  guaranties  we  arc  all  hound,  in  honor,  in  justice, 
and  by  the  Constitution.  All  the  stipulations,  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  favor  of  the  slavelwlding  States  which  are  already  in  the  Union, 
ought  to  be  fulfilled,  and  so  far  as  depends  on  me,  shall  he  fulfilled,  in 
the  fulness  of  their  spirit,  and  to  tlie  exactness  of  their  letter."  ! ! ! 


EXTRACTS  FROM 

JOHN  a.  ADAMS'S  ADDRESS 

AT  NORTH  BRIDGEWATER,  NOVEMBER  (J,  1844. 

The  benefits  of  tiie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  were  the  restor- 
ation of  credit  and  reputation,  to  the  country  —  the  revival  of  commerce, 
navigation,  and  shij)-building  —  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  discharg- 
ing the  debts  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  protection  and  encouragement 
of  the  infant  and  drooping  manufiictures  of  the  country.  All  this,  how- 
ever, as  is  now  well  ascertained,  was  insulficient  to  propitiate  the  rulers 
of  the  Southern  States  to  the  ad<iption  of  the  Constitution.  What  they 
specially  wanted  was  proiedion. —  Protection  from  the  powerful  and  sav- 
age tribes  of  Indians  within  tlieir  borders,  and  who  wore  harassing  them 
with  the  most  terrible  of  wars  —  and  protection  trom  tlirir  own  negroes 
—  protection  from  their  insurrections  —  protection  from  their  escape  — 
protection  even  to  the  trade  by  which  they  were  brought  into  the  coun- 
try—  protection,  shall  I  not  blush  to  say,  protection  to  tiie  very  bondage 
by  which  they  were  held.  Yes!  it  cannot  be  denied  —  the  slavcholding 
lords  of  the  South  prescribed,  as  a  condition  of  their  assent  to  the  Con- 
stitution, three  special  provisions  to  secure  the  j»erpetuity  of  their  domin- 
ion over  their  slaves.  The  first  was  the  iunnunity  for  twenty  years  of 
preser\ing  the  African  slave-trade;  the  second  was  the  stipulation  to 
surrender  fugitive  slaves  —  an  engagement  positively  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  God,  delivered  from  Sinai ;  and  thirdly,  the  exaction  latal  to  the 
principles  of  popular  representation,  of  a  representation  for  slaves  —  for 
articles  of  merchandise,  under  the  name  f)f  persons. 

The  reluctance  with  which  the  freemen  of  the  North  submitted  to  the 
dictation  of  these  conditions,  is  attested  by  the  awkward  and  ambiguous 
language  in  which  they  are  ex[)ressed.  The  word  slave  is  most  cau- 
tiously and  fastidiously  excluded  from  the  whole  instrument     A  stran- 
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ger,  who  should  come  from  a  foreign  land,  and  read  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  would  not  believe  that  slavery  or  a  slave  existed  within 
the  borders  of  our  countiy.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  Constitution 
apparently  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  slavery,  nor  is  there  a  provision 
but  would  be  susceptible  of  practical  execution,  if  there  were  not  a  slave 
in  the  land. 

The  delegates  fi-om  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  distinctly  avowed 
that,  without  this  guarantee  of  protection  to  their  property  in  slaves,  they 
would  not  yield  their  assent  to  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  freemen  of  the 
North,  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  departing  from  the  vital  principle  of 
their  liberty,  or  of  forfeiting  the  Union  itself,  averted  their  faces,  and  with 
trembling  hand  subscribed  the  bond. 

Twenty  years  passed  away  —  the  slave  markets  of  the  South  were 
saturated  witli  tlie  blood  of  African  bondage,  and  from  midnight  of  the 
31st  of  December,  1807,  not  a  slave  from  Africa  was  suffered  ever  more 
to  be  introduced  upon  our  soil.  But  the  internal  traffic  was  still  lawful, 
and  the  breeding  States  soon  reconciled  themselves  to  a  prohibition  which 
gave  them  the  monopoly  of  the  interdicted  trade,  and  they  joined  the 
full  chorus  of  reprobation,  to  punish  with  death  the  slave-trader  from 
Africa,  while  they  cherished  and  shielded  and  enjoyed  the  precious  profits 
of  the  American  slave-trade  exclusively  to  themselves. 

Perhaps  this  unhappy  result  of  their  concession  had  not  altogether 
escaped  the  foresight  of  the  freemen  of  the  North  ;  but  their  intense  anx- 
iety for  the  preservation  of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  habit  already  formed 
of  yielding  to  the  somewhat  peremptory  and  overbearing  tone  which  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  welds  into  the  nature  of  the  lord,  prevailed 
with  them  to  overlook  this  consideration,  the  internal  slave-trade  having 
scarcely  existed,  while  that  with  Africa  had  been  allowed.  But  of  one  con- 
sequence which  has  followed  from  the  slave  repiesentation,  pervading  the 
whole  organic  structure  of  the  Constitution,  they  certainly  were  not 
prescient ;  for  if  they  had  been,  never  —  no,  never  would  they  have  con- 
sented to  it. 

The  representation,  ostensibly  of  slaves,  under  the  name  of  persons, 
was  in  its  operation  an  exclusive  grant  of  power  to  one  class  of  proprie- 
tors, owners  of  one  species  of  property,  to  the  detriment  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  community.  This  species  of  property  was  odious  in  its  nature, 
held  in  direct  violation  of  the  natural  and  inalienable  rights  of  inan,  and 
of  the  vital  principles  of  Christianity ;  it  was  all  accumulated  in  one  geo- 
graphical section  of  the  country,  and  was  all  held  by  wealthy  men,  com- 
paratively small  in  numbers,  not  amounting  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  free 
white  population  of  the  States  in  which  it  was  concentrated. 

In  some  of  the  ancient,  and  in  some  modern  republics,  extraordinary 
political  power  and  privileges  have  been  invested  in  the  owners  of 
horses  but  then  these  privileges  and  these  powers  have  been  granted  for 
the  ecpiivalent  of  extraordinary  duties  and  services  to  the  community, 
required  of  the  favored  class.     The  Roman  knights  constituted  the  cav- 
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alrj'  of  their  armies,  and  the  busliols  of  rings  gathered  by  Hannibal  from 
their  dead  bodies,  arter  tlie  battle  of  Caiiiui',  amply  |)rove  that  the  special 
powers  conferretl  upon  them  were  no  gratuitous  <.'rants.  But  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the  political  jjower  invested  in  the  owners 
of  slaves  is  entirely  gratuitous.  No  extraordinary  service  is  recjuired  of 
them ;  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  themselves  grievous  bintlons  upon  the 
connmmity,  always  threatened  with  the  danger  of  insurrections,  to  be 
smothered  in  the  blood  of  both  parties,  master  and  slave,  and  always 
depressing  the  condition  of  the  j)oor  free  laborer,  by  competition  with 
the  labor  of  the  slave.  The  property  in  horses  was  the  gifl  of  God  to 
man,  at  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  the  projjcrty  in  slaves  is  property  ac- 
quired and  held  by  crimes,  ditiering  in  no  moral  aspect  from  the  pillage 
of  a  freebooter,  and  to  which  no  lapse  of  time  can  give  a  prescriptive 
right  You  are  told  that  this  is  no  concern  of  yours,  and  that  the  ques- 
tion of  freedom  and  slavery  is  exclusively  reser\ed  to  the  consideration 
of  tiie  separate  States.  But  if  it  be  so,  as  to  the  mere  question  of  right 
between  master  and  slave,  it  is  of  tremendous  concern  to  you  that  this 
little  cluster  of  slave-owners  should  possess,  besides  their  own  share  in 
the  representative  hall  of  the  nation,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  appoint- 
ing two-lit\li9  of  the  whole  number  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
This  is  now  your  condition,  under  that  delusive  ambiguity  of  language 
and  of  principle,  which  begins  by  declaring  the  representation  in  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  a  representation  of  persons,  and  then 
provides  that  one  class  of  persons  shall  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the 
choice  of  their  representatives ;  but  their  elective  franchise  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  masters,  and  the  oppressors  shall  rejiresent  the  oppressed. 
The  same  perversion  of  the  representative  principle  pollutes  the  com- 
position of  the  colleges  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  every  department  of  the  government  of  the  Union 
is  thus  tainted  at  its  source  by  the  gangrene  of  slavery. 

Fellow-citizens,  —  with  a  body  of  men  thus  composed,  for  legislators 
and  executors  of  the  laws,  what  will,  what  must  br>,  what  has  been  your 
legislation  ?  The  numbers  of  freemen  constituting  your  nation  are  much 
greater  than  thf»se  of  the  slavcholding  States,  bond  and  free.  You  have 
at  least  three-fit^hs  of  the  whole  i)opulation  of  the  Union.  Your  influ- 
ence on  the  legislation  and  the  administration  of  the  government  ought 
to  be  in  the  i)roportion  of  three  to  two  —  But  how  stands  the  fact  ?  Be- 
sides the  legitimate  portion  of  influence  exercised  by  the  slavcholding 
States  by  the  measure  of  their  numbers,  here  is  an  intrusive  influence 
in  every  department,  by  a  representation  nominally  of  persons,  but  really 
of  property,  ostensibly  of  slaves,  but  eflfectively  of  their  masters,  over- 
balancing your  superiority  of  numbers,  adding  two-fifths  of  supplement- 
ary power  to  the  two-fifths  fairly  secured  to  them  by  the  compact,  CON- 
TROLLING AND  OVERRULING  THE  WHOLE  ACTION  OF 
YOUR  GOVERNMENT  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD,  and  waqMng  it 
to  the  sordid  private  interest  and  oppressive  policy  of  300,000  owners  of 
slaves. 
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From  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  has  been  becoming  more  and  more 
the  abhorrence  of  the  civilized  world.  But  in  proportion  as  it  has  been 
growing  odious  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  has  been  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  affections  of  the  holders  of  slaves  themselves.  The 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  of  sugar,  unknown  in  the  Union  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Constitution,  has  added  largely  to  the  pecuniary  value  of 
the  slave.  And  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade  as  piracy  upon 
pain  of  death,  by  securing  the  benefit  of  a  monopoly  to  the  virtuous 
slaveholders  of  the  ancient  dominion,  has  turned  her  heroic  tyrannicides 
into  a  community  of  slave-breeders  for  sale,  and  converted  the  land  of 
George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  into  a  great  barracoon  —  a  cattle-show  of  human 
beings,  an  emporium,  of  which  the  staple  articles  of  merchandise  are  the 
flesh  and  blood,  the  bones  and  sinews  of  inunortal  man. 

Of  the  increasing  abomination  of  slavery  in  the  unbought  hearts  of 
men  at  the  time  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed, 
what  clearer  proof  could  be  desired,  than  that  the  very  same  year  in 
which  that  charter  of  the  land  was  issued,  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration, with  not  a  tithe  of  the  powers  given  by  the  people  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  new  compact,  actually  abolished  slavery  for  ever  throughout 
the  whole  Northwestern  territory,  without  a  remonstrance  or  a  murmur. 
But  in  the  articles  of  confederation,  there  was  no  guaranty  for  the  prop- 
eity  of  the  slaveholder  —  no  double  representation  of  him  in  the  Federal 
councils  —  no  power  of  taxation  —  no  stipulation  for  the  recovery  of  fu- 
gitive slaves.  But  when  the  powers  of  government  came  to  be  delegated 
to  the  Union,  the  South  — that  is,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  —  refused 
their  subscription  to  the  parchment,  till  it  should  be  saturated  with  the 
infection  of  slavery,  which  no  fumigation  could  purify,  no  quarantine 
could  extinguish.  The  freemen  of  the  North  gave  way,  and  the  deadly 
venom  of  slaveiy  was  infused  into  the  Constitution  of  freedom.  Its  first 
consequence  bas  been  to  invert  the  first  principle  of  Democracy,  that  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  numbers  shall  rule  the  land.  By  means  of  the 
double  representation,  the  minority  command  the  whole,  and  a  KNOT 
OF  SLAVEHOLDERS  GIVE  THE  LAW  AND  PRESCRIBE  THE 
POLICY  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  To  acquire  this  superiority  of  a  large 
majority  of  freemen,  a  persevering  system  of  engi-ossing  nearly  all  the 
seats  of  power  and  place,  is  constantly  for  a  long  series  of  years  pursued, 
and  you  have  seen,  in  a  period  of  fifty-six  years,  the  Chief-magistracy  of 
the  Union  held,  during  forty-four  of  them,  by  the  owners  of  slaves.  The 
Executive  departments,  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
and  diplomatic  missions  abroad,  all  present  the  same  spectacle;  —  an 
immense  majority  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  minority  of  the 
people  —  millions  made  for  a  fraction  of  a  few  thousands. 

From  that  day  (1830,)  SLAVERY,   SLAVEHOLDING,   SLAVE- 
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BREEDING  AND  rSLAVI^-TRADJNG,  HAVE  FOIOIEI)  THE 
WHOLE  FOINDATRJN  OF  THE  POLICY  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT,  ami  of  the  slaveholding  Statis,  at  lioine  ami  abroad; 
and  at  the  ver)'  time  when  a  new  census  has  exliibited  a  large  increase 
upon  the  superior  numbers  of  the  free  States,  it  has  jtrcsented  the  por- 
tentous evidence  of  increased  influence  and  ascendancy  of  the  slave- 
liolding  power. 

Of  tiie  prevalence  of  that  power,  you  have  had  continual  and  conclu- 
sive evidence  in  tlie  sujjpression  for  the  space  of  ten  years  of  the  right 
of  petition,  guarantied,  if  there  could  be  a  guarantee  against  slaver}',  by 
the  first  article  amendatory  of  the  Constitution. 
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